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A line that is bringing good profits 
to every jeweler who stocks it—and: 
pride of ownership to everyone who 
buys it. 


George 
Washington 


Pattern Alvin Patterns 
become more popular 


The demand for Alvin patterns has 
outgrown all expectations. Alvin pat- 
terns are “best sellers.” They make 
satisfied customers. And Alvin fast 
turn-over is bringing good profits to 
jewelers many times during the year. 


Stock Alvin Silver. Display and 
recommend Alvin patterns in your 
store. 


ALVIN SILVER COMPANY 
SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
20 Maiden Lane 10 So. Wabash Ave. 
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Pre-Gothic Ivories in the Pierpont Morgan Collection* 
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The Pre-Gothic ivories in the Morgan 
Collection—if one may use this con- 
yenient term to describe not only the 
Christian ivories earlier in date than the 
thirteenth century, but also the ancient 





CONSULAR DIPTYCH, Ivory, 521 A. D. 


Egyptian and late classical examples— 
constitute a collection of exceptional im- 
portance in number, quality, and repre- 
sentative character. When the _ ivories 


were first shown at the Museum in 1914 


as part of the Morgan Loan Collection, 
labels were prepared from lists sent in 
advance, in order that the collection might 
be shown without delay. In many in- 


*Copyright Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1920. 
Republished hy courtesy of that institution. 


stances the descriptions have proved to 
be erroneous. The preparation of the card 
catalogue of the collection, including the 
ivories, given to the Museum in 1917 by 
J. Pierpont Morgan, has afforded an op- 
portunity for a careful study of this 
notable group of early ivory carvings. As 
a result of these investigations, new labels 
are now in preparation. 

It may be of interest, at this time, to 
give a brief review of the ivories, which 
are now exhibited in the Pierpont Morgan 
Wing, Gallery F 2, with the exception of 
the Roman couch and stool, which are 
shown in Gallery D 9 of the Classical De- 
partment. The collection includes a large 
number of undescribed pieces.* In suc- 
ceeding articles in the Bulletin, the writer 
hopes to give a more extended notice of 
some of these than is possible in the 
following notes, which, in view of the size 
of the collection, are necessarily of a sum- 
mary nature. The ivories are discussed 
under the main headings of Egyptian, Late 
Classical, East Christian, Byzantine, Car- 
olingian, Romanesque, and Musulman. 


EGYPTIAN” 


The earliest piece in the collection is an 
ivory cup, assigned to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty (1580-1315 B. C.). A recum- 
bent lion, an Apis bull, and a kneeling 
figure of a man (good Saite work) may be 
classed generally as Late Dynastic, about 
seventh to fourth century B. C. 

LATE CLASSICAL? 


Ivory carving in the late Roman period 
is represented by several interesting pieces. 
A couch (restored as a seat) and a foot 
stool, decorated with bone carvings and 
glass inlay, are rare examples of furniture 
of the first century A. D. Probably of the 
same period are three parts of the ivory 
decoration of a couch, a ring with Venus 
and Cupid, and a standing cup with 
Erotes at play. Somewhat later, approxi- 
mately first to third century A. D., are a 
group of seven plaques from caskets, and 
three profile heads. To the third century 
may be assigned a vigorously carved cylin- 
drical box (?) decorated with satyrs. 

EAST CHRISTIAN 

A. Syria, PAtest1ine. Probably Syrian 

of the fifth century is a ciborium* of the 





1 Some of the most interesting of these are in- 
dicated by an asterick. Among these are included 
a few pieces, previously mentioned in Museum 
publications, but of which the attributions are 
now radically changed. . 

2For the Egyptian and classical ivories infor- 
mation has been supplied by the departments in 
the Museum respectively concerned with these 
subjects. 


type perhaps to be identified with the “tur- 
ris” (tower) mentioned in ancient docu- 
ments. This “ivory tower” is decorated 
with figures of the Twelve Apostles. The 
architectural form of the ciborium may 
be intended to recall the rotunda erected by 
Constantine over the Holy Sepulchre. 
Figures and architectural details show the 
persistence of classical influence, but the 
strongly marked coloristic technique is of 
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Oriental derivation. To the sixth cen- 
tury, and probably to Syria, may be as- 
signed a cylindrical box, presumably made 
for a jewel case, but possibly used later 
for a reliquary. The carving represents 
Bacchus punishing Damascus, King of 
Syria, or Myrrhanus, Orontes, and their 
fellow-kings of India, with their people, 
for opposing the introduction of the vine. 
This box may be compared with two pyxes 
of the same period, which, however, are 
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[llustrating A New Larter Creation | 


The popular cushion shape, in 14K. Green Gold, 
PLATINUM INLAID strap, finished in a new | 
and attractive LARTER engine turned design. 





One of a series || 
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probably Egyptian. But, as Dalton’ says, 

“The task of assigning particular works to 
one or the other of the two countries (Egypt 
and Syria) is almost an affair of divination.” 
Syrian in the character of its vine and bird 
decoration, and presumably, in execution, 
is a cylindrical box,* originally with a cover 
which could be fastened by cords passed 
through two projecting “ears” on the 
sides. This unusual piece probably dates 
from the fifth or sixth century. Among 
the “puzzles” of the collection is an ivory 
fragment in high relief representing an angel 
and a woman carrying an inverted vase 
(a personification?). The date is about 
fifth to sixth century; the style is obviously 
East Christian, but whether Egypt, Syria, 
or Asia Minor is again “an affair of divina- 
tion!” Two ivory fragments representing 
the Ascension, Palestinian in iconography, 
but apparently Coptic in execution, of the 
late sixth or early seventh century, were 
described in the November number of the 
Bulletin. 

B. Ecyrt. Either Egyptian or Syrian, 
with the probabilities in favor of Egypt, are 
two pyxes, or boxes for Mass wafers, of the 
sixth century. The carvings represent, on 
one the Miracle of the Loaves; and on the 
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other, the Three Marys and the Visit 
to the Sepulchre. Some fragments of 
decorative carvings of the sixth and sev- 
enth centuries may be noted. Of greater 
importance is an ecclesiastical diptych* 
with low relief carvings representing Saint 
Peter and Saint Paul. Diptychs of this 
kind were used for the inscription of names 
of martyrs, benefactors, etc.; consular dip- 
tychs were sometimes re-used for this 
purpose. The diptychs made for litur- 
gical usage are among the rarest of early 
ivories. The Morgan diptych is East 
Christian, probably Egyptian in origin, 


20, M. Dalton. Manual of Byzantine Art 
and Archaeology, p. 183. 
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and dates from the seventh or possibly 
from the end of the sixth century. This 
attribution is based on stylistic resemblance 
to the ivory panels at Milan, which pre- 
sumably decorated the chair of Saint Mark 
at Grado, brought from Alexandria to 
Constantinople and presented by the Em- 
peror Heraclius (610-641). 


BYZANTINE 


The Byzantine ivories range in date from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century. The 











IVORY PLAQUE, CRUCIFIXION, BYZANTINE, 
X-XI CENTURY 


earliest piece in this notable group is a re- 
markably beautiful consular diptych. Ivor- 
ies of this kind were ordered by the con- 
suls on their accession to office, and pre- 
sented as complimentary gifts to the em- 
peror and to other important personages. 
The series of existing examples commences 
about the middle of the fifth century and 
ends about 541, when the consulate was 
abolished by Justinian. The Morgan 
diptych is Byzantine work of the early 
sixth century (516-521 A. D.), and bears 
the name of the Consul, Flavius Petrus 
Sabbatius Justinianus. The decoration 
consists of rosettes: and medallions with 
ornamental borders. 

The other Byzantine ivories date from 
the second golden age, which followed the 
iconoclastic controversy. Of the secular 
ivory caskets of the Veroli type, of which 
some fifty examples are known, we are 
fortunate in possessing three complete 
examples and several panels from similar 
pieces. The three coffers are ornamented 
with carvings of warriors, hunters, dancers, 
and animals, and date from the second half 
of the ninth or the tenth century. During 
the iconoclastic dispute, religious subjects 
came under the ban. This fostered the 
development of secular themes which, as 
we see in these caskets, continued in favor 
when art once more returned to the service 
of the Church. 

Presumably somewhat later in date than 
the caskets with pagan subjects are those 
with biblical themes. To the tenth or 


‘garments. The 
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eleventh century we may assign three sides 
of a casket with carvings illustrating scenes 
from the story of Joshua. Another plaque 
illustrating an episode in the history of 
Joshua (the Execution of the King of 
Hazor) may be assigned to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. Of the same date 
are two plaques from a casket with scenes 
from the story of Adam and Eve. The 
carvings represent Adam and Eve at the 
forge and in the fields harvesting grain. 

With these caskets we may note a smaller 
ivory box with carvings representing 
Christ, the Virgin, Saint John the Baptist, 
and the Apostles. This beautiful example 
of Byzantine carving dates from about the 
tenth century. It once contained the “Op- 
penheim reliquary,” a celebrated example 
of Byzantine enameling and one of the 
treasures of the Morgan Collection. Both 
objects were once owned by Pope Inno- 
cent IV (1243-1254), and were heirlooms 
in the Fieschi family. 

Two fine plaques, probably from book- 
covers, exemplify the highly developed 
Byzantine style of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. One is a symbolic Crucifixion 
representing the Virgin and Saint -John 
standing on either side of the Cross, which 
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‘s fixed in the bowels of Adam; and, below 
Christ’s feet, a scene of the rending of His 
other ivory represents 
the Dormition (falling asleep) of the Vir- 
gin. Surrounded by the Apostles, Christ 
receives in His arms the soul of the Virgin 
figured as an infant. A Virgin and Child, 
cut from an ivory plaque, probably the 
central panel of a triptych, is a good ex- 
ample of the aristocratic art of Byzan- 
tium in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Two Slavonic ivories of the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century are exhibited with 
the Byzantine ivories to show the continu- 
ance of the tradition. 





(Continued on page 185.) 
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The Future of the Diamond Market 





Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular by Prof. Frank B. Wade. 
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66 A PROPHET is not without honor 

save in his own country,” unless he 
attempts to predict the course of the mar- 
ket, especially of the diamond market, dur- 
ing the troubled period of reconstruction 
after the world war. In the latter case, al- 
though there may be little of honor to gain, 
it may be well, in view of the enormous 
values at stake, to attempt to make use of 
the known factors of the situation to fore- 
cast the probable course of events and to 
formulate a line of conduct in regard to 
merchandising in diamonds. 

It is generally conceded that prices of 
commodities are due to recede, that, having 
had a rising market for some years we may 
now expect to have a falling market for 
some time. The sky rocket has been going 
up for a long time. The stick must now 
soon begin to come down. The question 
uppermost in the minds of those who have 
large, or even small investments in dia- 
monds is this—‘‘Will diamonds fall off in 
price along with most other goods?” With 
commendable prudence many diamond mer- 
chants have, in recent months, reduced their 
purchases, with the instinctive feeling that, 
whatever happens, it will be safer to go 
slowly and not commit themselves, finan- 
cially, to any opinion in regard to the 
course of the diamond market. 

While such a course is probably a wise 
one for a temporary policy let us scan the 
situation carefully with a view to building 
a permanent policy in regard to purchases 
during the next few years. We may as 
well face the situation at once and frankly 
acknowledge that we must not expect, in 
the years immediately ahead, any such run- 
away retail market in diamonds as we have 
been enjoying during the period of artificial 
prosperity brought about by the war. The 
probable $100,000,000 importation of dia- 
monds into the United Statese during the 
current fiscal year, will very likely remain 
a record for some time. 

That a very large quantity of diamonds 
will still be imported and sold in this coun- 
try in the coming years is, however, almost 
a foregone conclusion. Consider that we 
shall still be “marrying and giving in mar- 
riage” and that the marriage customs of 
a people change for slowly. Hence, hun- 
dreds of thousands of engagement diamonds 
will be needed. One might almost say that 
the engagement stone was the backbone of 
the diamond business. Moreover, during 
the past few years, larger stones have been 
given by the fiancé to his fiancée and al- 
though comparisons may be invidious, yet 
they are bound to be made and every young 
man will give his girl as large and as fine 
a stone as he can afford, in order that it 
may compare favorably with the engage- 
ment stones of friends and acquaintances. 
The giving of a costly gift at the bethrothal 
is not altogether an extravagance. If the 
young man hasn’t the sand to work and 
earn and save a considerable sum for the 
engagement pledge the girl may very likely 
be better off without him. We have then, 
in our engagement customs alone, an as- 


surance of a large continuing demand for 
diamonds. 

Another factor to be considered is that, 

with advancing age a country changes its 
attitude toward objects of art and other 
luxuries. While the struggle with the 
wilderness in a new country is intense the 
pioneers have little time or means for 
luxuries. As the country becomes more 
settled and better developed we find such 
comforts as running water, modern plumb- 
ing, electric equipment, etc., coming into 
use and then objects of art, fine jewelry 
and gems, better musical and other enter- 
tainment, etc., come into demand. Now 
there are still many portions of the United 
States where this type of change is yet 
in progress and it may be confidently ex- 
pected that many of the children of the 
thousands of farmers, for example, who 
have made money and bought additional 
land with it, rather than gems, will shortly 
be in the market for gem set jewelry. We 
may thus count on a developing demand 
in this country because of its relative new- 
ness. ;, 
Again, many of the huge number of 
new purchasers of diamonds in the past 
few years, have “got the fever.” The love 
of gems is a most contagious affair. They 
will pass it on to others. Moreover many 
of them will desire other and larger or 
finer diamonds. The thing grows on one. 
Just as the purchaser of a single bond finds 
himself wanting another and another, so 
the owner of a diamond comes to want a 
mate to it. We have then in the already 
large ownership of diamonds in the United 
States the seed of a large and continuing 
demand for more diamonds. 

These several factors, Ist the engagement 
stone demand, 2nd the demand due to the 
development of our country and 3rd, the 
demand due to present ownership and its 
influence, are all based upon human nature 
and are dependable over considerable pe- 
riods of time. Economic changes may in- 
fluence the ability of the people to yield 
to their desires in these matters, but they 
cannot abate the desire. The yearning for 
such materially non-essential things as dia- 
monds is intense. “Man shall not live by 
bread alone.” Things of beauty call, as 
well as things of the body and of the spirit, 
and men will have such things if they are 
at all obtainable. Hence we can count on 
a continuing demand for diamonds in the 
future. 

Being thus assured, humanly speaking, of 
a steady demand for diamonds, although 
not one of as intense avd feverish a char- 
acter as that which we have recently been 
experiencing, let us next consider that 
other and cpposite facto, the supply. In 
this regard the diamond merchant has 
every reason to congratulate himself that 
his business is most fortunately situated. 
With underproduction of almost every 
other commodity confronting the ‘world to- 
day the diamond market finds itself sup- 
ported by a powerful dual syndicate which 
absolutely controls the mining and the sale 
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of something over 90 per cent of the 
world’s output of diamonds. The supply 
in the earth at the mines is probably ample 
for many years to come. The necessary 
labor supply is available with the release 
of those who were in the service. 

That there will never be an overproduc- 
tion to glut the market while the Syndi- 
cate lasts is assured. The syndicate has 
ever held fast to the policy, originated 
probably by Cecil Rhodes, who believed 
that diamonds at a high and advancing 
price would command more respect in the 
world’s markets than cheap diamonds. 
Few other industries are so fortunately sit- 
uated as to be able to regulate the supply 
to the demand. In any commodity but a 
luxury such control would be reprehensible 
and would not be tolerated by modern 
public opinion. No criticism of the control 
of the diamond market has arisen. 

Again, the comparatively recent arrange- 
ment between the selling syndicate affords 
an accurate control of the supply. The 
agreement bases the mining operations of 
any three months period upon the sales of 
the preceding three months. Thus the 
pulse, so to speak, of the market demand, 
is tested four times per year and mining 
operations are so controlled as to afford 
only a supply sufficient for the indicated 
demand. 

That this control will continue is made 
tremendously probable because of the fact 
that it is enormously to the interest of 
Ist, Great Britain, 2d, the United States of 
America, 3d, the two great syndicates, 4th, 
the diamond cutting industry, 5th, the 
large number of importers, 6th, the other 
diamond merchants and dealers, and 7th, 
the host of private owners of diamonds 
that this control continue. 

The South African export duty and the 
mining duty on diamonds accounts for 
Great Britain’s immediate interest. The 20 
per cent tariff on cut stone, the 10 per cent 
tariff on rough gem diamonds and the 5 
per cent sales tax on diamond jewelry ac- 
count for the interest of the United States, 
The interest of each of the other groups is 
obvious. 

The very real and very great investment 
value of the diamond hangs mainly upon 
an advancing market which has been made 
possible only by syndicate control. Should 
any violent shock seriously affect diamond 
values all other markets and all business 
would suffer irreparably because of the in- 
terdependence of business affairs. Thus we 
see that everybody should be for, rather 
than against a continuance of adequate con- 
trol. There is too much at stake to risk 
any let-down. That which everybody ar- 
dently wishes and works for is most likely 
to happen. Everything presages a continu- 
ance of a controlled diamond market, hence 
no drop in prices is likely. 

The cutting industry and its ability to 
handle the required output should be con- 
sidered in connection with the question of 
supply. It will be of little use to mine an 
adequate quantity of diamonds if they can- 
not be cut in sufficient numbers to fill the 
demand. While it was probably true that, 
owing to the wiping out of the Antwerp 
industry and the calling into military service 
of many cutters at a time when the world 





(Continited on page 119.) 
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The Future of the Diamond Market 





(Continued from Page 109.) 
oS 
demand for diamonds was soon to become 
enormous, the industry was for a time 
ynable to supply enough cut stones, yet that 
difficulty is past. The Antwerp industry 
i; rapidly being re-established. English and 
American cutting shops have multiplied, 
French and Swiss cutters have been busy 
and, at the same time the feverish demand 
has fallen off, so the diamond cutting in- 
dustry in the next few years can adequately 
supply the market demand. Most indus- 
tries are not so favorably placed. 

A factor that has been disturbing the 
slumbers of some diamond merchants for 
the past few months is the possibility of 
the extensive sale of diamonds by private 
parties in case of hard times. To be per- 
fectly frank some people will sell their 
diamonds in such times. They will have to. 
Having sung—like the grasshopper—during 
the Summer of prosperity—they will be 
forced to dance, like that improvident in- 
sect, when the Winter of adversity comes, 
and they will “have to pay the fiddler.” But 
let us consider what effect such private 
sales will have upon the market. In the 
first place, most owners of diamonds will 
not ‘sell them. Few engagement stones 
will be sold. As to other jewels, most peo- 
ple become attached to ‘their diamonds 
and hate to part with them. Many will use 
them as collateral for loans, and thereby 
justify all diamond merchants who have 
represented constantly to the public that 
such use may readily be made of a dia- 
mond. If the loans are not repaid the 
stones merely go into the stocks of the 
loan agents, who are essentially dealers in 
diamonds and members of the trade. There 
is no harm in that. 

As to private sale to private parties— 
there will ever be but little of that. The 
man or woman who is about to buy a dia- 
mond wants expert opinion on it from 
someone in the trade in whom he or she 
has confidence. Thus, few stones will pass 
from hand to hand without the assistance 
of members of the fraternity. Such busi- 
ness as may be done thus is natural enough 
and if it were not possible the original 
sale of diamonds would be much more 
difficult. The great majority of private 
sales will inevitably be made to dealers who 
know what to buy and what not to buy and 
who doubtless should buy in such times 
whenever desirable stones can be had under 
the market. They will not only thus ac- 
quire many a good buy but they will help 
to sustain the diamond market and to pre- 
serve the confidence of the public in its 
Stability. In many cases the seller will 
realize a profit on the sale to a dealer, es- 
pecially if some time has elapsed between 
purchase and sale. This is, of course, due 
to the artificially advancing market. 

With the above consideration in mind 
let us not allow ourselves to be made afraid 
by the “bugaboo” of a flood of private 
selling, 

Now what can be said as to the policy 
of the selling syndicate in case of a marked 
slowing down in demand? (Which is 
really about the only event that is likely 
to give us concern.) It would perhaps be 
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better to let the syndicate speak for itseli— 
but surely, in view of the previous record, 
the policy will be to reduce production and 
to advance prices slowly. If, then, the 
prices of other commodities fall while dia- 
mond prices remain steady, that amounts 
really to an advance in diamond prices. 
The dollars that one will receive for his 
diamonds, though no more numerous, will 
then buy more of other commodities than 
the dollars he gave for them. We will 
then, if this proves to be the case, have 
an advancing market for diamonds for a 
long time. 

What then should be the policy of the 
retail dealer in diamonds? In discussing 
this matter let it be said at once that this 
article is written in the hope that it will 
advance the interests of the entire diamond 
trade and not with a view to helping any 
one branch of it more than another. In the 
long run it is to the advantage of every 
member of the trade to have the whole 
industry prosperous. 

Should not the retailer, then, in view of 
the great probability of a continuing, al- 
though somewhat slackened, demand for 
diamonds, continue to add to his stock 
judiciously? Let him have a good assort- 
ment of sizes and of grades, according to 
the usual demands of his trade. If the 
dealer does not have, and act as if he had, 
confidence in the stability of diamond values 
how can he expect his customers to have 
such confidence? 

If all dealers will have confidence and 
act the part, their very conduct will go 
far toward actually creating business. It 
is not necessary to vie with one’s competi- 
tor in the display of huge overstocks of 
diamonds. Too many retailers are need- 
lessly afraid of competition. This is ro 
time to overextend oneself by giving too 
many notes, even though the datings seem 
remote. Take your discounts if you can, 
but in any case have enough diamonds in 
stock for your probable needs. Beyond that 
there is always the memorandum account 
for special needs. 

To conclude: in all human probability, 
while we may expect a sufficient slackening 
in demand to allow time for taking account 
of stock, yet there will likely be a steady de- 
mand for diamonds in moderate quantity 
in this country for years to come. The 
market will probably advance, actually as 
well as potentially, while commodity prices 
fall in most other lines. The supply will 
still be regulated to suit the demand and 
there will be no glutting of the markets by 
private sale. Diamond merchants should 
therefore proceed cautiously but confidently 
to do business as usual and not be affected 
by pessimism in other industries, 





The jewelry repair shop of O. A. 
Schwartz at Easton, Pa., was visited re- 
cently by thieves, who stole watches, dia- 
monds and other articles worth almost $800. 
The thieves gained entrance by boring a 
hole through the frame of a door, leading 
to the shop, and unfastening a latch. After 
getting inside, the thieves apparently took 
their time in assorting only the best goods 
that could be found. No clues were left 
by the thieves, although the detectives are 
hopeful of finding at least some finger- 
prints. 
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President of American Manufacturers Export 
Association Declares That Cause for 
Alarm Has Disappeared—Plan for 
Healthy Growth 
In a statement prepared Thursday, W. L. 
Saunders, of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., and 
President of the American Manufacturers 
Export Association, declared that, while a 
few months ago there was cause for alarm 
in industrial conditions, various restrictions 
that were imposed by the Government, the 
Federal Reserve Banks and part of the pub- 
lic have prevented drastic results and 
brought about a situation that now fore- 
bodes encouragement for the future indus: 
trial prosperity of America and its foreign 
trade. Mr. Saunders believes that the re- 
adjustment which is now going on, mod- 
erately but definitely, should surely encour- 
age American manufacturers to lay plans 
for a healthy growth of business in foreign 
markets. Mr. Saunders’ statement reads: 
“A few months ago there was cause for 
alarm in industrial conditions. Prices and 
bank loans were soaring and it seemed to 
conservative business men that the shock of 
the war was not over; that we were riding 
for a fall. Being forewarned, the Govern- 
ment, the Federal Reserve Banks and the 
public determined to exert such reasonable 
pressure as might forestall drastic results. 
Restriction of expenditures by the Govern- 
ment, the issue of short term certificates at 
market rates, the rise in the discount rate 
at the Federal Reserve Banks, and the de 
termination on the part of the public that 
prices must come down or they would not 
buy, have resulted in a decided re-adjust- 

ment which is now going on. 

“Bank ioans inthe Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict of New York have declined 213 mil- 
lions from the peak, which was only about 
the middle of last June. In New York 
City the bank loans have declined 322 mil 
lions from the peak of October, 1919. All 
Federal Reserve Bank Loans have declined 
45 millions from the peak of February last. 

“The latest available index of prices 
made by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, by the Bureau of Labor, by Dun’s, 
Bradstreet’s, British Statist, French, Ital- 
ian, Japanese, Canadian and Swedish, all 
show declines varying from a half per cent 
(Swedish) to 25 per cent (Japanese). On 
basic commodities it is safe to say that the 
decline from the peak of high prices in 
America has averaged some 8 or 9 per 
cent. Beginning with leather, silk and tex- 
tiles the declines have now extended to 
cotton, wheat, corn and hogs. The Annal- 
ist food index now shows one per cent, 
Bradstreet’s food index shows a decline of 
15 per cent below the same time last year. 

“The Bureau of Labor index shows a 
decline of 2.6 per cent in July over June, 
the declines being in clothing and food. 

“Such conditions are encouraging for the 
future industrial prosperity of America 
and of its foreign trade. We have main- 
tained an increasing foreign trade against 
the extraordinary adverse conditions. The 
readjustment which is now going ou, mod- 
erately but definitely, should surely encour- 
age American manufacturers to lay plans 
for a healthy growth of business in for- 
eign markets.” 
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Carats 


Best Selling Size To-day 


JAMES J. LOEB & BROTHER 


IMPORTERS and CUTTERS of MELEE 
68 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


Antwerp, 1 Rue van Lerius London, E. C., Holborn Viaduct 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


President Davidson Tells What Has Been 
Accomplished by the Jewelry Crafts Assn. 
New York, Aug. 26, 1920. 


Editor, THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR: 

The jewelry Crafts Association is now 
fairly well known to jewelers throughout 
the country as an established and proven 
trade organization, even though it is very 
young in years of service. However, it may 
be interesting for your readers to know a 
little more about the work of the associa- 
tion and its sphere of usefulness. 

The membership now totals, with affilia- 
tions, over four hundred and twenty and it 
is representative of the best thought in the 
industry. 

The association has just passed through 
an active experience of constructive work, 
namély, it established “the open shop” in 
the industry, modified unreasonable and un- 
economic demands of labor and established 
in the shops of its members and affiliated 
associations practices fundamentally sound 
and equitable for the employer and em- 
ploye alike. 

The jewelry business has felt the need, 
especially during the last few years, for 
some medium to link together the interests 
of the manufacturer, the dealer and the 
worker. The Jewelry Crafts Association 
presents this advance thought to the in- 
dustry. This idea is based upon the fact 
that many of the problems of the manufac- 
turer must necessarily tend toward the 
dealer, because any unstable manufacturing 
conditions which affect the producer are, as 
a matter of course, unavoidably passed 
along to the distributor. 

It was a big task to put this idea into 
practical use on account of prevailing trade 
precedents. But the formative work has 
been done and the lessons taught by the 
efforts already made have been thoroughly 
learned, so that this knowledge assures the 
completion of ‘plans for the future that will 
be more successful than ever. 

This broad underlying principle of sound 
trade development through mutual co- 
operation, has for its object the promotion 
of reforms and definite standards in the 
manufacture and distribution of jewelry 
and the creation of more friendly and ben- 
eficial trade relations for all concerned. 

An important aim of the association is 
to see to it that the employer will have a 
proper understanding and appreciation of 
the value of the conscientious worker and 
that the worker will appreciate and realize 
that he is a most important element in his 
industry and that his own future is deeply 
concerned with its progress and welfare. 

The Jewelry Crafts Association is deeply 
interested in needed reforms in_ trade 
schools, their proper point of contact with 
the industry and a better apprenticeship 
system, as an incentive for the right type 
of youth to enter the trade. It will lend 
every effort to create pride in Americanism 
and American standards. It also feels the 
need of developing in the salesman a better 
technical and historic knowledge of jewelry. 

It is appreciated that the efficient develop- 
ment of any industry can be accomplished 
only by the co-operation of every element 
in it and to approach more complete co- 
ordination, trade association growth must 
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increase by successive additions. It is our 
intention, therefore, to build up a broad and 
representative membership, so that our as- 
sociation will be fitted to promote further, 
particularly from the production and dis- 
tributing standpoints, the welfare of the 
entire industry. The manufacturer assumes 
this responsibility to its fullest extent and 
it is particularly desirable to have all the 
representative dealers also accept and join 
in this trade obligation. 

This is a far-reaching purpose and our 
success will depend in a large measure upon 
the readiness of the trade to accept the idea 
that one association can work as a whole 
for at least the majority of those engaged 
in the production and distribution of good 
jewelry. 

Very truly yours, 
De Wirtr A. Davinson, 
President Jewelry Crafts Association, Inc. 








PICK SALESMAN’S POCKET 


Traveler for Omaha Wholesale Firm Robbed 
of Rings Worth $2,000 While Attend- 
ing Ball Game 


Omana, Nebr., Aug. 25—J. M. Wash- 
burn, traveling salesman for the Byrne-Duff 
Jewelry Co. of Omaha, was robbed of $2,000 
worth of diamond rings which he had in his 
pocket while attending a ball game here 
last week. A wallet containing $300 in an- 
other pocket was not touched. Four dia- 
mond rings were lost—all his personal 
property. 

Mr. Washburn carried the missing dia- 
monds in an envelope in his pocket. Three 
were one-carat rings, and one was a two- 
carat ring. A well dressed man who sat 
next to Washburn is suspected of the theft. 
Mr. Washburn says the stranger grew sus- 
piciously familiar with him during their 
stay in the grand stand watching the game, 
and that late in the afternoon he inquired 
about the time of Washburn and announced 
that he had to leave at once. After his de- 
parture, Washburn noticed his envelope with 
the rings was gone. 

Mr. Washburn is the salesman whose 
two sample trunks were looted by burglars 
who entered a jewelry store at Torrington, 
Wyo., some months ago on a night when 
Washburn had left his trunks in a retail 
jeweler’s store over night. The burglars 
implicated in the Wyoming affair were ap- 
prehended later and some of the jewelry 
was recovered. 











BURGLARS OPEN SAFE 


Thieves Get Jewelry Worth $2,000 and $900 
in Cash from Store of A. Falkenheim, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26.—Robbers 


opened a safe in the jewelry store of A. 
Falkenheim, 948 N. 11th St., early last Sun- 





. day morning and stole $900 in cash and 


jewelry valued at $2,000. 

Falkenheim, who lives above the store, 
is away from the city with his family for 
the Summer. The robbery was discovered 
by a policeman, who found a “jimmied” 
window, after daybreak. 








L. Galloway has purchased the H. A. Car- 
lisle jewelry business at Laurel, Mont. 
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BANDITS RAID OFFICE 


Armed Men Tie Up Philadelphia Manufac- 
turing Jeweler in His Shop and Rob 
Safe of Diamonds and Clean 
Out Cash Drawer 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 26—Two armed 
bandits on Wednesday afternoon raided the 
office of. Edward H. Herbein, a manufac- 
turing jeweler, on the third floor of 34 S. 
16th St., bound and gagged the proprietor 
and then made their escape with unset 
precious stones valued at $1,500 and $75 
in cash. 

Herbein, in telling his story to Captain 
of Detectives Souder shortly after the hold- 
up, said that the two men who committed 
the robbery came into his place of business 
last Saturday and asked to look at some 
diamonds. Herbein said he showed them a 
tray and after setecting a stone valued at 
$400 the men requested that it be put aside 
and that they would call for it on Monday. 

They did not return on Monday or Tues- 
day, but shortly after 2 o’clock Wednesday 
afternoon they walked into the jeweler’s 
office and again asked to look at the stone 
they had selected. Herbein was about to 
reach for it when one of the bandits, who 
was about six feet tall, seized the jeweler 
by the throat and backed him into a chair 
setting between the two showcases in the 
office. 

“Better tie him up or he might squeal,” 
said the shorter of the two bandits as he 
made toward the safe. 

The tall man took some rope out of his 
pocket and bound Herbein’s hands in front 
of him. Apparently this did not suit and 
the jeweler’s hands were then tied behind 
him and a dirty towel was thrust into his 
mouth as a gag. Then with Herbein .ef- 
fectively trussed up, the bandits lifted him 
off his feet and tied him.to the spigot of a 
washstand against the side of the room. 

Without further delay the men ransacked 
the safe, and scooping up the $1,500 worth 
of unset gems, they dumped them into their 
pockets. After robbing the cash drawer 
of $75, they warned Herbein he had better 
not move or it would go hard with him. 
This threat was accompanied by a display 
of revolvers. 

After he thought the bandits had gone, 
the jeweler managed to twist himself away 
from the spigot, but he was unable to get 
his hands loose. He worked the doorknob 
until he had gotten the door open, then 
backing against the elevator push-button he 
kept his finger on it until the car operator 
answered the ring and released him. 

Both men rushed down to the street, but 
by this time the bandits had disappeared. 
Several witnesses said that the two men 
ran south on 16th St., and, after mingling 
with the Chestnut St. crowds, made good 
their escape. 

Herbein was able to give an excellent 
description of both to Captain of Detectives 
Souder, and a “flyer” with the description 
has been sent to all police districts and the 
authorities in nearby cities and towns. 











The Marion Jewelry Mfg. Co., Marion, 
O., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000. The incorporators are J. Bindlay, 
R. A. Lau, C. B. King and E. W. Owen. 
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Quaker Jewelers Make Merry 





Members of Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club Hold Enjoyable Clambake at 
Philadelphia Gun Club, Eddington 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Aug. 25.—The fa- 
mous shooting ground and headquarters of 
the Philadelphia Gun Club at Eddington, on 
the banks of the picturesque Delaware River 
was the scene today of the annual clam- 
bake of the Philadelphia Jewelers’ Club. 
The Summer affair held each year by the 
local club always attracts not only local 
jewelers, but draws on the industry from 
outlying cities and towns, extending as far 
east as New York, and this year was no 
exception. 

Not for many years has the club held 
such a well attended affair of this sort. It 
was at first feared that the early morning 
rain and the heavy dark sky would tend 
to keep down the attendance, but instead 
these unfortunate occurrences seemed to 
bring the jewelers out. Only a few seats 
remained unoccupied in the special train, 
which took the jewelers from the Broad 
St. station of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
the scene of activity. 

The departure from the railroad terminal 
took place at 12.03 p. mM. and 40 minutes 
later the members and their guests arrived 
at the Eddington railroad station, where 
they were met by other members who took 
them by autos to the grounds of the gun 
club. Before the jewelers arrived, “a squad 
of clambakers” was busy preparing for the 
feast which was later served at long tables 
set out under the trees along the banks of 
the Delaware River. 

“Charley” Powers, the official director of 
quoits of the Jewelers’ 24-K Club of New 
York, was imported to the Quaker city to 
handle this feature of the affair for the 
Philadelphians. Just as soon as the jewel- 
ers arrived on the grounds “Charley” 
busied himself with enlisting teams to play 
the quoits turnament. He finally succeeded 
in getting 10 different aggregations and at 
1.30 p. mM. the tournament was started on 
its way. The games were hotly contested 
and at the time “mess call” was sounded, 
only two teams remained for the finals, 
these consisting of Messrs. Remey and 
Coates and Black and Black. After the 
clambake had been served, the tournament 
was resumed and finally ended with the 
team of Black and Black being returned 
victorious. Each member of this team, 
which was composed of father and son, 
were awarded a handsome pair of: gold cuff 
links as prizes. 

Needless to say the real feature of the 
day was the “bake.” This was served by 
a host of colored waiters, who, after fill- 
ing all the jewelers up with steamed clams, 
continued to appease their appetites with 
lobsters, chicken, potatoes, corn on the cob, 
watermelon and cigars. Of course, the 
usual “Volsteadized,” amber-colored fluid 
flowed freely and was a great aid in help- 
ing to wash down the food. 

No affair held by the Quaker City 
jewelers is complete without Fred Yockel, 
Philadelphia’s famous singer and comedian, 
and after the clambake had been served, 
it was Fred who kept the members and 


their guests amused for several hours. He 
sang many songs and told numerous funny 
stories to help add enjoyment to a 
most pleasant and successful affair. For 
the remainder of the afternoon the jewelers 
amused themselves at card games and in 
other ways. For the success of the affair 
great credit is due “Lou” White and “Bob” 





MADE THE WHEELS GO 


WHO 
ROUND 


L. P. WHITE, 


Coates, who worked continually to make 
every moment of the day pleasant and in- 
teresting. 








First Watch and Jewelry Fair at 
Geneva 


A REPORT received recently from Trade 
Commissioner H. Lawrence Groves, 
at Zurich, Switzerland, says: 

“One hundred and seventy-three manu- 
facturers of watches, jewelry, and kindred 
products were represented at the first fair 
devoted exclusively to these articles, which 
was held in Geneva from July 11 to 25. 
The fair was organized purely for commer- 
cial purposes, and with the exception of two 
days each week it was open only to qualified 
buyers. 

“The widely scattered countries from 
which the buyers came was noteworthy. 
French, Italian, and English representatives 
were on hand in considerable numbers; 
Spain, the Netherlands, and the Scandina- 
vian countries had their tradesmen in Ge- 
neva; some of the best business was re- 
ported coming from dealers from the Far 
East, notably India, Siam, and Japan; rep- 
resentatives of a number of South American 
firms were also on hand, said to be placing 
considerable orders. 

“Unsettled market and exchange condi- 
tions are reported by Swiss manufacturers 
to have resulted in the cancellation of cer- 
tain orders, which has placed the industry 
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in Switzerland on a somewhat uncertain 
basis. One of the prime objects of this fair 
was to militate against this situation by at- 
tracting buyers from markets as widely 
scattered as possible, in order that changed 
conditions affecting one country might be 
offset by conditions in another. 

“The displays at the fair included an 
elaborate line of watches, chronometers, 
measuring instruments of precision, and 
bracelet watches. Bracelet watches were in 
evidence at almost every watchmaker’s 
stand. The display of a number of cheap 
lines of small clocks, alarm clocks, and 
bracelet watches was especially noteworthy. 
The absence of the German competition in 
the former articles has enabled the Swiss 
manufacturers to become established on a 
substantial basis, and they are now manu- 
facturing these articles in considerable quan- 
tities. Their position appears such as to 
insure their successful competition with the 
manufacturers from across the Rhine. The 
manufacture of rolled-gold watch chains, 
and similar articles has also become well 
established in Switzerland in competition 
with the well-known factories of Pforzheim, 
Germany. Enameled jewelry coming large- 
ly from the Geneva manufacturers, and other 
forms of low-priced jewelry, were conspic- 
uous, for in this line, as well, the Swiss have 
developed the industry during the war at 
the expense of the German trade. 

“The management of the fair expect to 
hold a similar exposition every one or two 
years. A definite decision in the matter 
will not be made until later.” 








DEATH OF F. E. SMITH 





Pioneer California Jeweler Dies in San 
Jose in His 84th Year 

San Jose, Cal, Aug. 25.—Jewelers all 
over this section of the State are express- 
ing interest and regret at the death of 
Frank E. Smith, prominent jeweler of San 
Jose, who died Aug. 16 at the age of & 
years and two months. 

Deceased had been in the jewelry busi- 
ness in California for 61 years, having set- 
tled in Marysville in early days. He was 
in his store in San Jose up to a few days 
before his death, which was very sudden. 
In his store on S. Ist St., San Jose, he was 
assisted by his son-in-law, J. C. Travis, and 
his grandson, Walter Travis. 

The late Mr. Smith came to California 
from Waltham, Mass. 








Norwegian Prohibition on Importation of 
Luxuries 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 25.—Consul 
General Letcher has cabled from Chris- 
tiania, Norway, under date of Aug. 19, 1920, 
that the Norwegian Government has an- 
nounced the prohibition of the importation 
of articles of luxury, including automobiles, 
except under license. 

A list of prohibited articles grouped under 
26 headings has been issued and will be 
published in Commerce Reports as soon as 
received, 








J. A. Zang & Son, Alliance, Ohio, has 
reported to the police a loss of a railroad 
watch valued at $75, which was taken by a 
sneak thief. 
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Exclusive Creations 
IN 


Diamond Platinum Pieces 
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SC the smart effect of our fine 
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Diamond Platinum pieces gain 


= 


instant admiration. 


The product of our shops appeals to 
discriminating purchasers and you 
will take great pride in offering such 
merchandise to your customers. 


—— 


DAVIDSON & SCHWAB, Inc. 


Fine Diamond Jewelry Importers of Precious Stones 
126-132 West 46th Street 


NEW YORK 
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Massachusetts Jewelers Hold Joint Outing 





Members of Retail Jewelers’ Associations of Lowell, Lawrence and Haverhill 
Enjoy Games, Dinner and Speeches at the Vesper Country Club 
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Lowett, Mass., Aug. 28.—The fourth an- 
nual outing of the Lowell, Lawrence and 
Haverhill Retail Jewelers’ Associations was 
held at the Vesper Country Club, Aug. 2. 
The Haverhill jewelers arrived at Lawrence 
in autos at 12:45, joined the Lawrence jew- 
elers on the way to Lowell, and arrived at 
Lowell at 1:15 p. m. The Lowell jewelers 
had four large banners inscribed, “Jewelers’ 
Outing,” and 50 American flags to decorate 
the twenty-five automobiles. A parade was 
formed on First St. and proceeded through 
the city to the Vesper Country Club, where 
a buffet luncheon was served. 

The sport games started at about 2:30 
o'clock and resulted as follows: 

Ist. Tug of War—Haverhill vs, Lowell. 
Lowell lost. 
Haverhill vs. Lawrence. Lawrence won 
an easy victory. 





2nd. Blindfolded “Strike the Pot.” Won 
by E, S. Fernald, Haverhill. 

3rd. One Foot Hop Race. Ist, H. Kay, 
Lawrence; 2nd, H. P. Reeney, Low- 
ell. 

4th. 16 Lb. Ball Throw, “Short Put.” Ist, 
Milton Harris, Lawrence, 35 ft. 

5th. Back Jump. Prize won by S. O. Young, 
Lawrence. 

6th. Pillow Contest. lst, G. A. Schmidt, 
Lawrence, 

7th. 220 Yard Dash. Ist, H. Kay, Law- 
rence; 2nd, H. P. Reeney, Lowell. 

8th. “Volley Ball’ Contest. 1st, Haverhill 


Team. 


After the sports a banquet was served. 
The address of welcome was made by Hugo 
Beil of the outing committee. The toast- 
master was joseph Harris, president of 
Lawrence Jewelers’ Association. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Perry D, Thompson, 
Mayor of Lowell. He presented three keys 
to the president. Louis D. Smith of Bev- 
erly, the secretary of the State Association, 
spoke briefly on the work of the association. 

Frank Ricard was introduced by the 
toastmaster as the “Bull Dog” of all jewel- 
ers’ associations, and presented the padlock. 
A padlock was presented to the president 
with three keys, and three links, represent- 
ing the three cities. Lowell, Lawrence and 
Haverhill, Merrimack Valley Jewelers’ As- 
sociation. Hugo Beil presented the three 
links and three mottoes, “Friendship,” “Co- 
operation,” “Fair Dealing.” 

A. J. Newhall, president of the North 
Shore Association, spoke of the association, 
and remarks were made by W. H. Forbes, 
J. E. McCourt, Max Albert, H. R. Arnold 
and F. H. Elliott, all of Boston. 

‘Among those present were: From Bos- 
ton, W. H. Forbes, Frank H. Elliott, W. 
Frank Galvin, H. R. Arnold, E. W. Kirby, 
William Dooley, Harold Wright, C. D. 
Smith, J. P. Killeher, A. G. Gilmore, F. E. 
Gluck, J. E. McCourt and Max M. Alberts 
of I. Alberts Sons; Louis S. Smith, Bev- 
erly, secretary State Association. From 
Haverhill, L. R. Spalding, A. Rosenblum, 
H. W. Bachelder, W. L. Kimball, William 


F. Graham, E. I. Bachelder, J. H. Jacques, 
George S. Smith, John E. Woodbury, Er- 
nest S. Fernald, J. W. Caheil, Frank Free- 
man and Peter H. Morrissett. From Law- 
rence, Robert Burrows, M. Harris, George 
E. Tuttle, Ed. A. Schmidt, S. O. Young, 
H. Kay, G. A. Schmidt, Hugo Beil, vice- 
president Lawrence Jewelers’ Association; 
Joseph Harris, president of Lawrence )j'ew- 
elers’ Association; James R. Kay, Israel Is- 
adore Feldman, William F. Henlet, Joseph 
Marceau, Lucien L’Heureux and D. P. Ri- 
card. From Lowell, Willis J. Peltier, Er- 
nest Forsberg, A. H. Abbott, Henry P. 
Reeney, Morris Schankman, James E. Lyle, 
Edward W. Freeman, J. Lavallee, Hon. 
Perry D. Thompson, mayor of Lowell; D. 
H. Harlow, president Lowell jewelers’ As- 
sociation; Sam Yafa, Joseph F. Mont- 
miny, Abraham Gustat, J. H. Seifer and 
Frank Ricard, secretary Lowell Jewelers’ 
Association. 








Frank J. Enos, Old Boston Jeweler, Dies of 
Heart Failure in the Store of His 
Employer 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 27.—Frank J. Enos, 
for about 40 years in the jewelry trade in 
Boston, died suddenly from heart failure in 
the jewelry store of William Kerr & Son, 

Hanover St., Aug. 24. 

Mr. Enos, who had been suffering from 
hardening of the arteries for several years, 
arrived at the store as usual in the morning, 
and soon after Mr. Kerr had come in went 
to open the safe. He missed the combina- 
tion twice and stooped down again as Mr. 
Kerr undertook the task. Suddenly Mr. 
Enos pitched forward, Mr. Kerr grasping 
him in his arms to prevent him from falling 
to the ground. Mr. Kerr, realizing the 
gravity of the situation, quickly summoned 
medical aid, but Mr, Enos apparently had 
expired during the few seconds he was in 
Mr. Kerr’s arms. The doctor arrived from 
the relief station and after a brief exam- 
ination pronounced that Mr. Enos had died 
almost instantly. 

Mr. Enos, who was 58 years of agé, leaves 
a widow, two daughters and two sons. He 
had been with Mr. Kerr 5 or 6 years as 
an assistant, and previous to that for 30 
years or more with Mr. Sherman on the 
same street. 








Jewelers’ Gold Bars Withdrawn and Ex- 


changed at New York 
Week Ended Aug. 28, 1920. 
The U. S. Assay Office reports: 
Gold bars exchanged for gold coins. .$1,257,200.51 
Gold bars paid depositors 87,354.43 


THM: via ahccWcew ad ebdecenees $1,344,554.94 
Of this the gold bars exchanged for gold coin 
are reported as follows: 


PN OLE”, cchutinkasvaus vbw Renweneae $338,267.50 
NN OO he cwideraxaddawrrentavede 188,348.46 
PN BO Rewwadanedawsnaieouiedian 267,506.01 
OR dacekesosasevmnaesdetek 192,050.35 
PEE 2c2ics pe donstureeetiaads 196,692.38 
POM TS ct risscwiscosevtvesweeve 74,335.81 

OMA aii vidieceaasindenwesaciceeaes $1,257,200.51 
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STILL A MYSTERY 


No Clew to Thief Who Stole Jewelry Case 
from Chicago Salesman’s Automobile 
at Detroit 


Detroit, Mich., Aug. 26.—Considerable 
mystery seems to surround the theft of 28 
trays of diamond rings, valued at from 
$18,000 to $20,000, stolen from an automo- 
bile parked in front of a restaurant on 
Gratiot, near Mt. Elliott Aves., on Monday, 
Aug. 23, which was reported in THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR last week. 

The diamonds were in charge of Samuel 
Schwartz, a traveling salesman for Lazarus 
& Weil, wholesale jewelers of Chicago. He 
had hired Robert Campbell, of 126 23rd 
St., to take him and his sample cases on a 
tour of east side jewelry stores. 

Reaching the noon hour, Schwartz and 
Campbell, his chauffeur, left the three sam- 
ple cases in the automobile in front of a 
restaurant on Gratiot Ave., while they went 
within to have a bite to eat. When they 
returned to the car, Schwartz reports that 
they found one of the sample cases missing. 

The police claim that Schwartz, when he 
first reported the case, said that he left 
Campbell in the car while he went around 
a corner to a store on a side street, and 
that when they went to the restaurant they 
found that one case of diamonds was miss- 
ing. Both Schwartz and Campbell refused 
to discuss the case with the newspaper re- 
porters when they were first questioned by 
the press about the robbery. Schwartz 
told the police, who are making a thorough 
investigation of the whole affair, that the 
thieves overlooked goods worth $32,000 
when they left the other two sample cases 
of diamonds and jewelry in the machine. 

This is the first case of a sample trunk 
robbery reported in the jewelry field here 
in over two years. Previous to that time 
there was an epidemic of robberies of 
jewelry salesmen’s sample trunks in De- 
troit. When then Police Commissioner 
James Couzens, now mayor, ridiculed the 
carelessness with which the _ travelers 
guarded their valuables the robberies be- 
gan to cease, 








Cuicaco, Aug. 26.—Siegfried Lazarus, 
the senior member of Lazarus & Weil, says 
that he knows no more about the robbery 
in Detroit than what the papers have car- 
ried. He was advised by Schwartz of the 
mishap by telegram, but the telegram was 
held up in delivery, it is claimed. How- 
ever, Mr. Schwartz is expected to return 
to Chicago at once and more data concern- 
ing the theft will then be available. 

When .asked what the stolen property 
was valued at, Mr. Schwartz said he had 
no way of telling just yet. “We expect 
Mr. Schwartz any time now, and then we 
will check up and see what was stolen,” 
he said. 

Just how the robbery was conducted or 
what suspicions are attached to the theft 
are not known here. The reports which 
come in from Detroit are very vague on 
this point. 








The Ford Jewelry Co., Pontiac, Mich., 
was recently robbed of 20 rings valued at 
$1,300. 
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the beautiful silk brocade cases furnished with the better grades. 

This is the modern method (instead of heaping the pearls on a tray), and it invariably 
results in larger and quicker sales. 

Use our Dealer-helps to bring new customers to your store. Newspaper electros and 
catalogue sent on request. 
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| Orienta Pearls can be very attractively displayed by using our special display tray and 
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The Latest Costume Fashions and Jewelry Styles 


Seen in Paris 


By Miss Isabelle M. Archer 





Information obtained by The Jewelers’ Circular’s fashion expert on her trip to Paris and London during July and August, 1920, and included in 
her address at the annual convention of the American National Retail Jewelers’ “Association at Louisville, Ky., 


Aug. 25. 























_ subjects were assigned to me by 
the editor of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
when I started on my trip to Paris and 
London in July. The first subject included 
the new costume fashions and their influ- 
ence on jewelry and the second subject was 
the new jewelry styles promised for the 
coming Winter. 

I learned among other interesting things 
about the new jewels that bracelets are to 
be worn on the upper arm and all manner 
of pearl and gem collars are to be used. 
Earrings have become popular again; hair 
ornaments are more ornate and exceedingly 
abundant, and the chatelaine variety as well 
as the bracelet and sautoir watch styles 
is to be used. And the reason for these 
particular fads and fancies I understood 
when I had studied the Paris offerings in 
hats, gowns and wraps; I then appreciated 
the timeliness and appropriateness of these 
new jewelry styles. 

One of the foremost gem styles of the 
season reflects the leading characteristics 
of the French, their love of the picturesque 
and the romantic. They have adopted the 
style of the second Empire as their model. 
How much this is in honor of the late 
Empress Eugenie and how much it is a 
matter of sequence in following the lead 
of last year’s fashions it is difficult to say. 
However, in Paris the new mode is a com- 
plete acceptance of the deep neck flounce, 
the wide hipped full short skirt, the typical 
lace trimming, the appropriate jewels and 
the hair dressing all complete. Even crino- 
line is echoed in the whaleboned hoops 
artfully placed on either side just below 
the hips. The type comes originally from 
the Spanish, for you know Eugenie was a 
Spanish princess. 

Look at the pictures, the paintings and 
prints of those times. You remember the 
famous group of Eugenie and her ladies in 
waiting. That painting gives an excellent 
idea of both the new silhouette and the 
gowned trimming. The waist or bust in 
the 1921 model is a trifle longer, the skirt 
less full and very much shorter and varia- 
tions on this field show such a wide di- 
vergence as lace trains and one piece 
gowns bordering on the Watteau with 
panels hanging from the shoulders at the 
back and long straight jumper cuffs which 
are hard to distinguish from the stiff 
fronted gowns of the Moyan Age. One 
historic fashion runs into the other and the 
two combined make up the mode that Paris 
is offering for wear this coming Winter. 

In accordance with this Eugenie style 
comes the lace trimmings. Lace is used on 
all gowns, real lace or machine made ac- 
cording to purpose and cost. Heavy 
thread laces appear on cloth frocks and 
the finest of chantilly on evening gowns. 


The jewels have been designed for wear 
with these new gowns to be absolutely 
appropriate, for you know the Parisian 
jeweler insists that all jewels should 
be planned for’ wear with definite gown 
styles. He is ready with appropriate combs 
and fillets for the Eugenie coif; with col- 
larettes and handsome necklaces; deep 
bracelets for the upper arms and wristlets, 
with long chains to be used for fans and 
vanity bags, with elaborate corsage orna- 
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ments and with finger rings in keeping with 
the costume. Among these are the newest 
jewels that I have found in Paris. 

To give you an example of one of these 
new gown styles, with its suitable jewels, 
I will describe one of the evening frocks 
Paris has planned for what they call “The 
Dancing.” It is a brocade in yellow Pom- 
padour satin embroidered and flounced in 
lace. The line of the low cut neck is 
round and edged with a deep lace flounce. 
The basque-like waist is formed of the satin 
with beads picking out the flower pattern 
on the material. The three flounces on the 
skirt start at the waist line on the sides, 
but at the lower edge of the basque in front 
and back and they are gathered fullest over 
the hips. The skirt is extremely short, and 
even then the last flounce is left without 
the backing of either petticoat or facing. 
In this unlined flounce we see the best rea- 


son for the adopting of the latest of all . 


Paris jewels, the wide flexible bracelet 
that is used as a garter just below the 
knee. 

Pink amethysts, and 


yellow topazes 


pearls were the gems suggested as the most 
appropriate for mounting in the platinum 
jewels to be worn with this frock. Dia- 
monds would be mounted in the finger 
rings, the garter or anklets and the slipper 
buckle as a matter of cost. There would 
be a fillet for the hair to be worn like the 
ribbon bands in Reynolds paintings, with 
ringlets across the forhead and a cluster 
of curls in lieu of a knot. . The fillet might 
hold either pearls or amethysts with dia- 
monds and the design could follow the lat- 
est pattern and be fluted at either edge and 
taper to a point where it disappeared be- 
neath the curls at the back of the head. 

A brooch pendant large enough to be 
called a corsage ornament, if one chose, is 
placed either at the center or at one side 
on the bodice. A bangle is worn on the 
left arm above the elbow and a tight fit- 
ting gem studded bracelet on the right 
wrist. The finger rings would hold dia- 
monds in accordance with the demands of 
the Parisian’s true artistic eye and the 
pearls left for the necklace and the hair 
ornaments. 

Another type of this new gown pattern 
I recognized in the restaurant gown whose 
skirt was a deep flounce of black lace 
caught up with jet ornaments to give the 
necessary puffings at the hips. The waist 
was a corSair-like over blouse or jet em- 
broidered net and the flounce of the decol- 
letage was stimulated by a very deep fringe 
of jet that hung to the waist line. Fringes 
of beads or jet like this one hang all the 
way around the shoulders and make the 
only sleeves these gowns can boast. 

For the afternoon that English introduc- 
tion the tea gown is created from velvet 
and fur, but following this same type with 
a straight line jumper above a full gath- 
ered skirt and a flat collar or short cape 
of fur either ermine or seal, doing duty 
as the shoulder finish. 


Speaking of jumpers, or as we call them 
here, over blouses, these useful and artistic 
gowns are sure to be with us for another 
year. The new designs are made ornate 
with wondrous trimmings and vivid with 
Oriental colorings, for the Orient has lent 
its gorgeous colorings to costume again. 
This year, though, the influence is Russian 
instead of Egyptian, and for the new em- 
broideries and bandings the motifs come 
direct from Czechoslovakia. These pecu- 
liar blends and almost archaic contrasts 
are to be seen in the new quilted and em- 
broidered silks and brocaded satins. The 
“jazz” colorings recently introduced here 
were forerunners of this more permanent 
art. Now we are to have adaptations from 
the original as our Winter gown trimmings 
and it will take the finest of colorful gems 
to meet the rigid demands of these clever 
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Illustrating more of the Wheeler standard of excellence. 


Wheeler-made platinum bar pins are veritable creations of beauty, of dis- 
tinctive design, and perfection in workmanship. 


The live jeweler will recognize that the selling of permanence in quality products 
—such as the Wheeler standard—is the foundation of successful business 
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To a satisfied customer, permanence in quality is remembered when price is 
long forgotten. 
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colors. The semi-precious stones are 
promised further attention and they will be 
used to build up bead necklaces of the sau- 
toir pattern, pendant earrings and hair or- 
naments and they will be mounted in the 
tops of mesh bags and in vanity cases. : 

Besides these Russian colors, black is to 

be used for evening gowns for restaurant 
and theatre; white, cream, buff and cafe- 
gu-lait appear as the favorite colors for 
heavy wraps and cloaks for both day and 
evening. Mauve, lavendar and violet will 
be seen in daytime house frocks and for 
formal gowns; reds ranging through the 
dull rich shades to the new Etruscan and 
deep Indian and Madeira, while for even- 
ing wear, at ball and opera the most fav- 
ored colors will be the rose reds, shrimp, 
salmon and apricot pinks and yellow in all 
its tints and shades from palest primrose 
to old gold and deep amber. 

There is a decided attempt to inaugurate 
a strict following of the costume styles of 
historic periods, an effort that has had an 
excellent effect on the brims of hats, gowns 
and jewels. All three have now the same 
period type as their focus and aim, and 
the lead given by the gown is found by 
all the accessories. For instance, if the 
old-time Spanish model is echoed ever so 
slightly in the gown, the details take their 
hint and follow that motive. lt is the 
same when the Oriental colorings, the 
colonial Empire, Grecian and Renaissance 
periods are shown for the gowns. The at- 
mosphere is retained by being emphasized 
in the jewels. 

Among the latest innovations in dress is 
the high collar. It is new in pattern, for 
instead of the black ribbon stock with the 
turnover cuff this new collar is topped with 
an outstanding frill or ruff and it is gen- 
erally most becoming. At first it may seem 
to the jeweler that these new ribbon stocks 
and high collars might be a detriment to 
the wearing of jewels, but in reality these 
collars are the cause of renewing the popu- 
larity of those becoming necklets of pearls 
and diamonds and those gem-studded bands 
of black velvet. The reason for this is 
found in the need for an evening substitute 
for the daytime high stock which is so 
badly missed that it demands a circlet of 
some kind to take its place when the high 
necked day frock is discarded for the decol- 
lette gown of the evening. The French 
are using pearls for this purpose mounted 
as a collar of four or more parallel strands 
finished with an upright diamond clasp 
and trimmed beside very often with a long 
rope of pearls which falls from the top ox 
the collar at the back and hangs to the 
length of 20 or 30 inches in a loop at the 
front. 

The new diamond collars are narrower 
than those of pearls and the latest design 
holds insets of sapphires or emeralds di- 
rectly in the center. The edges of these 
collars are finished with a waved or fluted 
border and the colored gems are grouped 
in clusters of three or five gems in a loz- 
enge or oval contour. : 

The latest velvet neck bands are mounted 
with small upright diamond-set platinum 
bars. These are placed in a trio of orna- 
mental bars in the front and a pair of fast- 
eners at the back. The larger diamond 
plaques and cameos which were used when 
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these black velvet necklets were last in 
favor have not yet been revived, but there 
is already a variety in the patterning of 
these little platinum bars and this Winter 
the new designs in these black velvet neck 
bands ought to be a jewelry feature. 

Other pieces besides the necklets have 
had attention called to their being by this 
new French fashion of the high collar, for 
earrings are being worn with these high 
ruffs and brooches are a necessary finish 
to the flat tailored bow of these crushed 
ribbon stocks. The earrings are of both 
the pendant and the stud variety, or they 
are chosen with regard to their becoming- 
ness to the wearer. Both are in good style 
and now that the hairdressing is away 
from the ears they will be worn more than 
ever. The brooches to be used with these 
high collars are of the circlet or cluster 
pattern, but not of the bar shape, and some 
new designs in these brooches in medium 
sizes and with pearls, diamonds, black onyx 
and the colored gems for their various set- 
tings will be readily accepted as a new 
jewel this vear. 

The dressing of the hair is gaining in 
attractiveness now that the bobbed head 
epidemic is pretty well over. To be fash- 
ionable the hair must be fluffy, almost 
towsled, to be quite up to the minute— 
gemmed ornaments are an absolute requi- 
site of the new coif. Fillets and bandeaux 
are worn for the evening, while as a gen- 
eral rule combs and barrettes are reserved 
for the daytime. The parting has dimin- 
ished in size and has all but disappeared, 
while the knot, like the front and sides of 
the coiffeur, is built up of curls and ring- 
lets and all semblance of smoothness has 
disappeared. 

The coif ornaments are often Oriental, 
with height added to the fillet until it be- 
comes a crown-like tiara or coronet. The 
bandeaux is the reverse of this high stand- 
ing fillet and it is turned down and trimmed 
with fringes or tassels until it becomes a 
gem-studded cap. The fringe is short 
where it meets the face and goes across 
the forehead, but depth is added behind 
the ears until it meets the knot and disap- 
pears. When tassels are used instead of 
the fringe they are placed one on either 
side directly behind the ears and for both 
tassel and fringe pearls are used more than 
other gems with diamonds forming a 
cluster at the top of the tassel and the up- 
ner edge of the fringe where it meets the 
bandeaux. 

Bracelets are to be worn on the upper 
arm as well as at the wrist, which implies 
that sleeves are tobe short. This is so with 
all gown sleeves, but the sleeves on suits, 
cloaks and wraps are compromising by be- 
coming wider at the wrist and finishing in 
medium length with a flare. Both bangles 
and flexible bracelets are to be worn for 
day and evening within the house and out of 
doors. When the wrist watch is used it 
is worn on the left wrist, while on the 
rights are the bracelets which are placed 
above the elbow. 

I cannot include here all the details in 
the designing and makeup of these new 
jewels, but later on I will talk of them 
more in detail. I must mention, however, 


that among the finger rings the bezel will 
be upright and the favorite gems, sapphires, 
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diamonds and pearls. The solitaire has 
come to stay, but it is a new solitaire, not 
the old round-cut crown-mounted single 
gem that we are so used to seeing. These 
new solitaires may be either smooth out 
or faceted and they are trimmed on either 
side with dainty clusters of very small dia- 
monds which are not counted when the 
ring is called a solitaire, for the centre 
stone is the only important one and it is 
exceedingly large. Fancy cut gems are 
here again in all jewels and they are 
grouped with three or four odd shapes 
making the color detail. 

Among watches there are three types 
now instead of two, for beside the popular 
sautoir and the universal bracelet watch 
there is a newcomer called by the old name 
of “chatelaine,” but differing conspicu- 
ously from its ancestor of our grand- 
mothers’ day. This new chatelaine hangs 
like a sautoir watch from a single flexible 
chain about four inches long which is 
topped by a small brooch. The brooch, 
chain and watch case match in gem set- 
ting and design and the whole makes an 
extremely pretty jewel. This is used with 
the frock where it is pinned by the brooch 
at the waist line and hangs against the 
fold of the full skirt: The brooch is very 
small, hardly any wider in fact than the 
watch case itself, and the watch is of the 
daintiest’ pattern. The whole is hand- 
somely encrusted with gems or trimmed 
with engine-turned enamel, and above this 
the gems are set in applique in pretty 
flower like clusters. 


The utility pieces attract our attention 
because instead of the envelope shape bag 
both vanity cases and mesh bags and, in- 
deed, all pocket pieces as well, are made 
on the long narrow form in ovals, lozenges 
or oblongs, and chains are placed at the 
end instead of the side of the piece. There 
is a new silver gilt that is used on hollow- 
ware and this may be seen also used for 
the coating of sterling silver utility pieces. 
It is exceedingly dainty and has made a 
new line in silverware that we will see here 
in abundance during the late Winter. It is 
so new that it has not yet arrived in this 
country, but it is sure to come, and when 
it does there will be a tremendous demand 
for both utility pieces and hollowware in 
this gold-coated silver. 

Among men’s jewels the tie holder is 
the newest article. It is not intended that 
it should take the place of the scarfpin, but 
simply be used to make a change from this 
perpetual jewel. It is a band 1% inches to 
1% inches in width, about % inch in depth, 
fastened at the back with a hinge and 
snap and attached to the tie by two sharp 
prongs. It is made of either gold or plat- 
inum preferably frosted in finish and 
mounted with small gems, either pearls, or 
diamonds, or combinations of pearls and 
diamonds with colored gems. 

The colors are gaining in favor in all 
jewels and pocket pieces for men and in 
jewels for evening wear sapphires, emer- 
alds, amethysts and brown topazes are seen 
as well as the more usual black onyx and 
engraved moonstone and crystal. The 
colored enamels are used on the other side 
to carry out regimental colors in men’s 
jewels and here all the colored gems will 
be popular for men’s jewelry this year. 
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Great Convention of A.N.R.J.A. at Louisville 


Fifteenth Annual Gathering of National Association Marked by Instructive Business Sessions— 
Breakfast Conferences Among New Features—Ohio River Trip and Automobile Tour Furnish 
Entertainment — Many Jewelers View Fine Exhibits—Officers Re-elected. 























ConvENTION Hatt, HotTer SEELBACH, 
LouisviLLE, Ky., Auc. 27.—Remarkable in 
many ways, the 15th annual convention of 
the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, which was brought to a close 
at noon today will be written into the rec- 
ords of the association as one of the most 
enjoyable, one of the most beneficial and 
one of the most enthusiastic that has ever 
been held. Although not as largely at- 
tended as some of the previous gatherings, 
the amount of work accomplished, the 
spirit of friendly co-operation manifested, 
and the genuine hospitality that is found 


Than see the slickest pictur 
In old Italy, I vow,’ 

Old Kentucky may be slower in some 
ways than her neighbors, but when it 
comes to genuine hospitality the stranger 
within the gates of Louisville, her conven- 
tion city, receives a welcome that he never 
forgets. So it- was that at this convention 
jewelers from the north, east, south and 
west were welcomed in royal fashion, were 
entertained as only a southern city can en- 
tertain, and started their homeward trip 
feeling that the time spent, the money ex- 
pended, and in many instances the long 


opening of the national. These reports in- 
cluded the -welcoming addresses, a major 
portion of the president’s address, : the ‘sec- 
retary’s report complete, the address of O. 
M. Ross, secretary of Canadian National 
Jewelers’ Association, and much other in- 
formation pertaining to the first session of 
the convention. : 

The second day was given over to ad- 
dresses, business conferences and in the 
afternoon to a boat ride on.the Ohio River. 
On Thursday the program was continued, 
with other addresses, the second breakfast 
conference, and in the evening a moving 





OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RETAIL JEWELERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1920-1921 


Left to right—Seated: A. W. Anderson, Secretary; Jean R. Tack, 1st Vice-President; A. A. Everts, President; Edw. H. Hufnagel, 2d Vice-President. 
Standing: A. J. Mansur, Executive Committee; Walter H. Mellor, Treasurer, and Lester Lawrence, Executive Committee 


below the Mason and Dixon line went to 
make the gathering stand out prominently | 
in the roster of national conclaves. The 
attendance was about 450 including mem- 
bers, represented by wholesalers and manu- 
facturers and guests. 

It has often been remarked that the fra- 
ternal spirit which exists among Ken- 
tuckians, wherever they meet, is a sure 
index of their origin, for as one of the 
poets has said a Kentuckian would 

“Rather be a hopper, 
Jus’ lazin’ in the corn 
On an old. Kentucky hillside 
Than any king that’s born. 
He’d rather. watch the blue grass 
Nod its dainty head and bow 


hours of travel had been adequately repaid 
in the benefits derived. 


In return for the hospitality extended, 
the visiting delegates brought to the con- 
vention the true spirit of association work, 
and the members of the trade from the 
newly organized southern States, as well 
as those States where the association work 
has been going on for a longer period in 
the south, reaped the benefit of their older 
brothers’ experience, counsel and advice. 

A report of the first day’s proceedings 
of the convention appeared practically com- 
plete in last week’s issue of THE JEWELERS’ 
CrrcuLar, together with a report of the 
meeting of the Kentucky State convention, 
which was held on the day prior to the 


picture show. Friday morning was devoted 
to a breakfast conference and the routine 
work of the convention, which included 
committee reports and the election of the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 


President, Arthur A. Everts, Dallas, 
Tex. 
First vice-president, Jean R. Tack, 


Newark, N. J. 

Second vice-president, Edward H. Huf- 
nagel, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Secretary, A. W. Anderson, Neenah, Wis. 

Treasurer, Walter H. Mellor, Michigan 
City, Ind. 

Members executive committee, A. G. 
Mansur, Burlington, Vt., and Lester Law- 
rence, Galesburg, III. 
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Full Report of the A. N.R. J. A. Convention 


Tuesday’s Sessions 

The Tuesday morning session of the first 
day of the convention was reported prac- 
tically in full by telegraph from the con- 
vention hall, and appeared in last week’s 
issue of THe Jewexers’ Circucar. This 
report included the address of President 
Arthur A. Everts, which was so excellent 
as to receive an unusual amount of com- 
mendation, and for this reason it is repub- 
lished in full in this week’s issue of THE 
Jewevers’ Circucar on page 155. 

As reported last week, the convention was 
called to order by President Everts at 10.30 
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A. A. EVERTS, RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT 


a. m. and following the invocation by Rev. 
Louis A. Hohman, an address of welcome 
was delivered by Hon. D. W. Edwards, 
City Attorney, who came as the personal 
representative of Mayor George W. Smith. 
The response by Charles T. Evans, of Buf- 
galo, ex-president of the American National 
Retail Jewelers’. Association, the address 
of welcome on behalf of Kentucky jewelers, 
by J. L. Wanner, president, and the re- 
sponse of Julius Goodman, Memphis, Tenn., 
were all made a part of last week’s conven- 
tion report. 

As reported last week, Meyer D. Roth- 
child, president of the American Gem & 
Pearl Co. and chairman of the Jewelers’ 
War Revenue Tax Committee, was unable 
to attend the convention, and his place was 
taken by the Hon. James H. Dunbar, con- 
gressman from Indiana. During the course 
of his remarks Congressman Dunbar dis- 
cussed the present financial condition of the 
United States and talked on war taxes and 
business conditions. Regarding the present 
war taxes he said that these taxes should 
be collected from the source of manufac- 
ture and not from the retailer. “I think 
that on the jeweler is one of the most ex- 
orbitant and annoying of the taxes. I am 
hoping that within a year there will be a 
revision of the taxes that will reduce the 
burden,” he said. Speaking of business con- 
ditions he said that because of the present 





inflation of the currency conditions are un- 
certain, and he warned jewelers to keep 
down their expenses, as it is hard to judge 
what the future will bring forth. After 
talking about finance in connection with 
governmental affairs and conditions gener- 
ally, he reviewed briefly the early history of 
Louisville and in closing his remarks said 
that but for the fact that General Clark 
was so successful in his campaign against 
the British that today the territory em- 
braced by Virginia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Michigan and Wisconsin would still be a 
part of Canada. 

Robert W. Disque, business manager of 
the Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y., who 
preceded Congressman Dunbar on the pro- 
gram Tuesday afternoon, delivered an in- 
teresting address on the value of window 
display advertising, quoting statistics of 
much interest. 


ADDRESS OF ROBERT W. DISQUE 

Mr. Disque said that New York city re- 
tail volume alone is five times greater in 
one year alone than the combined retail 
total of Italy and Spain, and added that the 
money spent for theatre tickets in New 
York city during 1920 will be greater than 
the total retail business of Holland and 
Belgium during 1912. 

He told the jewelers that the Kentucky 
retail dealers business beats the records of 
Norway and Sweden by about 105 per cent, 
and that California people also know how 
to spend money. Their appreciation of the 
retail store, he said, places that State ahead 
of Germany by about 75 per cent and beats 
France about 42 per cent. 

The total retail business in Ohio, ac- 
cording to Mr. Disque’s figures, was 80 
per cent greater than the combined total re- 
tail business of France and Germany. He 
added that the total retail business of the 
United States for 1912 was as great as thé 
combined total of the 10 first class powers 
of the world, with enough money left over 
to loan each one of the first class powers 
about $110,000,000. From 1890 to 1910 he 
said that 42 per cent of the retailers in bus- 
iness in 1890 either failed, sold out or re- 
tired from business during a period of 20 
years. 

A report from 36 cities in five different 


States showed 408 downtown jewelry 
stores and 109 outside stores, and of 
this total 162, mostly downtown stores, 


appealed to the mass of the trade. He 
said there were 382 conservative pro- 
gressive stores, and that 506 stores used 
window displays. Of the total num- 
ber, 68 have definite daily or weekly plans 
of advertising for jewelry in window dis- 
plays, and 86 change their window displays 
each day; 91 change their displays bi- 
weekly, and 208 of them each week. He 
also quoted many other interesting figures 
relative to window display advertising in 
the section embraced by the States in the 
canvass made. 

Immediately following the address of 
Mr. Disque, a telegram was read from 
President Smith, of the New Orleans 
Jewelers’ Club, who was on the program to 
lead the Breakfast Conference on Wednes- 


day morning on “Selling More and Better 
Watches.” He telegraphed that it would 
be impossible for him to attend the con- 
vention but sent his best wishes for a syc- 
cessful conclave. 

A letter was read by Secretary Anderson 
from Col. John L. Shepherd, “the grand 
old man of the jewelry trade,” in which he 
expressed his deep regret at being unable 
to be present at the convention. He said 
that as the dates for the various State asso- 
ciations had passed and he had found it 
impossible, because of the condition of his 
health, to meet the jewelers in the various 
sections of the country, as he had often 
done before, that he had consoled himself 
with the thought that he would be able to 
meet at least some of them at the national 
convention, but that his fondest hope had 
been a disappointment. He wished the 
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convention every success, and voiced the 
hope that he would be able to attend the 


next one. 
East Happon, Conn., 
“August 17, 1920. 
“Dear Friends: 

“TI am sure that you have never received a 
letter from any person who is so sadly disap- 
pointed as is the writer of this one, as the doctor 
forbids my attending the meeting at Louisville. 

“It is true that I am getting better, but am 
far from being well. All the year I was in hopes 
that I should be able to attend the various State 
conventions, and as I missed one after the other, 
I.consoled myself with the thought that I would 
be able to attend the national meeting. 

“For years I have traveled thousands of miles 
to every State in the Union endeavoring to the 
best of my ability to bring about a competitive 
co-operation among the jewelers for the organ- 
izing of State and local associations for the pur- 
pose of bringing about peace, prosperity and har- 
mony in the trade for the largest and smallest 
dealers. 

I have urged them to cease free engraving and 
the giving of time guarantees on their wares as 
their standing and sterling character should be 
sufficient guarantee as to the merit cf any article 
they sell; to have the same confidence in their 
competitors as the public has in them; to make 
personal friends of the men who paid a com- 
pliment to every legitimate jeweler by entering 
the calling of the jewelry trade, the oldest and 
most honorable of any calling in the world; a 
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calling whose wares are used in all of the happiest 
associations of our l.ves, and is expressed by the 
slogan of the Publicity Association in the words 
‘Gifts That Last.’ i 

“Jt is a calling of the greatest opportunities 
for inspiring in the hearts of the people a rever- 
ence for the precious gems and metals with which 
God has made beautiful heaven, and who gave 
to Moses instructions for making the precious 
yessels and ornaments for the tabernacle, and 
said to him, ‘Look thou that they make them 
after the pattern which was shown thee in the 
Mount.’ a EO ee. 

“Truly, it is this inspiration from heaven that 
has unconsciously refined and elevated every 
legitimate jeweler to a higher and nobler plane 
of life and made of them gentlemen in the truest 
and noblest sense of the word. 

“If I have in any way inspired a greater re- 
spect and love for this calling in the hearts of the 
jewelers of the country, and in any way contrib- 
uted to the ‘glad days that have come to the 
jewelry trade,’ as expressed by our most worthy 
president, Mr. Arthur A. Everts, then most truly 
am I more than repaid. 

“T assure you that it is the most earnest wish 
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of my life to meet with’ you upon this occasion, 
and endeavor to thank you for all the wonder- 
ful and splendid tribute you paid to my wife 
and self on the anniversary of our golden wed- 
ding, and if it is true that there is in store for 
humanity a never ending life of happiness, I 
am sure the memory of your loving and kindly 
deed will add to the happiness of that life. 

“Perhaps you may be able to realize how bitter 
is my disappointment in not being with you by 
recalling your own sorrow at the failure of the 
realization of the dearest hope of your life, then 
you will understand how deeply I am disappointed. 

“I shall be at your every session and your 
dear faces will pass before me like a pageant, 
each face bringing to mind some kindly thought 
of you until you are lost in the mist that shall 
darken the vision of my eyes. 

“That God may bless every one of you and 
bring to you and yours the happiness and pros- 
perity that is your due, is the most earnest wish 


6f my soul. “CoLONEL SHEPHERD.” 


‘ As soon as the letter had been read, ex- 
president T. L. Combs, Omaha, Nebr., 
offered a motion that the letter be made a 
part of the official convention proceedings 
and that a committee be appointed to send 
to Col. Shepherd, who is at East Haddon, 
Conn., the heartfelt greetings and the wish 
of everyone at the convention for his 
speedy recovery. As a committee to send 








the message of the convention, President 
Everts appointed Miss Addis and ex- 
president George A. Brock. 

At this point in the afternoon program, 
August Loch, of Pittsburgh, came into the 
convention hall, and the proceedings of the 
afternoon were stopped while he was wel- 
comed by his many friends. He made a 
short speech, and then went about shaking 
hands. 

When order had been restored, Secretary 
Anderson ‘submitted his report. This was 
published in full in last week’s issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ Circutar. He had partly finished 
reading his report when O. M. Ross, Secre- 
tary of the Canadian National Jewelers’ As- 
sociation, Toronto, and W. D. Young, Lon- 
don, Ont., representatives of the Canadian 
Jewelers’ Association, were escorted into 
the convention hall by ex-president Brock. 
They were heartily welcomed by President 
Everts and Secretary Anderson then pro- 
ceeded to finish his report. 

Walter H. Mellor, Michigan City, Ind., 
then submitted his report as Treasurer. 

TREASURER’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Members of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association: 


I submit the treasurer’s report for the year 


ending August 21, 1920: 
Cash received from Secretary A. W. 
ME... 6 i hsb ae ik od Ow Ke dnl $13,585.30 


Interest received from Merchants Nat’l 
Bank, Michigan City, Ind., on daily 





OEE! vn racarstane snare enact g ttaluen eke 43.34 
WON COME Fo sckavdiscaaiccchaeaes $13,628.34 
Omaha, Neb., Building & Loan stock... 3,000.00 
$16,628.34 

Total vouchers drawn, Nos. 408 to 454, 
inclusive ....... ite eet s0ceca shew 10,457 93 
Balance cash it treasury . ....3605 ccesc $6,170.41 


Vouchers to the amount of $3,172.51 are out- 
standing on this date, but are accounted for in 
the above report. Respectfully submitted, 

Watter H. MEttor, Treasurer. 


Following Secretary Anderson’s report, 
published in full in THE JEweLErs’ Circu- 
LAR last week, a telegram was read from 
Noble R. Fuller, president of the National 
Wholesale Jewelers’ Association, which 
read as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., 115 P. 24. 

“A. W. Anderson, Secretary Nat’l Retail Jew- 

elers’ Assn., Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky.: 

“In the name of the National Wholesale 
Jewelers’ Association, I send you greetings and 
best wishes for a successful meeting. The prob- 
lems that confront you are in a sense the same 
that confront the people of the world. Co-opera- 
t'on and unity of action are the watch-words of 
the day. Let us banish the word competition ex- 
cept in the sense that we shall compete in trying 
to be better citizens of the world. Competition, 
in the old sense with its blighting and withering 
effects, must be banished. The cordial relations 
between the memberships of our two associations 
is evidence of the unity of purpose that is being 
nurtured and put into operation as rapidly as the 
supporting thought can be built up. May this 
purpose grow into a larger understanding of 
each other’s needs that we may bring to fruition 
our highest hopes and aspiration. : 

“Cordially -yours, 
“Nosite R. FULLER.” 
President National Wholesale Jewelers’ Assn. 


This was followed by the reading of the 
telegram from M. D. Rothschild, chairman 
of the Jewelers’ War Revenue Tax Com- 
mittee, who, as already announced, was un- 
able to attend the convention. His tele- 


gram was as follows: 


“A. W. Anderson, Secy. Amn. National Jewelers’ 
Ass’n., Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 


“Have strained every nerve to,make it possible 
to attend your convention this week but press 
of work in connection with my trip to Salt Lake 
City makes it impossible for me to ‘leave New 
York. Sincerely hope that your convention at 
Louisville will be a great success. Please convey 
to the officers of the American National Retail 
Jewelers’ Association and to the delegates assem- 
bled there my great sympathy with the splendid 
work they are doing and my hope that I shall be 
permitted to be with them at another convention 
in the near future. The tax question is now 
resolving itself into an entire change in our 
tax system. As chairman of the Business Men’s 
National Tax Committee I am working for re- 
peal of the excess profits tax and all other 
business taxes which will include of course the 
special taxes now zaid by the jewelers. In lieu of 
these business taxes we are proposing a turnover 
or general sales tax of one per cent to be paid 
on every sale of goods, ware and merchandise 
and on the turnover of all business service to be 
collected on the sales for each month and paid 
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monthly. I am sure we can count upon the solid 
support of the jewelers who have been in the 
forefront of the movement for tax reform. When 
the time comes we shall ask the jewelers for their 
individual support and co-operation. 


“Meyer D. RoruscHiLp.” 


President Everts then introduced O. M. 
Ross, secretary of the Canadian National 
Jewelers’ Association, of Toronto, recall- 
ing in his introductory address the splendid 
welcome that had been given to Mrs. Everts 
and himself when they visited the Canadian 
jewelers. 

Mr. Ross then proceeded to deliver his 
address. This waseas published in full in 
the last issue of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR, 


ADDRESS OF W. D. YOUNG 


President Everts next introduced W. D. 
Young, London, Ont., whose address was 
one of the hits of the convention session 
Mr. Young said that it gave him great 
pleasure to attend the convention, and thed 
proceeded with a series of jokes and 
stories, to find his audience. It is not quite 
a new thing, he said, to have some of the 
brethren come and fraternize with them, 
but claimed that he and Mr. Ross were the 
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first to come to the United States for that 
purpose. . 

“This means,” he said, “that the spirit 
of friendliness is spreadirig over the world.” 

As an axiom, he stated that until such a 
spirit is developed, no business can be as 
sucessful as it should be. “The business 
competitor is all right, but you have got to 
know him first,” he declared. As another 
business axiom he propounded the state- 
ment that the public think of the jewelry 
business in the jewelers’ home town as the 
jewelers in the town think of it themselves. 

He then argued that habit is often a vi- 
cious bond, and quoted the prevalence of 
free engraving, loaning watches, etc., simply 
because “others did it,” and insisted that it 
was time to break the habit and insist upon 
a square deal for the jeweler as is given in 
the other lines of business. 

His next thought was summed up in the 
statement “we have been training the pub- 
lic to expect something for nothing,” upon 
which he dwelt at length, finishing with 
the pithy remark that “jails and prisons are 
full of men who want something for noth- 
ing,” and queried whether he had helped 
send some of them there by the habits of 
business laxity in giving something for 
nothing in his store. 

He concluded his address with an appeal 
for closer relations with the wholesalers 
and manufacturers, quoting the success of 
the tri-party association effort in Canada, 
where all three are members of the same 
organization. 

Just before adjournment Edward H. 
Hufnagel, Mr. Vernon, N. Y., announced 
that jewelers who are members of the Ro- 
tary Club were invited to luncheon at the 
Louisville Club on Thursday noon. An- 
nouncement was also made that tickets for 
the Breakfast Conference could be secured 
from Secretary Anderson, and the response 
was so great that it was found necessary 
to make additional arrangements to accom- 
modate the jewelers who desired to attend. 








The convention session adjourned at 5.30 
P. M. 


TUESDAY EVENING SESSION FOR MEMBERS 
ONLY 

On Tuesday evening an executive session 
for members of the association only was 
held with ex-president George A. Brock 
presiding. This session was given over 
to reports from local clubs and from the 
various committees of the association, and 
was largely attended. Among the reports 
submitted were the following: 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WATCH 

INSPECTION 

Reports of the members of the commit- 
tee on watch inspection included a letter 
written by W. D. Nelson, president of the 
South Dakota Retail Jewelers’ Association, 
to Charles E. Sunderlin, Rochester, N. Y., 
in which he stated that he had been work- 
ing for free transportation for watch in- 
spectors in South Dakota and at the last 
session of the State Legislature had secured 
an amendment to the anti-pass law, which 
permits the railroad companies to give 
watch inspectors transportation, but in 
putting it into effect he found that the na- 
tional law interfered. 

“We should not only get free transporta- 
tion, but we should be paid so much for 
the inspection. Why should not the na- 
tional association go after this for a na- 
tional law? I think that the Inter-State 


Commerce Comission should be _inter- 
viewed very strenuously,” he said. 
WATCH INSPECTION. 


To the Officers and Members of the National 
Retail Jewelers’ Association: 

Greeting. 

Your committee on Watch Inspection reports as 
follows: 

“It is our firm belief that watch inspection 
has come to stay. Not only that, but from time 
to time will become more rigid, and as improve- 
ments may be made, the standard will be raised. 

“We also believe that watch inspection is re- 


sponsible for the enormous sales of high grade 
watches. 
soon drift 


But for the rigid inspection we would 
back to the old seven and eleven 


jeweled grades. What the railroad man 
have, a large number of other people want 
being true, it is only good business for é 
ers to accept the situation 
profit from it they can. 

“To those who are not inspectors, we would 
suggest that they do not antagonize this ienian 
of inspection or try to embarrass the inspector 
They should post themselves as to what will 
and will not be accepted; also learn the rules 
relative to the annual cleaning and other repairs 

“Antagonism to the system drives your cus. 
tomers into the arms of the inspector as the rail- 
road man is often convinced by your arguments 
that the system of watch inspection is all wrong 
but that he must submit to what he considers 
a graft and give his work to the inspector in 
order to keep in with the railroad company and 
hold his job. 

“To the inspectors we would suggest they prac- 
tice the Golden Rule. Impose no unnecessary 
hardship on the employe. Enforce the rules 
laid down for their guidance, as they have all 
been carefully considered, and are not more 
rigid than necessary when you _ consider the 
valuable lives and property that may be destroyed 
by their violation. 


“As soon as a change in grade has been de- 


must 
This 
all jewel- 
and make all the 


cided on, go around and inform your fellow 
jewelers. Don’t let some railroad man be the 
first to scatter this information. He will be 


likely to add something to his remarks that will 
not be creditable to you as inspector, and cer- 
tainly not add to the volume of your business. 

“As for free transportation, that is not possible 
until the law is changed or the inspector put on 
the payroll, except where the inspector is on 
duty, and any inspector who accepts the appoint- 
ment should fully understand the situation. If 
they do not accept the law and the rules, they 
are always at liberty to resign. There is gener- 
ally a waiting list to take their place. 

“We will add, though, that some roads are 
much more liberal in their interpretation of 
this law than others. We have heard of instances 
where the inspectors have had transportation to 
conventions, the officials explaining it was a 
benefit to the service to have the inspectors -at- 
tend for educational reasons. 

“The various railroad companies have been 
getting all the inspectors they could use without 
pay. It is incumbent upon us to demonstrate 
that the railroad inspectors are as_ legitimately 
employes of the railroads, and entitled to pay 
as any employe of the railroads, and we must 


convince them of this fact at an early day. God 
speed the day. 

“w. L. JONES, 

“Cc. H, CARMICHAEL, 


“tT, L. COMBS, 
“Committee.” 
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COMMITTEE ON TRADE INTEREST 

The following are reports made by the 
members of the committee on Trade In- 
terest, of which Ellis Gifford, Fall River, 
Mass., is chairman, and of which Emil W. 
Kohn, of Theodore A. Kohn & Son, New 
York, is also a member, as is B. W. Akers. 
These reports were as follows: 

REPORT OF ELLIS GIFFORD 

It is hard to get a real new constructive idea 
after writing reports for several years. The 
Research Bureau is doing such wonderful work 
that it is impossible for an individual to think 
fast enough to get ahead of them. Every jeweler 
in the country should certainly study the reports 
of this bureau carefully. 

The only possible idea that I have, which is 
not a decided repetition is this—I believe that 
most jewelers are today actually doing contract 
work in their repair department—that is, agreeing 
jn advance on the price and date of delivery of 
work done. This is so far different from most 
other trades at present that it is worthy of com- 
ment. Why are plumbers and other tradesmen 
branded popularly as profiteers? I believe it is 
solely because they refuse to do contract work 
or find many excuses for extras when they do. 

It is to the credit of the jewelry trade that 
we still realize our old-fashioned responsibility to 
the public and agree in advance on prices and 
delivery dates. This puts a tremendous responsi- 
bility on us jewelers to make sure that we pro- 
tect ourselves. This making of contracts is a 
serious source of lost profit unless the contractor 
is a constant student of conditions. This contract 
work keeps the jewelry trade in a very favorable 
light with the public. But be sure, brother jewel- 
ers, that the contracts you make do not take 
bread and butter out of your mouths. I have 
confidence enough in our respected profession 
to know that the prices quoted will never be 
unfair to any but ourselves. 

REPORT OF EMIL W. KOHN 

I urge the adoption of a report favoring a 
small commodity tax, say one per cent, on all 
sales of whatever description. This plan provides 
for a tax on every turnover, which would be fair 
and without discrimination. This plan offers the 
best method of fighting the present unfair and 
discriminatory tax on jewelry. Mr. M. D. Roth- 
child should be complimented for his leadership 
in this field. 

The Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee should be 
commended for its agitation for the revision of 
laws governing the stamping of platinum, gold 


and silver wares. In this connection the refer- 
endum of the New York association deserves 
attention. 





Another important achievement of the New 
York Vigilance Committee was its successful fight 
against the adoption of the so-called McFadden 
gold bill. This vicious legislation would have 
been a serious handicap to our entire industry. 
There is danger that new legislation, sceking 
the same end, may ‘be introduced at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Jewelers should be alert and 
oppose any bill designed to give a bonus to gold 
mine owners. 

Although fraudulent and misleading jewelry 
advertising in the public print has materially 
decreased the past year, owing to the activities 
of local and State associations, the evil has by 
no means been eradicated. The Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World deserve especially 
credit for their splendid work in this field. 

It is in the best interests of retail jewelers to 
support the Jewelers’ Craft Association in its 
fight for the open shop in our industry. The 
officers of that association deserve our thanks for 
establishing and maintaining right principles in 
our. industrial relations. 

It is the best interest of our trade to support 
the American Metric Association in its efforts 
to introduce the metric system of weights and 
measures. 

Every sincere effort to establish new schools 
or to maintain and support those already estab- 
lished for the training of jewelers, watchmakers 
and designers should be encouraged. 


REPORT OF B, W. AKERS 

Two or three ideas present themselves to me 
for consideration by the Trade Interest Com- 
mittee. One thing we should oppose with all our 
might is the bill in Congress to tax gold. This 
is known as the McFadden Bill. 

Another idea that would be of interest to us 
would be for a Bureau of Information, wherein 
we could report the names of persons going from 
place to place, and there is much of this now, 
as many people are changing their residences 
and leaving accounts unpaid. Much could be 
done with keeping up with these people through 
such a bureau. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Charles W. Hambly, Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, was unable to attend the con- 
vention, but submitted a report for the com- 
mittee on legislation in which he called at- 
tention to the fact that there are many evils 
which could be overcome by combined ef- 
forts on the part of the national and State 
associations. The most important that the 
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jewelers have to deal with at present, in his 
opinion, is a Federal tax of five per cent. 
In his report he said: 


This tax, as it stands, smacks of class legis- 
lation, but if properly administered, could be 
reduced to a minimum, at the same time bringing 
in more revenue and costing the government very 
little to collect. 

As I said at our last convention, I am an ad- 
vocate of a single tax which provides for, say, 
one per cent on all sales or turnover, including 
raw material, manufactured goods and sales for 
consumption, also transfers of real at the same 
rate as merchandise, ‘and on the sales price. 
This tax would prcvide for an income, constant, 
certain and great, and not depend on profits. 1 
would therefore urge all jewelers to get in touch 
with their congressmen, and see to it that they 
become interested in the reduction of this tax 
and keep at it until the tax is reduced. 

Another matter which requires adjustment is 
the elimination of time guaranties on filled watch 
cases, and I would suggest that a strong com- 
mittee be appointed to cooperate with the whole- 
salers, and then go before the manufacturers and 
insist upon having all time guaranties done away 
with at once. 


REPORT OF GUSTAVE SYLVAN, COLUMBIA, §S, C, 


I have conferred with our secretary, and we 
cannot find anything specific for the national as- 
sociation to take up. 

For our State I urge putting forward a bill 
to prohibit night auctions and regulations to abate 
fake auction nuisances. 


Wednesday’s Session 


WEDNESDAY MORNING BREAKFAST CONFERENCE 

An innovation was introduced this year 
at the convention in the form of a series 
of breakfast conferences. President Everts 
was the sponsor of this idea, and that it 
proved to be one of the high lights of the 
convention was indicated by the fact that 
whereas it had been planned at first to ac- 
commodate not more than 60, the first con- 
ference on Wednesday morning was at- 
tended by 140. 

This conference was to have been led 
by President Smith, of the New Orleans 
Jewelers’ Club, but he was unable to attend, 
and his place was taken by W. S. Bender, 
secretary of the Louisiana Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, who is treasurer of White 
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Bros. Co. That he is a “live wire” in every 
sense of the word was indicated by the en- 
thusiasm which he aroused among the 
jewelers who discussed as the morning’s 
topic, “How to Sell More and Better 
Watches.” At times there were two and 
sometimes three and four people on their 
feet with suggestions to offer and experi- 
ences to relate, and the three minute limit 
given each speaker was hardly enough for 
many of them to tell their fellow jewelers 
even a few of their experiences. 


Mr. Bender, after a few preliminary re- 
marks and a few words about the business 
which his concern does in the sale of 
watches, called upon ex-president George 
A. Brock, ex-president T. L. Combs, Miss 
M. L. Addis, secretary of the Kansas Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, F. W. Drosten, St. 
Louis, president of the Missouri Retail 
Jewelers’ Association, President Arthur A. 
Everts, and several others to relate their 
experiences in the sale of watches. There 
were also a number of other jewelers from 
various sections of the country who had 
valuable suggestions to offer. 


The trend of the remarks made was that 
jewelers should aim to sell good watches at 
a price which would give a reasonable 
profit. It was argued by several that if the 
right methods are used, that it is just as 
easy to sell a high priced watch as it is to 
sell a cheap one, and that the purchaser 
is much better satisfied with his investment. 

The selling of watches was discussed 
from practically every angle. One of the 
speakers said that he made it a practice to 
take the old watch in exchange when a 
customer purchased a new one, allowing 
a certain amount on the purchase price of 
the new time piece. This method he said 
he had found successful, as he was able to 
either sell the watch again or melt up the 
cases and get their gold bullion value. 

Tickets for the conference were sold at 
the afternoon session the day previous at 
one dollar each, and the success of the first 





breakfast conference ever held by the Amer- 
ican National Retail Jewelers’ Association 
was such as to assure this new idea a per- 
manent place at future conventions. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 

Following the Breakfast Conference, a re- 
cess was taken until 10.15, when President 
Everts called the convention to order, to 
listen to the reading of a telegram from the 
California aspirants for the next conven- 
tion. President George Feagans, of the Cal- 
ifornia Gold & Silversmiths’ Association, 
wired for Los Angeles as follows: 

“Cordial greetings and best wishes. May 
the fifteenth annual convention be the great- 
est of all the splendid conventions that have 
preceded it. If in the judgment of the 
officers and members the best interests of 
the association will be served by coming 
here, then Los Angeles jewelers, both 
wholesale and retail, unanimously unite with 
me in extending to the convention a most 
cordial invitation to meet here in 1921. 
Brock will tell the convention about our 
wonderful city, about our unsurpassed cli- 
mate, about our orange groves laden with 
fruit and blossoms. He also will tell you 
that our earthquakes merely restore the 
kick removed by the eighteenth amendment, 
Welcome to California and to Los Angeles 
in 1921.” 

Through a rearrangement of the conven- 
tion program, made necessary by the 
change in the boat ride, the next number 
was the address of A. G. Mansur, Bur- 
lington, Vt., on the subject: “Solving the 
Skilled Workman Problem.” Mr. Mansur 
is an able and interesting speaker. The 
text of the address appears in the Horo- 
logical Department of this issue on page 
219. 

At the conclusion of his address, Mr. 
Mansur made an appeal for funds for the 
support of the New England Jewelers’ In- 
stitute at Milford, Mass., located 30 miles 
from Boston, where a fine property has been 
purchased and a great work is planned for 


preparing young men and ex-soldiers for 
the jewelry profession. 

In a discussion which followed, it was 
suggested by one of the women from the 
floor that she could see no reason why 
their sex should be discriminated against as 
watchmakers, which plea was instantly 
taken up by the men with vigor, RC: 
Bernau, Greensboro, N. C., gave a humor- 
ous but pointed talk in favor of the jeweler 
having an apprentice who paid the jeweler 
for the instruction he received, instead of 
being the recipient of the jewelers’ hard 
earned cash, 

WHAT THE LADIES HAD TO SAY 


One of the convention sensations was re- 
corded Wednesday morning when Presj- 
dent Everts announced that the members of 
the association would be told by a jeweler’s 
wife what constituted a jeweler’s duty to 
his home. For.sometime before the morn- 
ing session attempts had been made to find 
out who was to make the address, but in- 
quiries directed at officers of the association 
and prominent women of the convention 
were without results, and so when Presj- 
dent Everts announced the address, there 
was considerable curiosity evident. Presj- 
dent Everts said he called upon the speaker 
with considerable trepidation, as he did not 
know who would respond. 

Instead of one of the ladies of the con- 
vention arising upon the announcement, 
fourteen women immediately arose, assur- 
ing him that he had grounds for his un- 
easiness. This array of speakers was 
greeted with applause from the male mem- 
bers of the audience, and when sufficient 
quiet had been restored to make them- 
selves heard, the women began to voice a 
variety of demands, telling the jewelers 
what their duty should be at home. 

One who had been her husband’s sten- 
ographer for many years claimed that it was 
about time that “hubby” gave her a few 
pieces of his finest jewelry as remuneration 
for the work that she had done. Another 
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lady demanded that it was high time that 
her husband purchased for her a chest of 
silver, while a third said that in her opinion 
jewelers had not been properly trained to 
help about the house, and that she for one 
demanded more domestic assistance from 
her husband. She declared that she could 
not get him to even help with the dishes, 
to say nothing of doing the cooking or get- 
ting his own breakfast. A claim for more 
of her husband’s time after 5.30 o’clock in 
the afternoon was voiced by one woman, 
who insisted that her husband should “tidy 
up” and wear a silk shirt. Regular trips 
to the annual jewelers’ convention were 
demanded, and one woman from Florida 
was insistent in her demands that a clock, 
which had been in her home for 14 years 
and which during all that period had 
marked the same time, should be properly 
repaired. This she said she had been un- 
able to get her husband to do. Immediately 
jewelers from all over the United States 
were on their feet; volunteering to fix the 
clock, if she would send it to them. After 
mention has been made of what the others 
said, Miss M. L. Addis should not be for- 
gotten. Being an unmarried woman, she, so 
far as a jeweler’s duty to his home is con- 
cerned, so far as she is concerned, it 
worried her not at all, and so, as she ex- 
pressed it, “There ain’t no such animal.” 
The following ladies voiced their opinions : 
Miss M. L. Addis, Topeka, Kans.; Mrs. 
A. W. Johansen, Chicago; Mrs. R. E. Ab- 
rahamsen, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. Frank X. 
Russert, Cleveland, O.; Miss Bessie Linden- 
struth, Pensacola, Fla.; Dorothy Martin, 
Edwardsville, Ill.; Marie Hagamann, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. B. J. Hagamann, Chicago; Mrs. 
R. Wieting, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. H. A. Brom- 
berg, Battle Creek, Mich.; Mrs. A. A. 


Everts, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. Sadie L. Spero, 
Chicago; Mrs. L. I. Sclove, Charleston, 
W. Va., and Mrs, J. Charles Ernst, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


The next speaker on the program was 


ATTENDED THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION AUG. 24-27 (SEE 





Joseph Mazer, whose topic, “The Macabean 
Soldier,” was a cleverly arranged address, 
having as its real purpose a plea for funds 
to add to the Upholding Fund instituted by 
President Everts. This fund it was sug- 
gested by Mr. Mazer should be used to em- 
play a field secretary. 
ADDRESS OF JOSEPH MAZER 


Mr. Mazer was formerly a retail jeweler 
in Oklahoma, but now associated with Arn- 
stein Bros. & Co., diamond importers and 
cutters of New York. He for years has 
been a diligent association worker. He de- 
livered an address under the title of “The 
Maccabean Soldier,” which was full of 
inspiration and value for the association. 

As a prelude to his address, he told the 
well-known story of the Maccabean sol- 
dier, and after saying that the success of 
the cause which he was about to plead was 
the one deliberate purpose in his heart at 
the time, he harked back to the convention 
at Cincinnati some 13 years ago and out- 
lined a list of the evils in the jewelry trade 
which demanded attention at that time, in- 
cluding the retailing jobber, the indiscrimi- 
nate distribution of wholesale catalogues 
and many other evils. He said that to cor- 
rect these evils was very hard work, be- 
cause the association at that time lacked 
both income and support and drew the 
parallel by saying that the workers at that 
time were volunteers and, like the Macca- 
bean soldiers of old, they recognized that 
to guard the welfare of the association was 
a privilege and not a duty. 

After reviewing the early struggles, he 
told the jewelers that he could never per- 
mit them to wear any medal which they 
had not justly earned, and said that not 
one of them deserved to wear the medal 
for sacrifice, because not one of them had 
ever made a single sacrifice in behalf of 
the jewelers of the nation. 

He then went on to define his use of the 
term “sacrince’ by saying that it must 
mean an unprofitable investment, and he 
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then pointed out that the time which had 
been given to association work had been 
returned to the organization workers in 
the good which had accrued. He pointed 
out that-not only had there been remunera- 
tion from a standpoint of dollars and cents 
because of better conditions in the jewelry 
trade, but that the jewelers had profited 
greatly from the friendships which they 
had formed, which could not be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Mazer got down to the meat of his 
address, and urged that the association 
needs a field secretary who will travel con- 
stantly, working for the association. That 
to pay the salary of such a secretary, he 
pointed out, will need funds, and he called 
attention to the Upholding Fund which 
President Arthur Everts started as a means 
of providing the necessary money to en- 
able the association to maintain a field sec- 
retary, and in conclusion urged the jewel- 
ers to subscribe to this fund. 

After Mr. Mazer had completed his ad- 
dress, subscription blanks were passed about 
the convention hall by the women, and when 
the collection had been completed, President 
Everts announced that a total of $4,065 had 
been secured, to which $25 was later added. 

Following the collection of the subscrip- 
tion slips, and the announcement of the 
amount, which brought the total in the Up- 
holding Fund to over $11,000, Ex-President 
George A. Brock gave an interesting talk 
on the work of the Harvard Bureau of 
Business Research for the jewelry trade, a 
fund for which was started during his ad- 
ministration, He reported fully the present 
status of the work, his address being as fol- 
lows: 


ADDRESS OF G. A. BROCK ON THE SUSTAINING MEM- 
BERSHIP FUND 


The total subscriptions to our sustaining mem- 
bership fund to date amount to $62,287.71, for 
which amount we have duly signed pledges of 
cur subscribers. These subscriptions represent 
552 pledges, of which 105 constitute the subscrip- 
tions of wholesalers, manufacturers or jobbers, 
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while 422 are from retail jewelers, and 25 from 
s State associations or local clubs. This 
f special significance because it 

wer in a very decisive manner the 
ot i which has been so frequently raised 
0m the part of wholesalers, manufacturers or 
jobbers whom we have approached concerning the 
scpport of this movement, as to the attitude ot 
the retail jewelers themselves and whether they 
would be willing to support the movement or 
would look rather to the manufacturer or whole- 
saler to finance them. ; 

It is true that approximately 5 per cent of the 

total amount subscribed has come from the whole. 
sale or manufacturing branch of the trade, for 
their subscriptions for the most part have been 
of larger amount, but it is gratifying to note that 
we have received four times as many subscrip- 
tions from retailers as from any other branch 
of the trade, because it signifies the interest and 
co-operation which are so vital to the success of 
the work which we are endeavoring to accom- 
plish. ; 
In March of last year we entered into a con- 
tract with the Harvard University, under which 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research under- 
took to devote itself to the problems of the retail 
jewelry trade in our behalf for a period of three 
years at $5,000 per annum. 

In this connection extracts from a letter just 
received from Robert Bowser, special agent of 
the Harvard Bureau, will be interesting. Under 
date of August 12, Mr. Bowser wrote as fol- 
lows: “I have just returned frem a trip through 
some of the southern and middle western states 
in connection with our jewelry work. 

“You will be interested to know that while 
I was away from Cambridge I called upon ap- 
proximately 400 jewelers in some 38 cities visited, 
The co-operation obtained from the trade and in- 
dividual profit and loss statements obtained were 
in general satisfactory, although there is no ques- 
tion but what many jewelers do not appreciate 
the value of adequate accounting. 

“To date the Bureau has received a total of 
286 reports from jewelers and we are at present 
time working on the tabulation of these figures.” 

Prior to the taking up this work in our behalf 
by the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, an 
accounting system was prepared for the benefit 
of the trade, based upon practical experience and 
after consultation with many of the more suc- 
cessful retailers of the country. It was made to 
meet our particular needs and just as simple as 
we could make it. We withheld the publication 
of this system, however, in order that it might 
not in any way conflict with the classification of 
accounts which the Harvard Bureau of Business 
Research might approve, and we have reason to 
hope that the work accomplished by our Bureau 
was of some assistance to the Harvard Bureau 
when the time came for the preparation of this 
system of operating accounts for retail jewelry 
stores which was published in December last and 
is known as Bulletin No. 15. a 

Copies of this bulletin have been sent without 
charge to all subscribers to our sustaining mem- 
bership fund for research work, in accordance 
with the terms of our contract—a charge of $1 
being made to all others. 

Accompanying this bulletin are sample record 
sheets for the maintenance of the single-entry 
accounting system which they have prepared and 
endorsed in our behalf, and these record sheets 
are offered to the trade at actual cost in such 
quantities as may meet individual requirements. 

The system in question is exceedingly simple 
and is, of course. intended to meet the require- 
ment of the jeweler who has to take care of his 
own bookkeeping or is unable to employ expert- 
enced help or to undertake the employment of 
more than the very simplest system of ac- 
counting. ; : 

A double-entry method olf bookkeeping is so 
much more desirable from an accounting stand- 
point that we have felt that we would be doing 
a great service to the trade if we could place in 
their hands a double-entry accounting system 
sufficiently simple to be of interest and easy 
of adoption. We are engaged, therefore, upon 
the preparation of this double-entry system based 
upon the system prepared by the Jewelers Re- 
search Bureau prior to the preparation of the 
single-entry system by the Harvard Bureau, but 
with such changes as may be necessary in order 
to conform with the classification of accounts 
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which have been established by the Harvard 
Bureau. 

So much correspondence has been entailed, not 
only in regard to the handling of our subscrip- 
tions, which in themselves involve three payments 
in the case of each of the 552 subscribers, and 
correspondence relating thereto, but also in an- 
swering the numerous inquiries which come to 
our bureau, not only from our subscribers but 
from many who are not contributing financially 
to the support of this work, that in May last we 
engaged the services of C. C. Wilmot, who for 
a number of years and until May of this year 
was auditor for C. D. Peacock, Inc., Chicago. 
He will devote himself for a time to the work 
of the bureau. We have installed a service de- 
partment, of which Mr. Wilmot is in charge, tc 
answer the numerous inquiries that come to us 
along many lines, and Mr. Wilmot is now en- 
gaged upon the preparation of the accounting 
system referred to, which we hope to publish in 
October of this year. It is our intention to send 


a copy of this pamphlet, explaining in detail 














EX-PRESIDENT GEO, A. BROCK 


the system and giving a full size reproduction 
of the forms necessary to its maintenance, with- 
out charge, to every subscriber to our research 
fund, and to place a nominal charge upon the 
pamphlet for those who are not subscribers to 
our sustaining membership fund. 

Recognizing the fact that no system of account- 
ing which we might place at the disposal of the 
trade would be of value except in the measure 
of its use, and that every possible encouragement, 
therefore, should be given for its adoption we 
have recently entered into an agreement with 
Marwick-Mitchell & Co., one of the leading firms 
of accountants in the country, whereby they will 
not only endorse the system prior to its release, 
but will place copies with each of their sixteen 
branches located in all sections of the country, 
with the understanding that some member or 
members of each local staff will become familiar 
with its details and be in a position to assist at 
a minimum of cost those who desire a service of 
this character. 

As soon, therefore, as the system is placed 
at the disposal of the trade, those jewelers who 
wish to install it, but do not have the facilities 
or experience necessary to do so, may get into 
communication with the office of Marwick-Mitchell 
& Co. in their particular zone and make arrange- 
ments with them for its installation. We feel 
that this is a very important arrangement which 
our bureau has. concluded, because so many 
jewelers are anxious for an improved system but 
hesitate because of their seeming inability to in- 
stall it, and this arrangement will give them the 
expert assistance which they need and at the 
same time by a firm of accountants whose busi- 
ness it is to install the particular system in which 


they are interested and along lines which will 
be unifcrm with that in use by other jewelers 
availing themselves of the same privilege. 

It is understood that when questions may arise 
concerning any feature of the system at any 
point, such questions will be referred by Mar- 
wick-Mitchell & Co.’s branch to their headquar- 
ters, and the benefit of any resulting deé¢ision 
will be distributed to every branch and made 
public for the benefit of every other jeweler. 
We hope to meet with such response as will 
justify us in printing the forms necessary for 
maintaining this system in large quantities, and 
to be in a position to furnish them at actual cost 
in such quantities as may take care of individual 
requirements, as a feature of service upon the 
part of our «bureau. 

In doing this we feel that we are greatly as- 
sisting the work undertaken in our behalf by 
the Harvard Bureau of Business Research, which 
recognizes the fact that the success of their 
investigations depends upon the measure of co- 
operation which they receive at the hands of the 
retail jewelers themselves. The value of the 
Statistics which they gather is almost entirely 
dependent upon the accuracy of the accounting 
methods employed by the jewelers from whom 
these figures are gathered. 

We recently published an article entitled “Profit 
Schedules,” with a view to emphasizing the de- 
sirability of referring to a percentage of sales 
rather than a percentage added to the cost of 
merchandise when referring to our margin of 
profit. We believe that this is one of the most 
important educational measures which we could 


foster and one which will be of inestimable 
value to the jeweler who realizes its signifi- 
cance. 


We are greatly indebted to our various trade 
journals, who have always been most ready to 
co-operate with us in publishing articles emanat- 
ing from our bureau and in endorsing the work 
which we are endeavoring to accomplish for the 
benefit of the trade at large. 

Relative to the pamphlet entitled “Practical 
Form,” which our bureau published in the Spring 
of last year, we might say that many of these 
forms have been printed in considerable quan- 
tities by our bureau and the demand has been 
quite gratifying. Particularly has this been sco 
in the case of the forms for the registration of 
merchandise, and we feel that in encouraging 
the practice of registering all merchandise and in 


providing suitable forms for this purpose—at 
prices within the reach of even the smallest 
jeweler—we have performed a_ very helpful 


service. 

The Jewelers’ Research Bureau 
debted to all branches of the trade for the moral 
and financial support which it has received and 
we welcome any suggestions which may make it 
more serviceable and of greater value to the 
trade in all its branches. 

Next came the address of August M. 
Loch, Pittsburgh, Pa. as chairman of the 
Steele F. Roberts Memorial Fund. This 
fund was started soon after the death of 
the late Steele F. Roberts, former presi- 
dent of the A. N. R. J. A. At the conven- 
tion hall was exhibited a beautiful bronze 
memorial tablet, which Mr. Loch referred 
to in his address. He spoke as follows: 


is deeply in- 


ADDRESS OF AUGUST LOCH 


The Steele F. Roberts Memorial Fund.— 
He was our president from 1910 to 1912. 
Shortly after his retirement from office he 
died. As I have said many times in former 
years after he had finished his work as 
president of the A. N. R. J. A., he was a 
physical wreck. The work which he ac- 
complished was very great, and he kept at 
it after his health was none of the best. 

The day we went to the funeral John 
Abel and I were together. john said: “Gus, 
we ought to put up a monument for Rob- 
erts.” He said he would give $25 toward 
it and I said I would do the-same, 
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“The association appointed a committee, 
of which, unfortunately, I was chairman. 
It required a great deal of work to collect 
this money. This is the monument. We 
have collected $3,564.45, not for this monu- 
ment, but this money has been turned over 
to the association, to derive the benefit of 
it, It has been collected in sums of $5 and 
$10 mostly. We wish to thank you for the 
support you have given us in this great 
work.” 

Following Mr. Loch’s talk, the President 
announced the resolutions committee, com- 
posed of the following members: T. L. 
Combs, chairman, A. L. Thoma, Ohio; 
L. W. Otto, Indiana; B. J. Hagamann, 
Illinois; C. J. Brotherly, New Jersey; F. P. 
Jennings, New York; Hiram Smith, Missis- 
sippi, and L. C. Hull, Florida. 

The afternoon session was put over until 
Thursday, in order that the delegates might 
avail themselves of the boat trip on the 
Ohio, and the adjournment was taken at 
12.35 p. M. for that purpose. 


Wednesday Afternoon Boat Ride 

On Wednesday afternoon the convention 
delegates, their wives and other members 
of their families, and friends, were guests 
of the Kentucky jewelers on a very pleas- 
ant boat ride on the big four deck river 
steamer, City of East St. Louis. From the 
time that the boat left her mooring at the 
foot of 4th St. until the return trip had 
been completed, there was not a moment 
but that was enjoyed by everybody on 
board. 

It had been planned to start the trip at 
3.30 Pp. M., but it was nearly 4 o'clock be- 
fore the trip was under way, the delay 
being due to the fact that the committee 
in charge held the boat in order to allow 
Miss Isabelle M. Archer, fashion expert o1 
THE JEWELERS’ CirCULAR, who had just ar- 
rived from New York, time to join in the 
afternoon’s pleasure. 

When the jewelers had lined up outside 
of the Hotel Seelbach, the march was 
started, and upon arriving at the river- 
side, a photographer was on hand and the 
photograph shown in this issue of the con- 
vention delegates, their guests and friends 
was taken. 


The _ Louisville jewelers closed their 
stores for the afternoon and employes and 
jewelers, and their friends, helped to swell 
the jolly crowd aboard the good old City 
of East St. Louis. Much has been written 
and said about southern hospitality—much 
more will be written and said—but it will 
be a long time before visitors from north 
of the Mason and Dixon line will be more 
royally entertained in Dixie Land than they 
were on Wednesday afternoon. 

A “jug band,” which comprised the usual 
jazz band of the north, and in addition an 
extra colored artist who played on an 
empty jug, furnished music and amusement 
both on the outgoing and returning trip. 
The boat made one stop at Jeffersonville, 
Ind., and after having proceeded up the 
tiver about 15 miles, returned as the shad- 
ows of evening were falling. The Ohio 
River above Louisville is a picturesque 
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stream, and the sunset ride will be one long 
remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough to have participated in it. 

A fine jazz orchestra furnished music for 
the dancing during the entire trip, and 
there was ample entertainment of other 
kinds, including a wheel of fortune and 
other games. 

The jewelers visited about from one con- 
genial party to another, and the snapshots 
shown with this story were taken during 
the boat trip. Some of the old campaign- 
ers, who have attended many national 
jewelry conventions, recalled a similar trip 
which was taken down the James River at 
the time of the convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association in 
Richmond some years ago. 

A spirit of hospitality and good will 
dominated the trip, and the out-of-town 
visitors returned to the convention city 
deeply grateful to the Kentucky jewelers 
for the afternoon’s pleasure. 





CHARLES T. EVANS, WHO PRESIDED AT THE 
THURSDAY MORNING BREAKFAST CON- 
FERENCE 


WEDNESDAY EVENING SESSION 

After some delay, occasioned by the slow 
return of the delegates from the boat ride 
of the afternoon, at 8.30 p. m. August Loch, 
of Pittsburgh, called the Wednesday even- 
ing session to order, and a series of State 
reports was the first order of business. 
These will be found nearly in full on pages 
161 and 163. 

During the reading of these reports a 
considerable number of the delegates en- 
tered the convention hall, and the evening 
was devoted to listening to the reports of 
special committees, among which were the 
reports of committees on skilled workmen, 
trade interest, legislation and watch inspec- 
tion. 

The remainder of the evening until a late 
hour was given over to Question Box 
work. Among the questions discussed at 
the meeting were fair wages for watch- 
makers, punch boards, association contribu- 
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tions, turnovers, sliding scale for State 
associations, overhead expenses, compara- 
tive profits with other lines of business and 
the sales tax. 

Walter H. Mellor, in his forceful and 
masterly manner, kept the meeting going 
at high tension, and it was nearly mid- 
night when the adjournment was finally 
taken. 


BREAKFAST CONFERENCE THURSDAY MORNING 


The second Breakfast Conference of the 
Louisville convention was called to order 
by Ex-President Charles T. Evans, of Buf- 
falo, with about the same attendance as the 
previous morning’s meeting. The location 
of the combined feast of sustenance and 
substance was changed to the Roof Garden 
on the top of the Hotel Seelbach, adjoining 
the convention room. This change was 
made because it was found that the smaller 
room used ‘thé’first morning did not afford 
enough room to properly accommodate the 
gathering of jeweleérs. 

In spite of the late hour at which the 
Question Box of the previous evening was 
adjourned, there were about 125 on hand 
when Mr. Evans started the ball rolling, 
with the subject: “How to Sell More and 
Better Silver.” 

After inspiring opening remarks, he 
called upon Charles. W. Myers, Memphis, 
Tenn., who laid down the law that more 
advertising and display was the answer to 
the question. 

Fred W. Drosten, St. Louis, called at- 
tention to the fact that the silver occupies 
more space and absorbs more overhead 
expense than the other items, and must be 
moved promptly. ; 

After making a vigorous attack upon a 
plate of true southern cooking, Ex-Presi- 
dent Brock, Los Angeles, was asked for 
his opinion, and ventured the display argu- 
ment as the solution of the question. In 
this Edward H. Hufnagel, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., and Julius Goodman, Memphis, 
agreed, when called upon. 

Tom Witten, Trenton, Mo., the inspira- 
tional lecturer, thought he agreed, looking 
at it from the standpoint of a hardware 
dealer, whereupon the meeting was brought 
to a conclusion by President Everts’ start- 
ling statement that if the jeweler would 
clean his silver, he would sell more. 

The popularity of the Breakfast Confer- 
ences was fully established, and they bid 
fair to be a permanent part of every suc- 
ceeding convention. They tend to form a 
closer feeling of comradeship among the 
members. 


Thursday’s Sessions 


President Everts was again in the chair 
at the beginning of the Thursday morning 
session, the first business being the taking 
up of the extending of invitations from the 
cities. of Buffalo, by Charles T. Evans; 
from Memphis, Tenn. by Charles W. 
Myers, and from Los Angeles, by George 
A, Brock. ‘Mayors and business bureaus 
of Washington. New York city, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Boston and Pitts- 
field, Mass.,- also sent invitations by letters 
or telegrams. The matter was referred to 
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the executive committee with full power to 


The campaign of the Buffalo jewelers 
during the convention week was carried on 
the most strenuously. of any. Large but- 
tons bearing the words, ae | am for,” with 
the picture of a buffalo in white on a blue 
background were distributed, together with 
considerable literature about the city of 
Buffalo. 

The next address on the program was 
that of Harry Edward Freund of the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association, who 
gave an interesting talk. Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress appears in full on page 157. 

This address was followed by a brief 


talk by Charles W. Slemmons, of the Nor- 





WALTER H. MELLOR, TREASURER 


risris, Alister-Ball Co., Chicago, who, com- 
menting upon the hue and cry about luxu- 
ries, and the attempts to put all jewelry 
sales in this class, called attention to the 
fact that only two per cent. of the total 
government classification of luxuries for 
the past year was jewelry, and made a plea 
for an increase in the amount, if jewelers 
must he classed as solely luxury dealers. 

Then came the address of Edward H. 
Hufnagel on “Business Finance.” He de- 
livered an interesting address, and com- 
mented as he went along on many phases 
of the subject in hand. Mr. Hufnagel’s 
address appears in full on page 187 of this 
issue. 


Address of Miss Isabelle M. Archer 


Fashion Expert of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 


After the applause following Mr. Huf- 
nagel’s address had subsided, President 
Everts announced that THE JEWELERS’ Crr- 
CULAR Publishing Co. had again this year 
sent to the convention its fashion expert, 
Miss Isabelle M. Archer. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that those who had had 
the privilege of hearing her address at the 
Chicago convention last year were much 
pleased with it, and that valuable informa- 
tion had been conveyed, and added that the 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 





jewelers could look ahead to the next 
speaker with much pleasure. 

He then called upon T. L. Combs to es- 
cort Miss Archer to the rostrum, and as 
they marched down the center aisle, the 
entire assemblage arose and gave her a 
royal welcome. Having found her a seat 
on the convention platform, Mr. Combs, in 
his inimitable fashion, proceeded to for- 
mally introduce her to the assemblage. 

He told the jewelers that he had often 
been called upon to make introductory ad- 
dresses, but that never before had he felt 
that he had been assigned a commission 
which he felt as little capable of fulfilling. 
He recalled the fact that at the last con- 
vention of the A. N. R. J. A. in Chicago 
that “Brother Willson” (referring to T. 
Edgar Willson, editor of THE JEWELERS’ 
CrRcULAR), had introduced Miss Archer, 
and that he felt himself a poor substitute. 

He then told the jewelers that it was 
their pleasure to have the opportunity to 
again listen to the “World’s Queen of 
Fashion.” He told them of her trip abroad 
for THE JEWELERS’ CiRCULAR and her visit 
to the London and Paris fashion centers to 
bring to the jewelers the latest information, 
and ‘said that in-order to reach London in 
time to catch the boat sailing for New 
York which would give her time to keep 
her appointment at the Louisville conven- 
tion, she found it necessary to make 
the trip from Paris to London by airplane, 
and that she had rushed on from New 
York, and “By gum, here she is!” He con- 
cluded his introduction by saying: “It 
gives me great pleasure to introduce to this 
audience the Queen of Fashion.” 

Miss Archer, who was attired in one of 
the latest Parisian frocks, and who wore 
jewelry illustrative of the latest fashion 


_ modes, was received with another outburst 


of applause. She gracefully acknowledged 
her reception, thanked the jewelers for the 
splendid afternoon boat ride on Wednes- 
day, and then delivered one of the most 
interesting, instructive and altogether en- 
joyable addresses of the convention, during 
the course of which she reviewed the trend 
in styles in jewelry, gowns, and hats, as 
reflected by her observations in Paris and 
London. A summary of Miss Archer’s ad- 
dress appears on pages 127 and 129, 
Following her address there was pro- 
longed applause, and as she was about to 
leave the platform, she was recalled and 
made the target for a rapid fire series of 
questions regarding points upon which the 
jewelers desired more information. She 
met this sally of questions with spirited 
answers to the point in every instance, and 
before the question and answer session had 
been concluded, she had given the jewelers 


considerable additional information of 
value. 
Following this address, Ex-President 


Evans moved that a nominating committee 
of five be appo‘nted by the chair, in lieu 
of the usual custom of nominations from 
the floor. This was carried under a suspen- 
sion of rules by unanimous consent of the 
delegates assembled. 

T. L. Combs, chairman of the resolu- 
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tions committee, then offered to the as- 
semblage the following resolution, which 
was enthusiastically adopted by the con- 
vention : 


The presence at our convention of two dis- 
tinguished representatives of our northern neigh- 
bors—our Canadian brethren—O. M. Ross and 
W. G. Young, fills us with indescribable delight. 
As officers of the Canadian Jewelers’ Association 
we extend them the welcome of our nation, but 
as good fellows who won our hearts by entering 
immediately and appreciatively into the spirit of 
our session, we extend them the heart and hand 
of comradeship. Their mere presence was an 
inspiration, and their messages a revelation. 


This resolution was read at this time be- 
cause the Canadian representative found it 





A. L, “THOMAS, WHO LED THE SINGING 


necessary to leave the..convention city on 
Thursday. 

After the announcement of a trip to the 
Mammoth Cave on Saturday for all dele- 
gates who wished to participate, the meet- 
ing adjourned at 12.10 Pp. M. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Thursday afternoon session was 
convened at 2 p. mM. The first matter con- 
sidered was the appointment of the nomi- 
nating committee as follows: Charles T. 
Evans, chairman; T. L. Combs, George A. 
Brock, Aaron Ash, of Birmingham, Ala., 
and J. F. Kahl, Pittsfield, Mass. 

President Everts next introduced Dr. 
C. L. Cawein, of Louisville, who spoke on 
“Pearls and Their Evolution.” He said: 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES L. CAWEIN 


A pearl is formed by a small foreign body, 
such as a grain of sand or small insect entering 
the mussel while it is open. This unwanted 
object undergoes a reveated layer coating by the 
mucous secretions of the mussel. 

This mucous secretion, the same as that of the 
oyster, is» composed of pure carbonate of lime, 
and any foreign body that comes in contact with 
it is coated with it. This mucous forms the sheil 
of the mussel in the same way as it does the 
pearl—in layers. The theory is that one layer 
of a pearl, or ofa shell, is produced a year. 
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If this be so, then a pearl of 20 layers takes 
20 years to attain its size. These layers resetm- 
ble those of an onion. They, these pearl layers 
or skins can be taken off with a very sharp knife 
the same as you can take the layers from the 
onion, only the work is very much harder and 
can only be successfully done under a very strong 
jens and with great patience. Utmost care must 
be taken, else you will injure the layer next 
ynder the one you are removing. _ 

The Japanese and Chinese often insert objects 
such as wax or pearl disks, or even more elabcr- 
ate figures, into the live shell and leave them 
there for several years to be coated by this 
secretion. I have a small mussel shell that be- 
came caught in a mussel and was coated with 
this pearl cover. 

Pearls are of all shapes and forms, the most 
valuable being the round. One formation is 
called a “slug” or baroque. These are very 
irregular and look more like pebbles than pearls, 
but have the same luster as the pearl. They 
come in all shapes, some taking the form of 
birds, fishes and even human faces. Of these I 
have a collection which has been a source of 
great pleasure to me in the gathering. 

Slugs are not nearly as valuable as the round 
pearls and sell by the ounce instead of the 
grain, and range in price according to size and 
luster. The small slug brings a better price 
than the larger ones, as there is more market for 
them in the east. They are used in necklaces and 
small jewelry. The larger pieces of good luster 
are used for rings and scarf pins. 

There is another form of pearls called bar- 
oques. 
of better shape than the slug, and often rival 
the round pearl in beauty of color and sheen. 
They are shaped more like the button pearl, flat 
and biscuit shaped, and have a rough or nodular 
surface. The finer quality is called turtleback. 
They have a smooth surface and are nearly the 
shape of the button pearl. These sell by the 
grain instead of the ounce. I can hardly say 
enough in praise of this beautiful branch of 
the pearl family. 

Then we have the hinge pearls. They are 
called by the musselmen points or slivers. They 
are found in the hinges of the mussel and are 
very often produced by a small sliver of shell 
being broken off the hinge and becoming coated. 
They are used in necklaces and fringe work on 
very fine evening dresses. A great many of the 
slugs go to India, where they are used by the 
Indian princes to decorate blankets and harnesses 
for their steeds. The poorer class of slugs— 
those which are discolored—find their way to 
China, where they are ground into a pearl powder 
and used by the physicians as ‘medicine, being 
pure carbonate of lime. Slugs are also used in 


They are again formed as the pearl, are’ 





barrel. Barrel pearls are generally used to make 
matched pearls for earrings, cuff buttons or even- 
ing studs. They are sawed in two, and if the 
two ends are good matches, they make a pair, 
but they must be without blemish and of good 
luster to be of value. The only objection to 
sawed pearls is, that if the sawed ends are not 


defect or blemish, such as a sand spot, a bump, 
or a ring, depreciates it in quality. It must be 
perfect in color, shape and luster to be of great 
value. They are not as valuable as the round 
pearl, but bring very good prices. Of course 
the round pearl is the most desirable of all 


pearls, but even they must be absolutely perfect 





SOME OF THE AMERICAN PEARLS EXHIBITED BY C. L. CAWEIN 


well protected by cement or: capping, the ‘pearl 
is liable to discolor from the absorption between 
the layers of the acid secretions of the human 
skin, or any other staining or corrosive agent 
which might come in contact with the exposed 
surface. 

Fearls, to be of pairs, must be of perfect match 
in color, size and luster. It is very hard to find 
such pearls. Some dealers wait for years to find 
a match for a pearl, and then are by no means 














THE “CITY OF EAST ST. LOUIS” ON WHICH THE JEWELERS ENJOYED THE OHIO RIVER TRIP 


the manufacture of imitation pearls. They are 
dissolved into a fluid, and the imitation bead 
is then dipped and redipped until it has a heavy 
covering upon it; then this coated bead is pol- 
ished and becomes a beautiful pearl. 

The finest pearl is the round pearl; then the 
pear-shaped, the oval, the button, and lastly, the 


sure to do so. Matched pearls increase in price 
two and three times the value of the original 
pearl because of this difficulty in matching. 

The button or biscuit pearl is used for rings 


and other settings where you do not wish the 
pearl to rise too high. These pearls, to be ot 
value, must be absolutely perfect. The least 


in all respects. to be of great value. What I 
mean is, they must be of perfect form and luster 
and bear no blemishes such as clouds, cracks 
sand spots or rings. The least little blemish c* 
a pearl depreciates it a hundred per cent. . 
pearl might be round and without blemish, but 
have no luster. This spoils its value. The finer 
the luster, the’ more valuable the pearl. I have 
had pearls brought to me from the eatable oys- 
ter and the clam shell. These pearls have no 
value because they have no luster, resembling a 
piece of china or a white coral bead. Often you 
hear (generally through the newspapers) of the 
finding of a valuable pearl in an oyster or clam. 
The only value these pearls have is their novelty 
to the finder. Pearls have no intrinsic value 
like a diamond. They sell for what you can 
get for them, governed by the supply and de- 
mand. A pearl may have all the good points 
needed, but if there is no demand, it becomes a 
drug on the market. An absolutely perfect pearl 
should bring a certain fixed price, but there are 
so many variations in the luster and perfections 
of pearls that it would be hard indeed to say 
what a pearl is worth a grain. After a pearl 
reaches 10 grains and upwards, its value in- 
creases very fast. But, if you are no judge of 
pearls, steer clear of them, for there is no greater 
gamble than the handling of pearls with their 


great range of color, shape, luster, perfections 
and defects. I might indeed compare a pearl in 
its mocds with a woman in hers. 

There is no difference between a fresh water 


pearl and an Oriental or salt water pearl. That 
is, they both are composed and produced in the 
same manner. The Oriental is considered the 
finer of the two by the jewelers, because they 
come more perfect and nearer the same hue, 
and also because of custom. The firms with their 
great interests in the fisheries of the East, natur- 
ally try to keep the value up by control of the 
output. 

In my estimation a fine fresh water pearl, if 
it is a fine one, far surpasses the salt water one, 
both in beauty, luster and hardness. I have 
peeled both and find the salt water pearl much 
softer than the fresh. I have found some of the 
fresh water pearls as hard as flint and very hard 
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The fresh water pearl comes in every 
tint imaginable from coal black to 

ure white, and with all the intermediate shades 
of the rainbow. Some pearls, when gently turned 
in a strong light, have all the colors of a fine 
opal. They are very beautiful and scarce and 
bring a fancy price. 

The finest pearls for commercial uses are the 
silver white, the satin pink, and then the shades. 
We do not get the same beautiful tints in the salt 
water pearl that we do in the fresh water ones. 
I have had bronze, copper, red, peacock green, 
sky-blue; indeed, I can not begin to tell you the 
wonderful tints and shades I have seen in the 
humble mussel pearl. Some mussels are more 
prolific with pearls than others. Some yield 

arls of finer luster. Of the last I name the 
sand-shell, deer-horn, pocketbook and wash-board. 
If you find a pearl in any of these, it is most 
liable to be of finer luster, as these shells are 
very beautiful. 

There is a shell called by the musselmen, the 
bastard-washboard which is very prolific—almost 
every shell contains one pearl or more. This 
shell has a deformed lip as if it had been pinched 
or chopped by an instrument. There is a theory 
that the cause of the salt water pearl being more 
round and perfect than the mussel pearl, is due 
to the tide which turns the oyster over and so 
keeps the pearl moving, which tends to make it 
round, whereas the mussel is caught in its bed 
and seldom moves. 

The real reason for the different tints of 2 
pearl has never been proven to satisfy me. I, 
myself, have taken from a pure white shell, a 
pink and silver pearl; so the pearl does not 
always take its coloring from the shell that held 
it, although I think the color of the place in 
the shell next to the pearl does control the tints 
to some extent. Different chemicals in the water 
at different times would explain this in part. 

One of the reasons for a pearl losing its luster, 
is a corroding or breaking down in structure, 
often due to age or the absorption of an acid 
secretion from an unhealthy skin. They should 
never be allowed to be touched by dirty or 
greasy water. Sick pearls can often be brought 
back to their original lustre by peeling off a 
layer, although some times the under layer may 
have a blemish. 

When a pearl dies there is nothing that will 
restore it, although many things have been tried. 
The carbonate of lime deteriorates, the pearl be- 
comes chalky and soft, due to the chemical 
change. This was noticeable in the great amount 
of pearls found in the mounds of the North 
American Mound Builders. They were all like 
chalk and could be whittled with a knife. Though 
many were of great size and good shape, they 
were of less value than the blackboard chalk of 
school days. Sometimes it takes hundreds of 
years before a pearl dies; but the carbonate of 
lime will finally deteriorate and become chalky. 
That is why some of the beautiful and most 
valuable strands in Europe are dying—and noth- 
ing will save them. 

The fresh water pearl industry is growing less 
every year, due to the extermination of the 
mussel beds; and if the Government does not 
speedily take some drastic step to stop it, the 
beautiful fresh water pearl will be a thing of 

the past. 


After his address, he displayed an inter- 
esting collection of fresh water pearls, a 
photograph of which is shown on page 145. 

A delightful interruption of the routine 
of the convention took place at this point 
in the proceedings, when a magnificent bas- 
ket of flowers was presented to Mrs. Arthur 
A. Everts, wife of the president of the 
American National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation. The brief words of presentation 
were followed by a heartfelt word from the 
recipient, who paraphrased Nevin’s “Ro- 
sary” as her response. 

It seemed as though the afternoon ses- 
sion was a succession of rare treats, for 
the next speaker was the welcome inspira- 
tional speaker, Tom Witten, Trenton, Mo., 
the wizard of the brotherly love doctrine, 


to peel 
shade and 


who captioned his scintillating remarks un- 
der the title, “Get Acquainted with Your 
Neighbor; You Might Like Him.” 


REMARKS OF MR. WITTEN 


The speaker made no attempt to give an 
orderly business, address, but ran the 
gamut of the emotions in rapid succession, 
and the following axiomatic stimuli raised 
the enthusiasm of the audience to a high 
pitch, increased by the ever-recurring flood 
of snappy stories and incidents: 

He said in part: 

“You are what mother, wife and touch- 
ing elbows has made you; if you say you 





A. W. SECRETARY 


ANDERSON, 


are a self-made man, you are misleading 
yourself. A business is as large as its 
trade territory, and the business will be 
governed by the productiveness of that 
trade territory. 

“Have faith in your competitor, if not 
for his sake, then for your own. Find out 
how much you are worth to your com- 
munity; you may be surprised at how little 
it really is. ; 

“Every man has a duty he owes to his 
town. All my life I have desired to be 
a merchant; but in spite of all my efforts, 
I fear I have never gotten out of the store- 
keeper class. Have you? 

“Visit your schools every week; have 
your face mean to the boy in the home 
as much at least as the stamp upon the 
silver, as to sterling worth. Be first an 
American citizen, next a business man, 
and always a good father. 

“Conventions have raised the standards 
of business throughout the country, al- 
though retailers are the poorest organized 
of any except the farmer. No business is 
larger than the men in it. Money is no 
standard with which to measure your neigh- 
bor; God pity you if that is as far as you 
can see.” 

The afternoon’s. program was concluded 
by a series of moving pictures, through the 
courtesy of the National Cash Register Co., 


Dayton, O. H. W. Karr, of the home of- 
fice, gave, under the caption “Troubles of 
a Merchant and How to Stop Them,” three 
hlms and some welfare work slides, which 
were instructive and a worthy finish to a 
great afternoon’s program. 

Adjournment was taken at 5 P. M. 


THURSDAY EVENING 
On Thursday evening a moving picture, 
entitled ‘Straight Goods,” was shown by 
courtesy of the Holmes & Edwards Co. 
This was an interesting feature which add- 
ed its part to one of the best conventions 
ever held by A. N. R. J. A. 


Friday’s Sessions 

The last session of the convention con- 
vened at 9.50 a. M. with Ex-President 
George A. Brock presiding. 

Left over from the program of the pre- 
vious days was the address of Tinley L. 
Combs on “Cooperative Advertising” and 
the forum session under the guidance of 
Edward H. Hufnagel in addition to the reg- 
ular routine work outlined for the last day. 

After the jewelers had been called to 
order, Mr. Hufnagel took the chair, and a 
spirited session ensued, during which con- 
siderable time was devoted to the discus- 
sion of methods employed by various 
jewelers in paying employees. This sub- 
ject seemed to evoke especial interest and 
a considerable number of speakers gave 
their brother jewelers the benefit of their 
experiences. Among the speakers were F. 
W. Drosten, St. Louis; Harry N. Clark, 
Syracuse; A. G. Mansur, Burlington, Vt.; 
J. A. Cayce, Nashville, and W. L. Jones, 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 

It was the general consensus of opinion 
that the employes should participate in the 
profit of the business. One plan which 
was outlined was the giving to employees 
of all profits on merchandise above a cer- 
tain set figure, while other jewelers advo- 
cated other methods, such as a commis- 
sion on sales. 

The next thing on the program was the 
presentation by Mrs. A. W. Johansen, of 
Chicago, on behalf of the ladies of the con- 
vention, of a beautiful gold mounted card 
case .to Joseph Mazer, in appreciation of 
his efforts in swelling the Upholding 
Fund, which is to be used for employing a 
field secretary. Mr. Mazer’s address, “The 
Maccabean Soldier,” was the means of stir- 
ring the convention to a high pitch, and 
resulted in the collection of over $4,000 in 
pledges for this work. 

After the presentation had been made, 
Mr. Mazer delivered another of his ora- 
torical gems, in which he interwove poetry 
and prose in a fabric of words which went 
straight to the hearts of his hearers. 

Then came the speech of T. L. Combs on 
“Cooperative Advertising,” part as follows: 


ADDRESS OF T. L. COMBS 
Co-operative advertising by local jewelers’ clubs 
has through experience and success grown popu- 
lar and expedient in many cities of the United 


States. It has been the means of focusing the 
attention and patronage of the buying public 
upon the jewelry business to a very marked 


and profitable degree. The larger benefit has 
been that of getting the jewelry merchants them- 
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3 into closer and happier relationship. It 
has been the means of getting the large de- 
ment store jewelry department and the pawn- 
broker jewelers into harmony and co-operation with 
the retail and wholesale jewelers to the degree 
of happy commercial fellowship. To be sure 
this accredited by-product has not been pro- 
ductive of the real lasting all year round kind of 
fellowship, but it lasted through the Christmas 
jod more than once to my personal knowledge 
and further than this it took most all the sting 
out of the extravagantly toned advertising by 
gome of those jewelry merchants and imitators 
who say things about the jewelry business in 
rint that most of us would blush to say and 
would hardly dare to dream were true. | 
I am in receipt of forms of advertising and 
copy from clubs of different sizes from all quar- 
ters of the United States, many of which are 
very timely and smart; some of which I want 
you to see now and all of which are available to 
all of you at your convenience, The daily news- 
papers are interested in this work from a news 
standpoint and will gladly contribute much, and 
sometimes an equal amount of reader space in 
order to properly present the fashions in jewelry 
to their readers, and if we are wise merchants 
we will contract that with the papers and see 
that they are supplied with ample copy for almost 
daily articles around Christmas time and wed- 
ding seasons’ periods. oe 
The public is as much interested in jewelry 
fashions as any fashions, and the augmented 
effect of the club advertising supplemented, by the 
reading columns of fashion news has a telling 
effect upon the public mind. 


The speaker then told of the first Christ- 
mas advertising campaign in the jewelry 
trade in Omaha, his home town, and con- 
tinued as follows: 

A desirable method of procedure has been to 
get the jewelers of a city together at a dinner, 
discuss a campaign, decide upon a program, raise 
a fund by subscription, appoint some one Or 
three men to prepare and approve copy, collect 
subscriptions and pay for advertising monthly, 
see that the papers give generous space for 
fashion news, use window- cards bill boards, 
blotters and various supplementary methods of 
emphasizing the co-operative advertising and 
then reinforce it all with your own individual 
store “best” advertising, and thus you have given 
the public a strong hint to buy jewelry, and in 
the language of Joe Mazer you will probably 
persuade them that “jewelry is a necessity” for 
sure. The public is growing more and more 
friendly toward the jewelry business, because of 
the time honored prestige of jewelry—especially 
diamonds—in social and investment circles, to- 
gether with the various forms of home and _ na- 
tional publicity now employed to excite and hold 
the public’s attention and stimulate their desires. 
Any number of jewelers in any city can do this 
co-operative advertising to splendid advantage, 
and I recommend it most highly. 


Following his address, he displayed ex- 
amples of advertising used in Omaha at 
Christmas time, and on other occasions, 
and gave the jewelers a number of pointers 
on conducting campaigns of this kind. 

The set program of the routine work of 
the morning session was laid aside at this 
point, and Walter H. Mellor asked the 
privilege of the floor for a few moments. 
Sober of face and acting as if a nation’s 
responsibility rested upon his shoulders, he 
walked to the front of the convention hall, 
and after vehemently clearing his throat, he 
told the jewelers that Mrs. Everts, the wife 
of their loved president, had seen a shirt 
waist in one of the Louisville stores which 
particularly appealed to her. She had 
asked her husband to purchase it for her, 
but when he learned that the price was $75 
he had flatly refused. Bemoaning the fact 
that she had been so badly abused, he said 
that the ladies of the convention had taken 


selve 





matters in their own hands, and that the 
waist had been sent to Mr. Everts by 
“Marshall-Fields-Good Company.” When 
the package was presented to Mr. Everts, 
he had instructed the messenger to take 
the parcel to the desk of the hotel and 
have it charged to his account. 

Mr. Mellor felt that it was the right of 
the convention to know that President 
Everts was not the “hard hearted” husband 
they had been led to believe, and therefore 
he—Walter H. Mellor—would exhibit the 
waist to the audience, as proof that Presi- 
dent Everts had relented. He thereupon 
untied the package and produced a bundle 





T. L. COMBS, CHAIRMAN OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
COM MITTEE 


of tissue paper. The convention went 
wild, but President Everts was equal to 
the occasion. 

The spotlight was again turned upon 
President Everts, when Joe Mazer again 
obtained the floor and presented to him a 
string of Deltah Perles which were given 
by L. Heller & Son, New York, to the man 
voted the most popular jeweler at the con- 
vention. Joe then proceeded to decorate 
President Everts with the pearls. Presi- 
dent Everts gracefully acknowledged the 
compliment paid him. 

J. A. Cayce, Nashville, Tenn., then ob- 
tained the floor, and in a speech which 
made even Joe Mazer turn green with 
envy, presented’ J. L. Wanner, retiring 
president of the Kentucky Retail Jewelers’ 
Association and a “war horse” in associa- 
tion work with a similar string, given by 
the same concern, as the second most 
popular man in the convention. 

In response Mr. Wanner said it was the 
first time to his knowledge that he had 
ever been popular anywhere, and then 
speaking more seriously, told the jewelers 
that he hoped they had enjoyed their stay 
in the Kentucky city, that he hoped they 
would some day return to a southern city 
for a convention, and in closing he bid 
them Godspeed on their return journey. 


Next came the report of the resolutions 
committee, presented by T. L. Combs, 
chairman of the committee. This report 
was taken up resolution by resolution, and 
the only one about which any discussion 
centered was the raising of the dues to $5 
a year, it being the contention of some of 
the jewelers that not more than $3 should 
be charged. 

The opposition brought to their feet a 
number of orators who stoutly upheld the 
$5 plan. In order to cut off further argu- 
ment, Ex-President Brock put the question 
on a motion that the dues be made $3, but 
the motion was voted down and the $5 
schedule adopted. 

The resolutions as finally adopted follow: 


Resolutions 
_ The 15th annual convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association congratu- 


lates itself upon being convened in the famous 
and traditional southern city of Louisville where 
folk are folk of happy mind with hearts full 
of warmth and hands ever ready to give you a 
loving grasp. 
_ That wonderful boat trip tendered us by the 
jewelers of Louisville is one which will be long 
remembered as a most pleasurable event. The 
spirit of hospitality was unsurpassable and the 
— for our comfort beyond improvement. 

e it 

ReEsotvep:, That the thanks of this association 
be extended to the press of this city. We highly 
commend them for the spirit of activity which 
enabled them to give their readers the interest- 
ing news events of this convention in so rapid 
and accurate a manner. 

* - _ 


REsoLtveD: That this association go on record 
as congratulating itself upon its exceptionally 
good fortune in having so uniformly efficient a 
set of officers as we have had during this past 
year, and regret that in the present instance 
the resolutions committee has not at its com- 
mand the adulatory language necessary to do 
justice to the services of these exemplary men: 

* * * 


The high class of addresses and Papers given 
at this convention by our various speakers is 
cause for this association’s expressed record of 
gratitude. 

* * * 


The presence of exhibitors this year adds to 
the fullness and value of our convention, and we 
hereby express our appreciation of them. 


* « * 


The National Jewelers’ Publicity Association is 
deserving of our continued and growing appre- 
ciation for its splendid labors in our behalf and 
we beliéve it worthy of the generous support of 
every member of the craft. Realizing the great 
psychological value to our entire craft of the 
national publicity association’s slogan. “Gifts 
that last,” and conscious of its great worth if 
used in connection with all the national adver- 
tising done by various manufacturers and dis- 
tributors in our trade, we earnestly urge all the 
national as well as local advertisers in our line 
of endeavor to make as prominent use of “Gifts 
that last’’ as possible and consistent. 


* * * 
Reso_tveD: That we compliment the efficient 
management of the National Jewelers’ Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co. We appreciate its ever in- 
creasing contributions to our national treasury, 
and recommend that our members avail them- 
selves of the 33%4 per cent which it saves them. 


* * * 


Resotvep: That the financial solidarity and 
safety of our members is becoming alarmingly 
endangered by various forms of burglary, and 
we recommend therefore that they carry bur- 
glary insurance sufficient to protect them against 
this form of loss and urgently recommend that 
they take immediate steps to secure such pro- 
tection. The many losses by burglary recently 
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red by jewelers throughout this nation makes 


utely imperative this precaution. 
* * a 


suffe: 
absol 


tvep: That we again express our gratitude 
_— splendid work of the Research Bureau 


he , 
ba! aot upon all our members to avail them- 
selves of the valuable assistance to be gained by 


the adoption of its methods. 
* * * 
gsoLveD: That we urge all members to gen- 
. y support the Upholding Fund, the prin- 
which are so manifestly important for 
lopment and betterment of trade con- 


erousl 
ciples of 
the deve 


ditions. ean" 


ResoLvep: That the dues of this national asso- 
ciation be increased to $5 per annum, to take 
effect with the beginning of the year 1922, and 
that the State associations be urged to immedi- 
ately adopt a scale of dues that will permit the 
payment of this amount. , 

Resotvep: That we condemn the still exten- 
sively prevailing practice of manufacturers and 
wholesalers of jewelry and kindred lines of per- 
mitting goods to reach the consuming public at 
retail, either by direct selling or through em- 
ployes, relatives, friends and acquaintances. Those 
not established as retail distributors enter into 
unfair competition with the legitimate retail jewel- 
ers on whose patronage they depend to keep 
their establishments in operation, and who thus 
aid in the evasion of the tax due the gowernment 
on such sales to the consumer. In order to se- 
cure the widest possible publicity of the report 
of our trade interest committee on this subjeci 
at this session, be it 

Resotvep: That to give those among the above 
mentioned who wish to refrain from such un- 
fair practices a simple means of doing so, we 
suggest that the following notice be printed and 
distributed to them by this association: 

NO GOODS AT RETAIL 

In justice to the legitimate retail dealers, 
who, by their patronage, make possible the 
operation of this establishment, the employ- 
ment of its help, and the cheapest and most 
effective means for distributing our mer- 
chandise, we positively will not sell goods 
at retail to employes or other persons. 

* * * 


Resotvep: That we approve the action of such 
watch manufacturers as have issued a resale price 
list of their entire line of watches which allows 
the retailer a greater gross profit than hereto- 
fore, and recommend such further increase in 
these prices as will assure a net profit to the 
retailer after covering his ccst of doing business, 
and urge all watch manufacturers to adopt this 
plan. 

* * — 

Resotvep: That we request the several manu- 
facturers of sterling and plated silver wares to 
supply the retail trade with lists of their dif- 
ferent patterns, such lists to contain proper spaces 
for the insertion of selling prices, and to be of 
uniform size for convenient filing in loose leaf 
form, 

* . * 

REsoLveD: That we condemn the action of sil- 
verware manufacturers who have arbitrarily al- 
tered their terms and discounts, and hereby ex- 
press our opposition to the present general tend- 
ency throughout the trade to change customs 
which by time and practical experience have 
proved to be a trade necessity, and request the 
silver manufacturers to restore the former terms 
and discounts. 

* * * 

ResotvepD: That once again we urge jewelers 
to discontinue the practice of loaning watches 
to customers, doing free engraving, and selling 
or giving them guarantees of any (kind. 

* 7 * 


Reso.vep: That we strongly protest against the 
pending effort to tax gold, as it will be a tax 
on the public in favor of but one class of pro- 
ducers. 

* o * 

Resotvep: That we declare the jewelers of 
America in favor of a just and equitable sales 
tax. We urge the repeal by Congress of the 
present 5 per cent tax on sales of jewelry, and 
favor, in lieu thereof, a uniform and equitable 
tax on ail sales. 





We again express our appreciation of the 
Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee for their constant 
watchfulness, and pledge them our hearty and 
continued support. 

* * * 

Resotvep: That we again commend the loy- 
alty increasingly shown by our trade press, and 
urge all members to subscribe for our trade 
papers and to read them studiously. 

* _ — 

ReEsotvep: That we view with pleasure the im- 
proved conditions in the jewelers’ repair depart- 
ment as evidenced by the reports of our mem- 
bers. We strongly urge a continuation of the 
efforts to place this branch of our business on a 
self-sustaining basis. 


* — + 
“Pistol-toting’ or “revolver-carrying” is con- 
sidered responsible for the, present orgy of 

















MISS M. L. ADDIS, SECRETARY OF THE KANSAS 
ASSOCIATION 


thievery, hold-up and windcw-smashing; be it 

RESOLVED: That we urge Congress to enact a 
law that will prohibit the manufacture, sale or 
importation of pistols and revolvers for private 
use, 

* - * 

Resotvep: That the absence of Col. John L. 
Shepherd from our convention fills us with sad- 
ness and leaves a void in our hearts which can 
never be filled except by the presence of his 
own lovable personality. We pray for his early 
and complete recovery. The news that he is 
regaining his former strength fills us with de- 
lightful anticipation of pleasurable moments to be 
spent again within the atmosphere of his benefi- 
cent influence. 

* * = 

This convention, like all others, for 14 years, 
has been honored, enlivened and edified by the 
presence of Joseph Mazer—first as a fellow re- 
tailer, national officer, and now as a traveling 
man. All of us revere him for his many vir- 
tues. His services to the national association, 
and the several State association meetings which 
he attended this past year, are of inestimable 
value, and because these several services were 
made possible through the generosity of his pres- 
ent employers, be it 

REsotvep: That this convention express and 
record its sincere gratitude to Joseph Mazer and 
his employers, Arnstein Bros. & Co. of New 
York. 

Whereas: The history of our association, its 
leaders, activities and accomplishments was ably 
summarized in Joseph Mazer’s address, ‘The 
Maccabean Soldier,’ and 

Whereas: This address in pamphlet form would 
be excellent propaganda in securing member- 
ships, therefore be it 

Resotvep: That our national secretary be au- 


thorized and instructed to have this address pub- 
lished and distributed in membership campaign 
work. 

Following a motion by W. L. Jones, 
Martinsburg, W. Va., Joseph Mazer was 
made an honorary member of the asso- 
ciation. 

The report of the credentials committee 
was then read by Secretary Anderson, and 
was as follows: 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE. 
No.of No. of 





Members Votes 
MN ass Sr nies atods. boa eOe. 75 a 
PN orc sc2ieks Se aes wlan ot * 4 1 
REI acs a twdisuapateedsesuer 147 8 
NEE Sn than clean etre Meee as 10 1 
GINO, fie ich eas vad eectna 53 3 
WINS 9. nos Vic iE Rion dco awicu's fa 39 2 
MEN [inca aang Reeoe nen 61 4 
LC AREER A Sr Rs eee a eae 10 1 
A eer ee ea TOE 275 14 
MINNIE | ac ccatra'nnae whcaniptesannee 140 7 
MOINES st tis- he 4 heen abil 111 6 
Ms 6c asouhaetcheketnercks 70 4 
pS ee ee) ens ee 60 3 
RADNUNEEEE {5.2 coe bord ennd.e & wok 6 3 
Sn rr mere ee 104 6 
Maryland-Delaware ............ 30 2 
Massachusetts-Rhode Island ..... 157 8 
I ess Sbs.d chad eho boc ees 129 7 
pe ee hee eS re 227 12 
a PO ere her er ees 61 a 
ps Ee ee es ere eee 81 5 
bn ee eo em ee em | 178 9 
me re ee 56 3 
ee eee ee re 50 3 
POO VOM och rk eS hve dew redtic 330 17 
Nest CanQine aesohc ews <cawwes 29 2 
INOOUN DORN a i6iiie co dectent andes 56 3 
LS) ETC ORL Pe ee ice 220 11 
CNN asad fabuy wane neontes 40 2 
I og asc ile Sen bs baSw ed oe ase 100 5 
ha ee OO re roe 157 8 
A err re ors ere 51 3 
PE MEE Sos ocd c ce dees awose 19 1 
NONI x 55/8 Cramrae Ride rele or ee 61 t 
OIE & 8.06 16 450e ene t ea eWe<s 158 8 
NES erate Suolg: dips o:475 RES ee wi 30 2 
Wea. ddecwtatcatendetwedes 74 4 
WRMNON 8 svn 5. 065,00 sSied cours 112 6 
Wen CII. log ai cae dercemade 59 3 
Is wrt et cha paces esas csie 300 15 
NEES eed dati e045 %« Seaton 26 a 
MR Hh alanacdes. 4.0 a ee Oh agada 4,004 
POE bac ec ccursncaacatescus by: aa 
District of Columbia ........... 1 1 
BNE 6 5s dikes ocawhd «Sek wewte 3 1 
DO ROS 6 Seiko 3 CL Sears a ae 
MIM ae Ve nedeccenebher de Eveewes 18 1 
MUM + << doi ae cavweetineeneus 3 1 
INGO oes sende cena ctetredunsss 1 1 
Toll vote: 6! QUE 6 vk ince ccc 219 
President Arthur A. Everts.......... 1 
First Vice-President Jean R. Tack.... 1 
Second Vice-President E. H. Hufnagel 1 
Treasurer Walter H. Mellor......:... 1 
Secretary A, W. Anderson............ 1 
Member Executive Committee Geo. A. 
GON sc ccvacrevsvcccciatedecawsane 1 
Member Executive Committee Julius 
GOOG Gov vewiccacdeccettecctns 1 
TORR hcikccitidoms wade 226 


We find that according to the secretary’s rec- 
ords the various States have memberships as above 
and are entitled to the number of votes in this 
vention set opposite their State names. 


Next came the report of the auditing 
committee, which was a repetition of the 
report of Treasurer Walter H. Mellor. 

A committee to revise the repair price 
list for this Fall was then appointed by 
President Everts, composed of the follow- 
ing members: Ernest Jaccard, Kansas 
City; F. J. Thayer, Memphis, Tenn.; Jos. 
F. Krumrich, Oshkosh, Wis.; A. G. Man- 
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sur, Burlington, Vt., and J. F. Boes, Salt 

Lake City, Utah. 

Always an enjoyable feature of the con- 
vention program, the presenting this year 
of the Roberts and Combs banners was 
made the occasion of a bright spot in the 
morning session. The Roberts Banner, 
which was donated to the association by 
the late Steele F. Roberts, a former presi- 
dent, for the greatest gain in numbers in 
any State association during the year, was 
presented to Texas, and was received by 
Ww. D. Armstrong, Brownsville, Texas, 
vice-president of the State association. 

The Combs banner went to Kentucky for 
the greatest per cent of increase in mem- 
bership in a State association. In the ab- 
gence of President-elect R. S. Welch, 
Scottsville, Ky., the banner was received by 
F, J. Heintz, Lexington, Ky., who voiced 
his appreciation of the honor paid his as- 
sociation, and said that next year they 
would also try to win the Roberts banner. 

The nominating committee then submitted 
its report, which was accepted as read, the 
following officers being elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Arthur A. Everts, 
Dallas, Texas; first vice-president, Jean R. 
Tack, Newark, N. J.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Edward H. Hufnagel, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y.; secretary, A. W. Anderson, Neenah, 
Wis.; treasurer, Walter H. Mellor, Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; members of executive com- 
mittee, A. G. Mansur, Burlington, Vt., and 
Lester Lawrence, Galesburg, III. 

As the names were read they were 
greeted by wild cheers of applause, which 
carried through the complete list. 

This brought the formal work of the 
convention to a close, and Ex-President 
Brock declared: an adjournment at 12.20 
Pp, M. 

On Saturday following the convention a 
large party of jewelers and their wives 
left Louisville on a special train and spent 
the day in a visit to Mammoth Cave. 


THE Roperts NATIONAL MEMORIAL 
Funp ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF 


MiLwavukEE, Wis., Aug. 1, 1920. 


Treasurer’s annual report of the Roberts Na- 
tional Memorial Fund Association. 

To the American National Retail Jewelers’ As- 
sociation in annual convention at Louisville, 
Ky., Aug. 27, 1920: 

Gentlemen—The report of your treasurer is 
brief, as there were no subscriptions received in 
the past year, the only receipts being interest 
which I herewith submit: 


Nov. 1, 1919—Interest on Pana- 
ma bonds ..... $50.00 
Dec. 31, 1919—Interest on  Lib- 
erty bond ..... 21.25 
Dec. 31, 1919—Interest on Sav- 
IMGs ACC, 2200: 5.50 
May 1, 1920—Interest on Pana 
ma bonds ..... 50,00 
May 15, 1920—Interest on Lib- 
erty bond ..... 21.25 
July 1, 1920—Interest on Sav 
ings acct, a0... 6.66 
Total receipts ..... $154.66 
Aug. 1, 1919—Cash balance on hand. 357.79 





$513.45 





Disbursement 
Nov. 12, 1919—Hacket, Hoff & Thier- 
man, Treas. bond.... 2.50 
Aug. 1, 1920—Cash balance on hand 
(Second Ward = Sav- 
ings Bank)... ccs $509.95 


Investments for the Fund 


Second Liberty Bond No. 1343343.... $1,000.00 
Two Republic of Panama bonds and 


Rr eer Oe ee ee 2,050.00 
Aug. 1, 1920—Total assets .......... $3,559.95 


Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY F. STECHER, 
Treasurer. 


REPORTS ON SKILLED WORKMEN 


Reports were submitted by Edwin F. 
Lilley, Milford, Mass., A. E. Garnsey, San- 
ford, Me., and B. J. Hagamann, Chicago, 
members of the committee of Skilled 
Workmen. Mr. Lilley’s report follows: 


BY F. W. LILLEY 


I know of nothing more important for present 
day jewelers to consider than the subject of 
endeavoring to bring our trade up to a higher 
standard than it has ever reached in the public 
eye and to create a new interest and attraction 





HENRY F. STECHER, IN CHARGE OF EXHIBITS 
in the trade or profession for the young men 
who seek to better themselves. 

I think our condition may probably be com- 
pared to the growth of a tree which, if cut down. 
and another young tree is not planted to take 
its place, will leave us without trees. 

New England has long been noted for its 
skilled workmen in all branches, yet at this 
present time there are five apprentices to my 
knowledge learning the watchmaker’s trade. in 
jewelry stores, 

My answer to this problem will be seen in 
the formation of the New England Jewelers’ In- 
stitute, located at Milford, Mass., and like in- 
stitutions which are chartered under the laws oi 
their respective commonwealths to instruct and 
teach watch and jewelry repairing in a technical 
manner and fit the student to be capable of as- 
suming responsible positions in the retail jewelry 
stores. 

This and like enterprises are worthy of the 
support and encouragement of all who have an 
interest in the jewelry business, and we have 
already found that these thoughts are shared 
by many. 

A. E. Garnsey, Sanford, Maine, submitted 
his report as a member of the committee on 


Skilled Workmen, as follows: 


REPORT OF A, E. GARNSEY 


I am especially glad to serve on this committee 
as it gives me an opportunity to set forth ideas 
on this subject that I have long been pondering 
over. It seems to me that it will be very hard 
for me in expressing my ideas to keep from en- 
croaching upon the ground of another committee, 
namely the committee on legislation, for in order 
to have only skilled workmen in the repairing 
business they must be approved and protected 
by proper legislation, either State or national. 
There are working at the bench today far too 
many watchmakers who are incapable of doing 
the smallest jobs on a watch in an acceptable 
manner. Instead of repairing a watch, their ex- 
periments: leave it in much worse condition than 
when brought to them, and then the skilled work- 
man ‘is obliged to put in a great deal more time 
to put it in first class condition, thereby increas- 
ing the expense to the owner. 

There being no time or qualification limit upon 
the duration of a man’s schooling in a watch- 
makers’ school’ before he can start in business 
and advertise himself as a watchmaker, the 
greater part of these pupils leave the school as 
soon as they can put in a main spring (and I 
doubt if they can do even that and determine 
whether the spring and barrel arbor occupy their 
proportionate space in the main spring barrel), 
or clean a watch and become one of the big army 
of “wood” butchers, as I am in the habit of call- 
ing them. : 

This is not fair to the man who has put in 
years of hard study in apprenticeship anxious to 
become an expert at the business and anxious to 
give the public a square deal when they entrust 
their watches, valuable or otherwise, to him for 
repairs. It is most unfair to the public also, 
as the make-believe watchmaker charges as much 
for almost ruining their timepieces as the bona 
fide man for giving them a first class job for 
their money. 

If a pupil were obliged to remain in school 
until he could pass certain examinations before 
he could set up in business, even though there 
were first, second and third grade diplomas 
issued, provided he was obliged to keep his rating 
in this respect in sight of his customers, we 
would have better schools, and they would be on 
a sound, paying basis. A law in regard to this, 
it seems to me, is needed just as much as the 
optometrist law which we have in Maine, 

It also seems to me that it is the duty of your 
committee on legislation to consider this carefully 
and see if some protection cannot be given in 
this respect. 


REPORT OF B. F. HAGAMANN 


Skilled workmen do not grow on trees. They 
must be developed, and one way to increase the 
supply of watchmakers is to have the jewelers 
pay students good wages and teach them the 
trade, or send them to one of the numerous 
watchmaking schools that are now in operation 
in various parts of the country. 

Another plan would be good if the jewelers 
would pay as much salary to watchmakers who 
have left the bench as they are now geiting in 
other industries. This would perhaps be an in- 
ducement to have them return to the watch- 
maker’s bench. 

The cooperative plan is also very good, but 
does not increase the supply of watchmakers. 
Therefore my suggestion to develop watchmakers 
seems to be the only remedy until the matter 
is regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
which will perhaps bring us back to normal 
conditions. 





Market Prices for Silver Bars 
The following are the quotations for sil- 
ver bars in London and New York as re- 
ported for the past two weeks: 


Selling Price 

London U.S. Govt. 

Date Official. Assay Bars. 
Vo ge. re 60% 985% 
Mage: 28... 0. et ee Eh 61 99% 
pi ae. ee ere eee 61% 100% 
BERS o. Sainawtinsy dese Be 61 100% 
UM wok oa Cece aes 60% 99% 
ye ee ern 59% 97% 
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There is as much difference in Rings as 
there is in automobiles. 


If you want to know why W.W.W. RINGS 
are GUARANTEED—why they are 
known the world over as Rings in which 


the STONES DO STAY—then look at 


them critically under a glass. 


W.W.W. RINGS are made well and set 


well, but cost no more than ordinary, 


unknown ones. 


~ REMEMBER 
“Not Merely Good Rings 


—But a Service” 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER 


‘Makers of nationally advertised rings in which the stones do stay 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 
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As usual, fellow jewelers, another convention 
year has rolled past—for that is a way the years 
have of doing—the happiest and most prosperous 
one of all, thanks largely to jewelry organization 
re here learned that jewelers must keep mov- 
ing with this old world, because we now realize 
that the jewelry business is intensely vital to the 
happiness of the world. And if there ever was 
a time when the world needed more true happi- 
ness, more sentiment, more love of home, more 
real joy and less jazz, that time is today. 

Jewelers are essentially the world’s joymakers, 
to furnish its silverware for service and senti. 
ment, and its jeweled tokens’ of love, its splendid 
timepieces, to make this and succeeding genera- 
tions of homes happier; and it is up to us to see 
that these tokens are worthy, beautiful and good. 

We are here today in order that we may better 
learn how to give the world, and especially our 
dear old United States, service; and, consequently, 
more happiness. Indeed, from the beginning, the 
American National Retail Jewelers Association 
has declared war against the dishonest dealer 
posing as a jeweler; the fake auctioneer and those 
mail order grafters who live off an easy public. 
We have always stood, through our State and 
local associations, for better merchants and mer- 
chandise; for a living profit against price cutting, 
which usually is quality cutting, and for the ele- 
yation of helpful merchandising methods among 
jewelers everywhere at whatever cost. To this 
end our Research Bureau is contributing most 
helpfully. 

It is good to be here and look right through 
your smiling faces down into your big, loving 
hearts. Your broad smiles tell again that organi- 
zation adds much to a jeweler’s happiness, and 
eliminates many great streaks of his meanness. 
It shows, too, in the words of the Pacific Coast 
secretary, that you have learned the great truth, 
that the jeweler down the street is not your com- 
petitor but your friend. Your competitor is the 
necktie shirt man and department store in your 
town, who, with greater tact and display, sells 
ten times as many collar buttons and links or 
tea sets as you do. They are the folks making 
your man customer wear plate when you should 
have sold him gold, and his wife use a plated 
tea set on her $400 dining table when she should 
be enjoying Period Sterling from your slowed- 
down but reliable establishment. 


I am convinced that if we jewelers had organ- 
ized clubs in every city ten years ago, that our 
sales would be double what they are today. Such 
is the power of cooperative constructive effort. 

There can be no doubt whatever that we are 
giving more lasting value and service in our 
merchandise right now, than any other line. On 
inquiry you will learn that for the price of three 
yards of wool carpet jewelers sell a watch com- 
posed of near one hundred delicate parts, with 
seven bearings jeweled with real garnets and in a 
gold filled case guaranteed for twenty years. 

For the price of an evanescent suit of clothes 
you must supply a diamond and platinum scarf 
pin of great beauty and lasting value which will 
help almost any suit look like a new one, and its 
owner look prosperous for life. , 

For the price of a lady’s evening gown you can 
furnish both a diamond brooch and dinner ring, 
and you can still sell a gold scarf pin, a collar 
button or a sterling silver tea spoon fcr the price 
of a noonday lunch. 

If in these days of earning and spending high 
salaries and big dividends we jewelers don’t real- 
ize our duty as American citizens to furnish our 
fellow countrymen something of lasting value 
for their money, it is sure that all the heirlooms 
which they may have to show for their spending 
will be perhaps the spoke of a $40 blue and white 
painted breakfast room chair, the chassis of a 
Henry Ford car or the pink and white remains 
of brother’s $20 silk shirt made over into a sofa 
pillow. ; 

Every man who can afford a motor car is a 


possible customer for a diamcnd brooch, a scarf 
pin, links, a fine watch, a sterling silver service 
and hall clock, and the only reason that you 
haven’t cashed in on such beneficent selling is 
because you haven’t started the brains of your 
local club working right. 


In consequence of the smallness of our annual 
dues amounting to $2 and until the sliding scale 
of dues may be adopted by the State associations, 
and acting on the suggestion of your executive 
committee, your officers have been during the 
past few months calling the attention of your 
members to the needs of the Upholding Organi- 
zation Fund to provide a field secretary and per- 
form other vital work. Something more than 
$6,000 in pledges has been received for this fund, 
largely in small subscriptions, and everyone glad 
to help. We should receive numbers of larger 
subscriptions running from $50 to $100 per year 
for three years. Mr. Joseph Mazer, who attended 
and enthused four of our Southern conventions 
for your executive, aided greatly, as did other 
fine fellows, in securing subscriptions for this 
necessary fund. 


The few State conventions which your presi- 
dent was able to attend were delightful experi- 
ences, and the visit to the first Canadian national 
convention in Montreal, where we were, as your 
representatives, received with such charming and 
enthusiastic hospitality, will never be forgotten. 
Those wonderful Canadians, of whom two will 
be with us today—Mr. Ross and Mr. Young—are 
real organizers. Starting an association uniting 
wholesalers, manufacturers-_and retailers, with big 
men to lead and sensible size dues, they were 
able to report after only one year’s campaign 
forty per cent of the Canadian jewelers enrolled 
in their national association. 

These jewelers across our border are brainy, 
fine-looking, thorough-going fellows, and I can 
say from personal experience that even in eight 
feet of snow they are warmhearted, extremely 
thoughtful, kind and appreciative, and glad to 
cooperate with us. 


In California, where we spent a short vacation, 
I found the jewelers good fellows, very pro- 
gressive, intensely interested in their splendid 
association which is promoting their business so 
advantageously. There and in Salt Lake, as well 
as elsewhere, I heard good news of our National 
publicity association. Mr. Harry Freund has been 
pushing this movement and I trust that every 
local club will cooperate in a local advertising 
campaign, large or small, to forward our slogan 
and fix in the hearts of the people, ‘‘Gifts that 
last.”’ 

Every jeweler with a stock should carry our 
mutual fire policy and a Lloyds policy which pro- 
tects against thieves and loss of mail and express 
packages. 

In the past year jewelers have paid millions 
of dollars in five per cent excise war tax, which 
we trust is being wisely expended in Washington. 
Because this tax is discriminatory and unfair, it 
should be repealed in order that all lines of mer- 
chandise may have the privilege of paying our 
war debt on an equitable basis. We are hoping 
that through the efforts of Chairman Meyer D. 
Rothschild and his splendid committee, and our 
cooperation, this unjust tax may soon be elim- 
inated. 

I am pleased to note that the many local clubs 
are in harmony with the action of our last na- 
tional convention and are making a fair charge 
for all engraving; for a reasonable charge insures 
the customer better work, makes unnecessary a 
higher mark-up on merchandise to cover engrav- 
ing, and creates a desire on the part of jeweler 
and customer for more artistic work worthy the 
beautiful gold and silver articles bearing it. 

Everyone is anxicus to know what kind of busi- 
ness prosperity we shall enjoy within the next 
few years. For the jeweler who works and prays 
and sells worthy merchandise and gives service, 
the answer is better business always. 


Business conditions and opportunities should be 
studied by every jeweler himself, as well as in 
cooperation with his local club. Our average 
small stock turnovers, which in our line can never 
be large by comparison, indicate that the average 
stock is too extensive and should be reduced. 
The slow moving pieces should be refinished or 
remounted and sold. Purchases should be more 
largely confined to quick moving stock in smaller 
quantities, allowing more frequent purchases, 
keeping the enthusiasm of new merchandise on 
the minds of the sales people. 


Stocks should be better kept and better dis- 
played by a sales force with a vision, who are 
capable and conscientious. The average store 
should spend more money for trays, display fix- 
tures and velvets for both store and show win- 
dews rather than for stock at this time. The 
show windows must be made compelling, and the 
stock and fixtures kept immaculate. 


The jeweler of today must be one of the best 
appareled and most popular men in his town. He 
must work hard but never forget his happiness, 
and that of his wife and kiddies, who should be 
worth more to him than all the world’s jewels. 
For pep ‘and pleasure he should take tri-weekly 
golf, and enjoy tri-yearly vacations with his 
charming family. 


In order to hold our customers and insure 
funds for the safe conduct of our business it 
is vital that we make prompt collecticns of our 
accounts. 

A vast amount of study should be given to the 
repair and manufacturing departments, and this, 
our greatest worry, should be made to become 
one of our most profitable departments. 


In the average jewelry store there is a great 
opportunity in rtmounting of diamonds and other 
jewels from special designs. 

In proportion’ to the skill, time and material 
required, our charges for repairs and remodeling 
of jewelry and watches is far lower than most 
other lines. While small fortunes are known to 
have been made even in repairing of vehicles, the ° 
jeweler who makes a worthy competence from his 
repair department is the exception. 


We must highly commend those who are pro- 
moting training schools for skilled workers. One 
thing is sure, we must all-cooperate in training 
apprentices in our own shops if we would have 
in the future competent men to care for our high- 
grade watches. 

The open shop has arrived to stay, because the 
closed shop is thoroughly un-American in that it 
refuses to give all worthy labor what it deserves— 
a square deal. 


It is unfortunate that so many yellow journal 
variety legislators, who too frequently use the 
business of the jeweler as a luxury target to 
obtain votes, should be so ignorant or forget that 
even a legislators cook must get his breakfast on 
time with a necessary jeweler’s alarm clock; that 
he himself must button his collar with a necessary 
collar button; eat his breakfast with a necessary 
fork and spoon; start to the office on time by a 
necessary watch, which he replaces in his pocket 
safely anchored with the necessary chain. In his 
home state he displays to coveted voting constitu- 
ents a necessary lodge button, and. is enabled to 
obtain some nice foolish girl to marry him with 
a necessary diamond engagement ring. The oral 
effusion of this brand of legislator should be 
noted for future action by jewelers everywhere. 

But how carn we expect to show the world that 
our business is mecessary without organization 
and greater publicity, which has always been im- 
possible because of the smallness of our mark-up? 

I am glad to report again that the jeweler’s 
most valuable asset, at home and abroad, con- 
tinues to be his good name, although it is to be 


regretted that other assets are not nearly as 
plentiful in our line in proportion. 
However, indications are that the time wilk 


socn be here when the jewelry business shall be- 
come one of the most remunerative, as well as the 
most delightful of any. 

To your executive, especially Secretary Ander- 
son, as well as those faithful jewelers throughout 
the country who are always willing to help for- 
ward our interests, I am profoundly grateful, end 
I trust that my more worthy successor shall find 
as much joy in the presidency cf the American 
Retail Jewelers Association in the coming year as 
I have in the year that is past. 
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PEARL NECKLACES 


Since the days of Cleopatra, pearls have 
been popular, but never have they been in 
such great demand as at the present time. 














Oriental Pearl Necklaces Seed Pearl Necklaces 


From $50 up From $30 up 





Georgette Indestructible Pearl Necklaces 


From $6.50 up 


A good assortment of Pearl Necklaces 
is a jeweler’s best asset 








CROSSMAN COMPANY 


3 Maiden Lane New York 
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National Jewelers’ Publicity 





Address of Harry Edward Freund, Chicago, on the Work of the National Jewelers’ 
Publicity Association 














President and Members of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association: 
If you could have been with me on my recent 
e Pacific Coast in the interests of the 
National Advertising Campaign of the National 
Jewelers’ Publicity Association, you would have 
realized the wonderful nation-wide scope of this 

eat national movement, which is of such poten- 
tial value to every retail jeweler in the United 
States. I have had the opportunity of visiting 
44 cities and towns, calling on the retailers, 
wholesalers and manufacturers in the jewelry and 
allied industries, to secure their cooperation, moral 
and financial support for the national advertising 
campaign, for the united benefit of the entire 
industry. 

FORTY-FOUR CITIES AND TOWNS VISITED. 

It was particularly impressive, as it represented 
the completion of the coast to coast trip, extend- 
ing over one year’s period of active presentation 
of the ideals of this National Jewelers’ Pub- 
licity Association to the country at large. 

The eastern territory was the first visited and 
the cities and towns included New York, Newark, 
Providence, the Attleboros, Boston, Philadelphia, 
New Haven, Meriden, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Oneida, Utica, Albany, Troy, Lancaster and 
Pittsburgh. 

The leading and representative members of the 
manufacturing and wholesale branches of the 
jewelry industry throughout the country displayed 
a big purpose and spirit, in extending the heartiest 
support to the national advertising campaign, and 
in numberless cases expressed a great willingness 
and united purpose to foster this national move- 
ment, especially as it would first benefit the retail 
jeweler. 

In the middle west, the same enthusiasm was 
evidenced for this broad and constructive under- 


Mr. 


trip to th 


taking. 
The cities in this important section visited per- 
sonally were Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 


Detroit, Cleveland, Todelo, South Bend, Canton 


and Richmond. 
RESPONSE OF THE COAST TRULY “CALIFORNIAN,” 


The itinerary to the Pacifc Coasi started with 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and then continued 
to many of the principal cities westward: Omaha, 
Kansas Citv, Denver, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Oakland. I attended the an- 
nual convention of the Kansas State Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association at Topeka, Kans., and met with 
fine success. In each city, the most influential 
members of the jewelry business expended un- 
stinted time and work in calling together the 
various groups in their several cities. 

At the annual convention of the California Gold 
and Silversmiths’ Associates, held at San Jose, at 
which I made an address, and there was a spon- 
taneous response, which was characteristic of the 
trip to the coast. 

I was deeply impressed with the really remark- 
able and unbounded enthusiasm evoked for the 
national advertising campaign from the members 
of the jewelry trade in all the cities on the coast, 
which was thoroughly and whole-heartedly ‘Cali- 
fornian.” 

THE GREAT NORTHWEST’S SPLENDID -RECEPTION. 

The great northwest, represented by Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma and Spokane, gave generous sub- 
scriptions to the national advertising fund, and 
also showed in every way their hearty appreciation 
of the national effort to upbuild the industry to 
the highest plane of business methods and prin- 
ciples and carry out the policy of “Prosperity In- 
surance,’ the big thought for all of us for the 
future. I am now preparing for an extended trip 
through the Southern States. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN ALL CITIES PUBLISH EXTENDED 
ARTICLES OF TRIP. 

The leading daily newspapers in all the cities 
visited on my trip, published lengthy articles on 
the national advertising campaign, and many inter- 
views were printed giving in detail the plans of 
the national movement. 


THE RETAIL JEWELER+-THE STRONGEST LINK IN 
THE CHAIN. 

In all the cities on my itinerary I was im- 
mensely pleased and gratified that the retail 
jewelers took such a prominent part, and were 
enrolled in such large numbers on the membership 
of the National Jewelers’ Publicity Association. 
The very life and successful purpose of this grand 
national movement for the financial prosperity and 





HARRY EDWARD FREUND 


combined purpceses of the jewelry and allied trades 
are entirely in the hands of the retail jeweler, 
who stands as the real solid foundation of the 
national advertising campaign, as in his relation 
to the public, it will be his work, his energy, his 
effort and with local cooperative publicity, that 
will make the national slogan “Gifts that Last” a 
household word in this nation. 

With the unlimited possibilities of the national 
advertising campaign, covering the United States 
and Canada, as it does today, with the use of 
advertisenients in nearly forty magazines and 
weeklies of national circulation, reaching over 
69,000,000 readers, “Gifts that Last’ will become 
the first thought in the minds of the man, woman 
and child, who wishes to give a lasting symbol 
of friendship, sentiment or love, and the slogan, 
“Gifts that Last,” will prove the magnet that 
will draw the purchaser to the retail jeweler’s 
store. 


THE RETAIL JEWELER—-THE FIRST TO BENEFIT 
SHOULD GLADLY SUBSCRIBE, 


Just think what it would mean to the whole 
jewelry and allied industries if the entire 35,000 
retail jewelers in the United States would with 
one accord concentrate on impressing in the 
minds of the public the convincing argument to 
buy “Gifts that Last.” 

With united effort, this tremendous impetus and 
stimulus to the jewelry business could be attained 
with millions of dollars of benefit to the retail 
jewelers. 

To this end every retail jeweler should sub- 
scribe in proportion to his business investment, 
but, without fail, be represented by some sub- 
scription, however small. 

The aim of the National Jewelers’ Publicity 
Association is to accomplish this result, so that 
the day will shortly arrive when every retail 
jeweler will have in his store the sign of the 


slogan, “Gifts that Last,” as the badge of honor 
of the brotherhood of the jewelry craft. 


RECORD’ ’—OFFICIAL 
POINTS THE WAY. 


The National Jewelers’ Publicity Association is 
endeavoring to bring about the local co-operation 
of the retail jewelers and enable them to get 
the maximum benefit from their membership in 
the association, and has for that reason officially 
published a four-page newspaper size bulletin. 

The Jewelers’ Record is fully illustrated, and 
chock full of live news items that have a bearing 
cn sales, together with a hundred suggestions for 
building up trade in every department of the 
retail store. For the benefit of the retailer the 
association has prepared a large number of elec- 
tros, seasonable advertisements, motion - picture 
slides, counter and window display signs and 
other valuable form of advertising. 

PROGRAM FOR THE NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN. 


The national advertising plan calls for the ex- 
penditure of $100,000 annually for a period of 
three years, total of $300,000. The list of the 
country’s leading publications will carry our mes- 
sage of “Gifts that Last,’ and the list includes 
the following magazines and weeklies of national 
circulation, with cooperative page advertisements 
in daily newspapers: American, Atlantic Monthly, 
Century, Christian Herald, Collier's, Cosmopolitan, 
Country Gentleman, Everybody's, Harper's, Har- 
per’s Bazar, Hearst's, Independent, Leslie’s 
Weekly, Life, Literary Digest, McClure’s, Metro- 
pelitan, Mction Picture Classic, Motion Picture 
Magazine, Munsey’s, National Geographic, Outlook, 
Photoplay, Red Book, Review of Reviews, Scrib- 
ner’s, Theatre, Town and Country, Vanity Fair, 
Vogue, and World’s Work. 

These advertisements will appear throughout 
the entire year, with special prominence in display 
at the several seasons, Christmas, Easter, New 
Years, Valentine’s -Day, June weddings and 
graduations, Thanksgiving, and a new day has 
been inaugurated for the retail jeweler, “Mother’s 
Day,” to make “Gifts that Last” the appropriate 
symbol to carry the beautiful sentiment of the 
day. 


“THE JEWELERS’ PUBLICATION 


REAL SUCCESS OF LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 
ABSOLUTELY RELIANT ON SUCCESS OF 
NATIONAL CAMPAIGN, 


The national advertising campaign is the trunk 
of the ‘tree, and the local retail co-operative ad- 
vertising plans are the branches. It is therefore 
beholden that every retail jeweler should give 
his financial support to the national advertising 
fund so that the entire $300,000 will be subscribed. 


DESERVED RECOGNITION OF THE TRADE PRESS, 


The retail jewelers have been kept well in- 
formed as to the progress of the work of the 
National Jewelers’ Publicity Association through 
the columns of the jewelry trade journals. The 
editors of these highly regarded and valuable pub- 
lications and help-meets to the jewelry and allied 
industries have had the vision to realize the un- 
limited possibilities of the national advertising 
campaign in all of its phases and as one of the 
editcrs recently wrote in his publication, “the day 
will come when the real value of the work being 
done will be recognized as the truly great con- 
structive movement which it really is.” 


A MESSAGE TO EVERY RETAIL JEWELER AT THE 


CONVENTION. 


Let it be truly said, that at the Louisville con- 
vention of the American National Retail Jewelers’ 
Association, each and every retail jeweler, who 
was in attendance at this notable gathering, in a 
spirit of co-operation, considered it a privilege to 
enlist in the “Roll of Honor” in the membership 
of the National Jewelers’ Publicity Association, 


.and to carry home with him, as the inspiration of 


the convention, the national constructive thought 
for his benefit and that of the other man the 
message embodied in “Gifts that Last.” 








Paquette & Hughes, Ltd., manufacturing 
jewelers of Toronto, have been in¢orpo- 
rated with an authorized capital of $40,000, 
The provisional directors are Gelas Pa- 
quette, Robert Hughes and Gordon F. 
Clark. 
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SUOMI NANA 


If You See It Advertised 


in The Jewelers’ Circular 
More Than Likely We Sell It 


“ wide and varied are the lines we carry 
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that we can supply you with practically 

every line of merchandise sold through 
wholesalers that is advertised in The Jewelers’ 
Circular. 


How often have you wished you could pur- 
chase something that was advertised but did not 
know what wholesaler carried it! 
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In the future send direct to A. H. Pond Co., 
Inc., for what you want. Not only will you save 
time but you will realize that here is an ideal 
place to secure everything you need for your 
store or workshop. 


‘Dependable Quality Plus Dependable Service” 





Practically Everything Sold or Used in a Jewelry Store 


A. H. POND Co. S*R3s°s" 
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Report of Trade Interests Committee 





By Conrad J. Brotherly 








; on, as a member of the Trade 
sed re ee, to submit for your consider- 

_ <aggn this convention, some topic of vital trade 
esol I am prompted by recent happenings, 
peg urging of a manufacturer, to redirect 
and attention to one of the first questions which 
= agitated the minds of our members. It has 
nao discussed so often, and we are so thor- 
oughly in accord on everying that may be said 
‘, denouncing it, that when I mention the prac- 
oh of retailing by wholesalers and manufacturers, 
I run the risk of boring you. 

But in spite of the fact that we are of one 
mind on this subject, and the other branches of 
the trade fully agree to the absolute justice of 
our contention, the practice nevertheless goes mer- 
rily on and costs the retailers in and around the 
manufacturing and wholesale centers, millions of 
dollars in lost business annually. ; 

I can imagine the storm of protest this state- 
ment would arouse in the presence of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers, but “the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating.” : 

Actual proof in their favor we have had in 
a few cases; notably in that of the case of one 
of the largest watch case manufacturers, the 
employees of which formerly carried on a profit- 
able retail watch business by buying the cases 
from the factory and the movements from New 
York jobbers. The fact that these employees 
now bring their friends into retail stores to help 
them select watches, is proof that this factory is 
keeping faith with the retailer. There are cases 
also where factory employees, who formerly made 
many extra dollars on the side by peddling jew- 
elry among their friends, have had to turn to 
the retail stores to supply their wants. These 
cases are comparatively rare, however, while the 
demand for boxes, in which to make factory- 
bought goods presentable, is seemingly as great 
as ever and leaves no doubt in the minds of re- 
tailers as to the true state of affairs. 


Many manufacturers and wholesalers seem to 
be under the impression that by barring the gen- 
eral public from buying at retail at their estab- 
lishments, they are living up to requirements. 
They feel that no one could consistently expect 
them to refuse an employee who wants to buy 
some of the articles he works on, or handles 
year in and year out, for personal use. And 
there’s the employee who works for other con- 
cerns a because he’s “in the trade” it also 
wouldn’te quite fair to deny him. If, however, 
these employees wore all the jewelry they buy 
for personal use, anyone of them would turn 
the blackest savage prince green with envy. These 
employees naturally have relatives, and they and 
their relatives have a constantly growing circle 
of friends. I purposely say “constantly grow- 
ing,” because the profit furnishes the incentive 
to factory employees to make the circle grow. 
Take for example, a jewelry center like Newark, 
with approximately 5,000 employees connected 
with the industry; add for each one of this num- 
ber an average number of relatives, and to this 
total add again for each a certain number of 
friends and the resulting figures give. some idea 
of the number of customers lost to the retail 
jewelry stores of such a community. 


In discussing the question of illegitimate re- 
tailing with manufacturers, I find that many of 
them betray bitter feeling toward local retailers, 
because “they don’t buy of us anyway,” as they 
express it. In Newark, for instance, the latest 
business directory lists 189 manufacturing jew- 
elers, 20 silver-smiths, four watch-case manufac- 
turers, and four cut glass manufacturers. Now 
how, in the name of common sense,’ can any 
retailer be expected to carry the lines of all of 
these? Yet we are constantly being criticised 
because we don’t. If, for example, a retailer 
buys three or four lines of Newark-made rings, 
the rest of the ring makers are peeved because he 
doesn’t do business with them. No single store 
in Newark has, nor all of them combined have, 
the capacity to carry all the lines made there, 
to the satisfaction of the manufacturers. For 


this reason it was almost impossible to get much 
consideration for retailers in any of the large 
manufacturing and wholesale jewelry centers and 
not until the question was agitated before all 
the State conventions a few years ago, did some 
of them condescend to listen to our complaint 
against the retailing. With the greater influence 
our association has gained in the meantime, to- 
gether with the growing desire for closer co-oper- 
ation throughout the trade generally, it seems that 
conditions in this respect could be greatly im- 
proved by a mutual discussion of the question, 
for the purpose of arriving at a clear and definite 
understanding. 

The manufacturer who influenced me to bring 
this matter up for discussion again asked: ‘How 
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do you expect to make conditions as they should 
be unless you keep up agitation? If your asso- 
ciation lets things go on as they are, everybody 
will think you are satisfied.” 

I credit this manufacturer with an honest de- 
sire to prevent retailing at his factory, but I was 
nevertheless able to place before him some cir- 
cumstantial evidence recently which appeared very 
damaging. At a recent anniversary celebration 
in our city, about 50 bar pins and 50 pairs of 
cuff buttons were given as souvenirs to the guests. 
It happens that friends of my family were num- 
bered among the guests and one of them sub- 
mitted the bar to me for an opinion as to its 
quality and explained that the lot had been se- 
cured at wholesale direct from the factory. To 
my surprise the trade mark, number and price 
mark of this manufacturer were all in evidence. 

A few weeks later a young woman tried to 
purchase a velvet box at my store ‘in order to 
make presentable a pair of cuff links, bought for 
gift purposes at the same factory through a 
brother who works there. On investigation it 
developed that the buttons and bar pins given 
at the anniversary celebration were bought for 
the private party by another jewelry manufacturer, 
who no doubt pocketed the profit which should 
have gone to some retailer in the transaction, 
and the maker of the goods, without making any 
inquiries, innocently took for granted they were 
intended for export purposes. The last named 
button was sold to an employee who lied and 
said he wanted them for his personal use. Thus 
we see that in various- ways a large quantity of 
goods reaches the consumer through improper 
channels, very often at a much larger profit than 


the retailer would charge and usually also with- 
out payment of any sales tax. The manufac- 
turer concerned in this particular transaction at 
first held that he would not be justified in 
refusing to sell to an employee, for his own 
use, the goods he makes. 

When it was pointed out to him, however, that 
he is unable to differentiate between the honest 
employee and the one who abuses the privilege 
for the purpose of supplying relatives and friends 
in order to pocket the profits of the retailer, 
whom the manufacturer must depend upon to 
keep his factory going and these very employees 
in work, he admitted the justice of my contention 
and favored a hard and fast rule. We know 
that if anyone tries to buy something on the 
inside in the plumbing line, he is curtly directed 
to his plumber; that the speculator who gets the 
idea he can save money by buying hardware at 
wholesale for a dozen or more houses he. wants 
to build, is directed to the nearest hardware 
dealer; also that there are several houses in our 
own line, who first want to be shown that a man 
has an established retail jewelry store before 
they consider selling him. Why should it not 
be possible thus also to direct all retail selling of 
jewelry to legitimate channels? 


In the quite recent Colgate case the courts 
ruled—“The purpose of the Sherman Act is to 
prohibit monopoly, contracts and combinations 
which probably would unduly interfere with the 
free exercise of the rights of those engaged or 
who wish to engage in trade and commerce— 
in a word, to preserve the right of freedom to 
trade. In the absence of any purpose to create 
or maintain a monopoly, the act does not restrict 
the long recognized right of trader or manu- 
facturer engaged in an entirely private business, 
freely to exercise his own independent discretion 
as to parties with whom he will deal. And of 
course he may announce in advance the circum- 
stances under which he will refuse to sell.” 

If, therefore, the manufacturer and wholesaler 
have the right freely to exercise their own inde- 
pendent discretion as to parties with whom they 
will, deal, and we ask them to co-operate with 
us by selling unrestrictedly to any legitimate 
dealer they may choose, and only to refuse 
selling to individuals in unfair competition, and 
in a manner that in most cases is a violation of 
the United States revenue laws, it does not seem 
to me that this would in any way be a violation 
of the Sherman Act, as has been heretofore 
claimed. 


Several valuable suggestions which have been 
made to me are as follows: That we agitate this 
matter anew and more persistently throughout the 
trade; that we state our ideas and proposition so 
clearly and definitely that they cannot be misun- 
derstood or misconstrued. This would call for a 
positive stand, allowing no exceptions, ° against 
selling at retail by manufacturers, wholesalers and 
importers to employees and others. : 

That we co-operate by furnishing notices that 
will educate the employees to the need arfd justice 
of this action by furnishing notices similar to 
the following: ‘No goods are retail.” 

“In justice to the legitimate retail dealers, 
who, by their patronage, make possible the opera- 
tion of this establishment and the employment 
of its help, we positively will not sell goods at 
retail to employees or others.” 

That we secure the co-operation of all the trade 
organizations as well as the Welfare Committee 
of the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade. 

That as a substitute for this much abused 
privilege of employees in the wholesale and manu- 
facturing trade, we consider giving them a uni- 
form discount on purchases made at retail stores 
for their own use. 

In closing I wish to say that while in my illus- 
tration I have repeatedly mentioned my home city, 
I do not wish to convey the impression that the 
evil I speak of is a local condition. What I have 
said applies with equal force to every manufac- 
turing or wholesale center throughout the country, 
and the subject is a proper one to be considered 
and treated by our national association with a 
view of finding an effective and -permanent 
remedy. 








D. R. Byers, Sandstone, Minn., has closed 
out his jewelry store at that place and left 
for Spokane, Wash. 
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of keeping members throughout the State 
posted regarding watchmakers wishing em- 
ployment and to advertise among the jewel- 
ers merchandise for sale or exchange. The 
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Reports of the State Associations 


VIRGINIA 


0. F. Russow, of Roanoke, Va., as secre- 
pe of the Virginia Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, submitted the report for his associa- 

tion to National Secretary Anderson. It 

showed a total membership of 8&5. Two 
members were lost during the year by death, 
and nine new members were taken into the 
association. He reported three local clubs 
in his State. 
OREGON 
F. M. French, secretary of the Oregon 
Retail Jewelers’ Association, reported the 
association as in a very healthy condition, 
with 100 members, of which seven are new 
members. He said that his association is 
ready to tackle any of the big problems of 
the day. 
OHIO 
E. R. Abrahamsen, secretary of the Ohio 

Retail Jewelers’ Association, submitted to 

Secretary Anderson a report on the activi- 
ties of his organization during the year, in 
which he said that the association had 
gained a number of new members during 
the season. Beginning with a membership 
of 155, at the time of the writing of the 
report, the membership stood at 237. Six 
members retired from business during the 
year, and 78 new names had been added to 
‘the roster. This result was accomplished 
through a number of personal letters and 
circulars sent to jewelers throughout the 
State, but mainly through direct solicitation 
in person. He reported that the Ohio as- 
sociation held its convention in Dayton and 
some very interesting sessions were re- 
ported. The association adopted resolu- 
tions of general interest, and particularly 
the resolution against free engraving was 
strongly endorsed. This provided that the 
jewelers should charge for such work. Of- 
ficers of the association were instructed to 
work for the formation of local clubs 
throughout the State and the movements of 
the national association were heartily en- 
dorsed. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A. J. Potter, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Retail Jewelers’ Association, sub- 
mitted a report to Secretary Anderson in 
which he reviewed the fifth annual conven- 
tion of the State association, which was 
held at Leconia, June 3, 4, and 5. Since 
January 1 twenty jewelers have joined the 
association and the State now has a mem- 
bership of 65. 

NEBRASKA 

E. B. Franske, secretary-treasurer of the 
Nebraska Retail Jewelers’ Association, in 
his report to Secretary Anderson of the A. 
N. R. J. A., said that association work in 
Nebraska is progressing very satisfactorily, 
and that the present membership list shows 
avery substantial gain with the outlook for 
the future very bright. 

He reported that the State convention 


this year was a decided success, and exper- 
ience has taught them that addresses by 
men connected with the jewelry business, 
along with question box sessions, is much 
more beneficial and much more enjoyed 
than expensive lecturés by. platform lec- 
turers. He says that the wonderful work 
being done by the national association 
should stimulate every jeweler to join in 
the great work, and hopes that the time is 
not far distance when 90 per cent of the 
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jewelers in Nebraska will be enrolled as 
members. 

Nebraska, he said, has always been care- 
ful in the selection of officers, and has se- 
lected men that willingly gave their time 
for the good of the association and were 
always willing to cooperate. He reported 
that he hoped that there would be several 
jewelers’ clubs organized in different parts 
of the State, and this he thought would be 
a great stimulus in increasing the State 
membership. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion reported through its secretary, W. F. 
Riley, Jr., and the report was read by the 
president, R. R. Sankey. 

The Mississippi Retail Jewelers’ Associa- 
tion has 60 paid up members, and indica- 
tions are bright for a larger number in the 
near future. The secretary keeps all mem- 
bers informed on matters of importance per- 
taining to the jewelry industry, and the 
jewelers of the State are opposed to the 
evils of free engraving. A campaign will 
be started to secure members for the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Fire Insurance Co. The 
secretary organized during the last month 
a service department with the idea in view 


annual convention this year was well at- 
tended, and through the cooperation of 
manufacturers and wholesalers, a handsome 
year book was issued. 


MICHIGAN 


M. H. Bell, secretary of the Michigan Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, submitted to Na- 
tional Secretary Anderson the report for 
his State association. He said: 


The growth of an association is an all im- 
portant matter. Ours has grown the last four 
years from 60 to 135 members. This growth. 
has been brought about largely by the activity 
of local jewelers’ clubs and the valuable assist- 
ance of Secretary Anderson. : 

There are eight local clubs throughout the State 
with which the State secretary has kept in touch, 
asking for an occasional report of their doings, 
and also by some officer of the State association 
visiting them. 

How to get new members in the State asso- 
ciation is a proposition that all States are up 
against. We have tried many methods with 
varied success. 

The one that has brought the best results is to 
get the jewelers to attend the State convention, 
for our records show that very few jewelers at- 
tend our State conventions- that do not become 
members, and it is also noticed that if a jeweler 
fails to attend the State convention, he is very 
apt to drop out. So the secretary puts in his 
best efforts trying to induce the jewelers to 
‘attend. This year we began sending letters to 
the jewelers throughout the State nearly 60 days 
before the convention. The letters were written 
and mailed about a week apart by the various 
officers of the State association. The result was 
that 140 jewelers and their wives attended the 
last one. We aim to make our conventions inter- 
esting, not so much by the large number of set 
speeches, but by the president, under the head 
of “Sparks from Live Wires,” calling on some 
jewelers to discuss subjects, perhaps something 
from the question box, and the interest and en- 
thusiasm is scon at a high pitch. 

Another notable event which occurred at our 
last convention was the formation of a ladies’ 
auxiliary with 30 members. We expect good re- 
sults from this. 

Mr. Bromberg, president of our association, 
has suggested the following plan: Each member 
of the association will be given the names of five 
jewelers and it will be his duty to personally 
interview them and induce them if possible to 
become memebrs, and we hope to at least double 
our membership. 

In conclusion I want to impress on you that 
the success of the State and National associations 
depends entirely on the activity of the local club 
and our association hopes to form a local club 
in every city in the State, even if there are not 
more than three jewelers in it. 


IOWA 


L. C: Tallman, secretary-treasurer of the 
Iowa Retail Jewelers’ Association, submit- 
ted a letter to National Secretary Anderson 
in which he reported that the Iowa conven- 
tion this year was one of the best ever held. 
He reported that the membership is now 
106. He made mention of the fact that at 
the convention, which was held at Des 
Moines, addresses were made by Past Presi- 
dent T. L. Combs, and Secretary Anderson 
of the A. N. R. J. A, and that an illus- 
trated lecture was given by G. W. Sully, 
representing the National Cash Register Co., 
on “The Troubles of a Merchant and How 
to Stop Them.” He also submitted a copy 
of the resolutions adopted at that conven- 
tion. 
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Crumb Sweeper 


The Wilmort fills the bill as an 
every-day profit-winner that sells at 
sight and makes new trade by its 
looks and works. National adver- 
tising has told American women 
about the Wilmort way. The sweeper 
in your window will remind 
your customers and increase = 
your sales and profits. Nine Wilmort 
models—silver, copper, nickel- Smokers’ Stands 
plate and special. Retails 
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INDIANA 


E. O. Little, secretary of the Indiana Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, sent a letter to 
the officers and members of the national as- 
sociation in which he reported an increase 
of 18 members during the year, making a 
total of 151. He reported that the Indiana 
association now numbers among its mem-~ 
bers nearly all of the largest and best jewel- 
ers of the State. The convention this year 
was held at Lafayette on June 9 and 10 and 
was largely attended. In his report he 
praised the president of the State Associa- 
tion, William Rindt, and regretted his in- 
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ability to attend the convention of the A. 
N. R. J. A. this year. 


ILLINOIS 


Lester F. Lawrence, secretary of the II- 
linois Retail Jewelers’ Association, reported 
to the conventon a paid up membership 
of 275. He said that the office of the 
State association has been changed from 
Chicago to Galesburg, and is equipped with 
a new filing system, addressograph, type- 
writer and all new stationery, and every ef- 
fort is being made to keep all correspon- 
dence right up to date. He reported that 
local jewelers’ clubs in Illinois, of which 
there are a number, are holding regular 
meetings and deriving much benefit from 
them. He reported the association is still 
carrying on its employment bureau through 
advertisements in the JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
and the Keystone and receives applications 
for employment from jewelers. He said 
that the members refrain from correspond- 
ing with any workman in Illinois employed 
dy a member. 

He reported that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the dues must be increased 
to make the association what it should be, 
and said that if funds were available for 
field work, there is no doubt that a friendly 
call and an application presented by the 





president or secretary would be all that 
would be necessary to secure a jeweler as 
a member. The State convention was held 
this year at Peoria. In recognition of the 
untiring efforts of Charles Manhan, the re- 
tiring secretary, he was presented with a 
handsome leather traveling bag, and Mrs. 
Manahan with a traveling case. 


ALABAMA 


The report from the Alabama Association 
was submitted by Aron Ash, secretary, and 
consisted of a review of the first annual 
convention of the association, which was 
held at Birmingham on July 16-17. A re- 
port of this convention has already appeared 
in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


FLORIDA 


L. C. Hull, secretary of the Florida Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, reported to A. 
W. Anderson, that the first meeting was 
held last October in Jacksonville, and that 
the membership is at present 39. The meet- 
ing in Jacksonville was the organization 
meeting, was adjourned, and a meeting held 
in Tampa last July. The report outlined 
the meeting at Tampa. This report has al- 
ready appeared in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 
The next meeting will be held in Miami 
next year. 

MISSOURI 


The report of the Missouri Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association was submitted by F. W. 
Droston and was as’ follows: 


Mr. President and Members of the © American 
National Retail Jewelry Association: 

In presenting my report as president of the 
Missouri State and St. Louis Retail Jewelers, 
I wish to announce that we have today in our 
organization all the leading jewelers throughout 
cur State. We may not have as many members 
as other State organizations, but we have the 
quality. There never has been such cooperation 
between the leading St. Louis and Kansas City 
jewelers as there is at the present time. The 
eight large jewelers of St. Louis meet every 
month and frequently have a special meeting in 
additicn at a noon, and frequentiy our depart- 
ment managers meet of their own accord to iron 
out difficulties which come up from time to time. 

My observation has been while traveling 
through our State that there is a feeling of hes- 
itancy about pushing solid silver wares, from 
the fact that it is proving very unsatisfactory as 
a profit maker. The jewelers say that if they 
cannot make as much money as they can on other 
lines, they are going to, push some other line 
than silver. Some are thinking seriously of 
discontinuing selling silver entirely. I am not 
making this statement in order to injure the man- 
ufacturing silversmiths, but it is given in all 
seriousness, because our worthy President, Mr. 
Everett requested me as a favor to him, to make 
a report separate from our secretary. 

I am not going into detail as to the cost of 
operating a jewelry business, but taking the solid 
silver flat and hollow ware department and put 
it on its own operating expense it requires an 
additional profit of it least 10 or 15 per cent in 
comparison to diamonds, watches, jewelry and 
clocks. In the first place, the silver depart- 
ment in any first class store requires about five- 
eighths of floor space in comparison to other de- 
partments, then the constant expense in keeping 
the silver in a presentable condition, consider 
all the people necessary to handle, register and 
cleaning, then the bags, boxes, engraving, and 
delivering, many times a second delivery has to 
be made. So when considering the above, an 
additional profit from 10 per cent to 15 per cent 
in comparison to diamonds, watches, jewelry or 
clocks is not out of the way unless you want to 
fool yourself, and as the silverware men say, 
“charge it to advertisement.” ? 


We are still doing free engraving, but the size 
and style has been materially reduced and changed. 
We have only one house that is still insisting on 
doing free engraving, but I am hopeful that in 
the near future they will come into the fold. 
All department stores will immediately discontinue 
free engraving if the jewelers will. 

I have been doing some calculating in reference 
to the marking of silverware and find that on 
goods costing $25 or less, no more is being made 
when we marked goods according to schedule 
B3 and the present 70 per cent markup, and 
as the majority of silver sales are made on goods. 
costing less than $25, we ought to immediately 
bring concerted pressure to bear to have this 
markup increased. 

We have engaged the services of the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research, in order to give 
us an accurate accounting system, why can’t they 
also ascertain for us, whether we are adding a 
large enough markup, in comparison to the suc- 
cessful business of the ladies’ ready-to-wear, the 
gentlemen’s clothng, shoes, candy, millinery, 
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sporting goods, furniture and groceries. It is 
my belief that when the capital invested, turn- 
over, length of service of merchandise, and many 
other items too numerous to mention are taken 
into consideration, we are not getting enough 
profit by a large majority, and if the Harvard 
Bureau could definitely enlighten on this sub- 
jest, I think their figures ought to be adopted for 
the various lines that we handle. 

It has come to my attention that a great many 
of the manufacturers such as the Gorham Co., 
Elgin, Waltham, Hamilton Watch factories, the 
Oneida Community and Krementz & Co., have 
been using our weekly and monthly magazines, 
and I think influence ought to be brought to 
bear, to have them insert in a conspicuous part 
of their advertisement, the slogan, “Gifts That 
Last,” as it would be of immense value in stimulat- 
ing the purchases ef the only really durable gift, 
which is jewelry. 








Beginning Sept. 1, Pittsburgh is to have 
an increased street car fare of 8% cents, or 
three rides for 30 cents, which is a decided 
increase from pre-war rates. Jewelers, 
however, are of the opinion that the latest 
increase from 7% cents will not be suffi- 
cient to have any material effect on busi- 
ness, although it may keep some shoppers 
at home. There was no general protest 
raised because of the latest request of the 
public serivce commission for a raise in 
rates. : 
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Select Sheffield 
Silverware 


The American public wants silver plated ware that is 
original in its conception. For this reason our exclusive 
designs have met with universal favor wherever they 
have been shown. > 

Skilled craftsmen have exhibited their finest handiwork in the 
creation and production of Continental Silver plated ware— 


every piece is an original conception—and jewelers 
who display it find that it is easy to sell. 
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SHEFFIELD 
Made in U. S. A. 


Continental Sheffield Silver Co. 


All our original designs 


are covered by U. S. : ‘ 
Letters Patent. Look Silversmiths 
for our Trade Mark. 195 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























UNO ANN 


SETH THOMAS 


[WIE are sole selling agents in this Territory 
243 of the celebrated Seth Thomas Clocks of 
which we carry a very large stock. While 
our assortment is not complete at the present 
time we are able to fill almost any order. 








Heeren Brothers Company 
Established in 1867 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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F Notes of the Exhibits Made During the Great 
A.N.R. J. A. Convention 

















The exhibits of merchandise of various 
kinds manufactured by the jewelry and al- 
lied trades, which were made during the 
convention this year, while not as great in 
number as has been the case at some pre- 


vious conventions, were excellent, At 


some of the other conventions arrangements 


The exhibitors included the following list: 

La Tausca Pearls were shown in a beau- 
tiful setting, including cut flowers. Every 
styJe and quality of this famous line was 
on display. The DeLux qualities were es- 
pecially featured. The Karpeles Co. was 
very ably represented at the convention by 








EXHIBIT AT THE BOOTH OF THE KARPELES CO, 


were made where practically all the exhibits 
were shown on one floor. This time, how- 
ever, booths were scattered on the mezza- 
nine and various other floors, and the dis- 
play was much larger than the casual ob- 
server would believe, unless he made a 
tour of inspection. Perhaps with two ex- 
ceptions, the exhibits at the convention in 
Louisville this year exceeded those of other 
conventions. A statement of the secretary 
of the A. N. R. J. A. during the convention 
week was that over $500 more in space 
was sold for exhibits this year than at the 
Chicago convention last year. 

The majority of the exhibitors were on 
the mezzanine and the 10th floors, others 
being on various other floors, On account 
of the arrangement, it was not possible to 
get pictures of most of the exhibits, al- 
though many of them were beautifully and 
attractively arranged. The noticeable ex- 
ception to a complete display of all the 
merchandise which enters into the jewelry 
trade was noted in the fact that there were 
few exhibits either of clocks or watches. 
Taken as a whole, the exhibition this year, 
was, with this exception, very comprehen- 
sive, and included not only jewelry and 
silverware, but cut glass and other allied 
lines, 


~ 


THE BOOTH WHERE THE EXHIBIT OF L. 





John M. Selonek and H. A. Long. 
* * Ok 

There was no more popular place at the 
convention than the place where the Deltah 
Perles were shown. Jake Levine, assisted 
by Mrs. Levine, had arranged a very beau- 
tiful display of the well known Deltah 
Perles, and each visitor received a smile 
from Mrs. Levine and a ticket good for one 
“Deltah Highball” from Jake. Then Jake 
told about the pearls distributed by L. 
Heller & Son, New York. At the close of 
the convention, two beautiful strings of 
pearls were given the two jewelers voted 
the most popular at the convention. They 
were President Arthur A. Everts and J. L. 
Wanner. 

x * & 

In Room 904 a large display of the silver 
goods manufactured by the R. Wallace & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn., was 
shown. ‘The display was in charge of Wil- 
liam G. Granfield, who courteously received 
visitors and told of the merits of this well 
known line, and entertained all callers in 
a royal manner. Reproductions of draw- 
ings by Neysa McMein and the Wallace 
Hostess Book were features. 

* * * 

Perhaps one of the most valuable ex- 
hibits ever shown at a convention was the 
display of diamonds and platinum, set jew- 
elry, shown by Abel Bros. & Co., 16-18 
Maiden Lane, New York, on the mezzanine 
floor. Elaborate pieces of diamond and 


platinum, brooches, watches and other ar- 
ticles were shown, in addition to the ex-+ 
line 


tensive of more popular pieces of 





HELLER & SON WAS SHOWN 
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Tel. John 5137 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


LUGERMAN & MORRISON 


announce the reorganization of their com- 
pany under the name and style of 


B acked by a complete line of Savoy Watch Co., Inc. 


materials. In behalf of our new organization we as- 
sure to the trade courteous service, earn- 
est consideration of their needs, merchan- 
dise of improved quality, and our sincere 

These are the A B C essentials of efforts to give satisfaction in every detail. 
satisfactory watches. 


The Helbros Watch is our own SAVOY WATCH CO., Inc. 


product made in our own factory in . ? 
Geneva and it makes no difference what 49 Maiden Lane New York City 


ligne or size Helbros Watch you buy— 
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A“ quality watches at popular 
prices. 


TTT EE 


es with the excellent service 
of an American Workshop. 

















it is made in the same factory under the 
same management thereby assuring the 
buyer standardization. 


Telephone Intervale 7342 


A trial is all we ask. We guarantee 
complete satisfaction. Pedersen & Frankel 
= GOLD and SILVERSMITHS 
Demand Helbros Watches. Accept no : Manufacturers of 
substitutes and we will prove every. as- High Grade Gold 


sertion we make. 


Vanity and Cigarette Cases 


Material cards showing each and 
every part, prices, and stock number, 








cheerfully furnished to the retail and 1060 Stebbins Avenue NEW YORK 
wholesale trade upon request. 
We sell to jobbers only. Order ° 
Removal Notice 


through your jobber now. 


WEDDING RINGS 


In a Class by Themselves 
Prices on Request 
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ELBEIN-STONE ComPANY, INC. 


93-99 NASSAU ST. 





Compare 
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Chicago Geneva Others A AMenen en S Ae is art 
31 N. State St Antwerp — hi j 6 Mey) bof with 
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Importers of Diamonds and Watches . s Kx APL AN 
174 Lafayette St. (Cor. Grand St.) New York 
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jewelry. As usual a complete assortment 
of the celebrated Abel wedding rings were 
on display. A large number of interested 
convention visitors were constantly admir- 
the exhibitions at this booth. They were 


ing 


a 





his son Lester, Charles Seifert and Alonzo 


Gerber. 
* *k * 


The celebrated Ostby & Barton line of 
rings and jewelry was shown on the mez- 











Agha 


. an hy a a 
¥GROD pratt et 


BOOTH WHERE PRODUCTS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO, WERE SHOWN 


given every attention by John Abel, assisted 
by C. P. Simper and Al Jacobs. 
*x* * x 

One of the largest exhibits at the con- 
vention was that of the International Silver 
Co., in Room 925, The tables and shelves 
were all covered with rich purple velvet. 
and a very complete line of the silver manu- 
factured by this company was artistically 
arranged throughout the room. Features 
of the exhibit included the well known 1847 
line, the lines of Wm. “Rogers and his son, 
the Watrous Mfg. Co., and the Holmes- 
Edwards Co. The men in charge of the 
exhibit were P. A. Clarke, C. W. Gaines, 
R. E. Williams, C. T. McConnell and W. 
B. Griffin They were assisted by Mrs. Mc- 
Connell, and the various products shown 
made one of the most interesting and _ at- 
tractive exhibits that this big silverware 
company has ever maintained at a conven- 
tion 

* * * 

The Gleeson Jewelry Co., Louisville, Ky., 
had a display of merchandise, including a 
complete jobbers line, which was in charge 
of D. J. Gleeson, Fred A. Rink and Anna 
Mae Schaefer. In addition to the jewelry 
a large line of ivory goods, clocks and ther- 
mos bottles was also shown. 

* * * 


A very complete line of supplies and cpti- 
cal goods was shown on the mezzanine floor 
by the George Katzman Co., of Louisville. 
The display consisted of boxes and cases, 
tools, materials, and supplies of all kinds. 
Visitors were received by George Katsman, 


vertising campaign of this concern, as ex- 
plained by Mr. Collins. Celluloid ring 
gauges and aluminum disks were given as 
souvenirs, and each lady visitor received a 
beautiful rose. 

* * * 

M. Greer, Atlanta, Ga., had a booth on 
the mazzanine floor, in which he demon- 
strated a soldering outfit made by the 
Greer Mfg. Co. The outfit consisted of 
specially prepared blocks, with patented at- 
tachments for holding various pieces of 
jewelry to be soldered. 

* * x 

One of the largest and most elaborate 
displays was that of Oneida Community, 
Ltd., which was shown in the center of the 
large room on the mezzanine floor. In this 
booth was attractively displayed a complete 
line of Community silver, in display cases 
and boxes. Large vases of cut flowers, of 
colors to harmonize with the display, were 
shown, and many admiring comments were 
expressed by visitors to this booth. The 
company was represented by Mrs. F. H. 
Premo, W. T. Earl, A. W. Jurden, W. E. 
Scanlon and Lloyd Marks. 

*x* *« * 

Swartzchild & Co., Chicago, the nation- 
ally known jewelers’ supply house, had a 
complete display of all kinds of small tools, 
findings, cases, boxes and supplies of all 
kinds. S. Swartzchild was present, assisted 
by Luke Rawls, representative of the com- 
pany. Mr. Swartzchild took much pride in 
telling of his book, “The Bench,” which his 
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EXHIBIT OF THE OSTBY & BARTON CO. 


zanine floor by J. J. Collins and J. P. Mac- 
Mahon. In addition to the regular line, 
many of the newest creations of this com- 
pany were shown at this convention. Visit- 
ors, in addition to admiring the goods, 
showed much interest in the elaborate ad- 


50 years of experience enabled him to pre- 
pare for the guidance of jewelers in making 


prices on repairs. 
x * * 


The Graham Roll Co., Louisville, was 
represented at the convention by Mrs. A, W. 
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EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN RINGS 


The kind that are different from all others 











Made 14K White Many 
or Green Gold and Other Staple 
Belais 18K Whitc Numbers 
Gold Always in 
Stock 
News Designs 
Being Added Order thru your 
Every Week jobber 














BRESLAVSKY BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 
41-43 Maiden Lane : : : NEW YORK 
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WHY are you pinched for working capital? 

WHY do you give interest-bearing notes for mer- 
chandise? 

WHY is the year-end inventory so large? 


‘‘ BECAUSE” 


You Have Dead Stock and Poor Sellers 


Every jeweler who keeps his stock up to date must 
have a fair percentage of undesirable merchandise. 
You can sell these sleepers in quick time and get 
rodinaattcasaatd REAL CASH FOR THEM. 


“CONN MEANS CASH” 


He will conduct a stock-reduction auction sale any time you desire. With the rapid-fire, up-to-the-minute, 


75 centimeter methods he injects in the selling, the cash returns will surprise you. 
He can crowd your establishment from the first tap of the hammer until the weighted shelves are swept 


clean of every piece of old goods. 

AND REMEMBER, this means to you. NO RETURNS, NO CHARGES, NO C. O. D’s, and best of 
all, the real U. S. MONEY in exchange for dead merchandise. 

Phone, Write or Wire Today All correspondence handled in confidence 


Sar, J. A. CONN iitiikee ici. g 


Phone Central 5677-K 
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Graham, and her son, S. A. Graham. A 
large line of flannel rolls for silver were 
shown, and Mrs. Graham took much pride 
in telling how this business, which she 
started in a small way two years ago, had 





the largest and most attractively arranged 
ot any ever shown at a jewelers’ conven- 
tion. Every grade, size and style was in a 
prominent place, and above all the large 
sign “Ingersoll,” the letters formed from 





18-KWHITE GOLD 
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BOOTH WHERE DAVID BELAIS’ WHITE GOLD WAs SHOWN 


grown to be one that a big business man 
would be proud of. 
* * x 
Eighteen karat white gold, made by 
David Belais, New York, was demonstratea 
and explained by S. E. Bolles. The possi- 
bilities of this gold was shown in rings, 
watch cases, chains, mountings and othe: 
pieces of jewelry, made by different manu- 
tacturers who use this white gold. 
* * x 
A large exhibit of Navarre pearls was 
made by the Blauer-Goldstone Co., Chi- 
cago, in Room 725. This exhibit was m 
charge of Joe Goldstone, president of the 
company, assisted by D. L. Goldberg, Dave 
and Arch Goldstone. In addition to the 
fine exhibit of Navarre pearls they also 
displayed a large line of rings mounted with 
precious imitation and reconstructed stones. 
One of the marked attractions: in this dis- 
play was an exhibit of pearl strings of vari- 
ous lengths which were shown on a uniquely 
arranged window display setting. The line 
of mountings, also manufactured by this 
concern, attracted much attention. 
* ok x 
A complete assortment of samples of en- 
graved stationery was shown by Hartcourt 
& Co., Louisville. R. S. Tyler and Reed 
White told visitors of the quality of ,the 
work of this concern, and the possibilities 
offered to jewelers, who desire to handle 
stationery, as one of the lines offered the 
public, 
* ek ® 


The display of Ingersoll watches was 


floor of the hotel, which was in charge of 
Arthur C. and Edwin D. Jacobs. This well 
known wholesale house showed a general 
line of jewelry. 
* *x * 

The Master Jewelers, Inc., of New York, 
maintained a general assembly room for 
members in Room 625, where Ernest Lunt, 


the president, and Myles Preston, the man- 


ager of promotion and sales, made their 
headquarters and explained the method of 
their business to invited guests. Several 
of the members of the organization attended 
the convention, and a meeting of these mem- 
bers and the board of the organization was 
held on Thursday. 
ee 4 


The Goldman-Kolber Co., New York, 
maintain an exhibit in Room 825 in which 
was featured its line of Cupids-Own engage- 
ment rings. This exhibit was in charge of 
J. Goldman, J. T. Goldman and I. Finegold. 
In addition to the display of engagement 
rings, cameos, La Belle pearls and ring 
mountings were shown. The concern gave 
as a souvenir to visitors unique novelty 
fans. j 

a 

The National Jewelers Publicity Associa- 
tion kept open house in Room 920, where 
Harry Edward Freund was on hand to wel- 
come all visitors, explain the work being 
done and call attention to the service being 
rendered to the jewelry trade. The exhibit 
included examples of the advertisements 
turnished the jewelers together with cuts, 





THE EXHIBIT OF THE BLAUER-GOLDSTONE CO. 


watches manufactured by R. H. Ingersoll & 
Bro. The exhibit. was in charge of C. P. 
Schoen and W. O. Seibert. 
* * * 
D. Jacobs & Son, Cincinnati, O., main- 
tained an exhibit at Room 235 on the second 


signs, etc., for advertising purposes. The 

slogan of the association, “Gifts that last,” 
was prominently featured. 
x * x 

On the ninth floor L. Loeb Sons, jobbers 

of Cincinnati, were showing a complete line 
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Designs of 
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' RINGS, 
) : BROOCHES, 
| | BAR PINS, 
l Etc. 








Our secret of suc- 
cess— 


QUALITY 
| SERVICE 




















A Trial Order Will Convince You of the Superior Workmanship and Prompt Service. 





Send for 
Our Illustrated 
Catalog 











531 532, as _— 





71 Nassau Street 























New York, N. Y. 
HUGO BAER 
IMPORTER OF 
DIAMONDS 
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of jewelry sold by this firm. The exhibit 


was in charge of Mayo Loeb. 
* * * 


Kaine pearls were attractively featured 
in the display maintained by S. Kutner, a 


THE 


JEWELERS’ 





the merits of the Tulane Pearls, which 
are imported and distributed by this firm. 

The Harper J. Ransburg Co., the well- 
known cut glass house of Indianapolis, had 
a very large and beautiful display of its 
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EXHIBIT OF M. BAUMAN & CO., NEW YORK 


Chicago and Paris importer of pearls and 
other precious stones. Included in the ex- 
hibit were French steel bead bags and 
genuine stone necklaces, which were ar- 
ranged in three showcases in a most at- 
tractive and artistic manner. This exhibit 
was in charge of S. Kutner, Jr., Joseph 
Gordon, Annie Kutner and Marion Kutner. 
This display was maintained in Room 9 on 
the 10th floor. 
x * Ox 

A complete line of Swiss watches was 
shown on the mezzanine floor by J. Bulova, 
New York. This house was represented by 
E. M. Fennelley. In addition to the large 
jine of bracelet watches, a number of ex- 
cellent designs in men’s watches were 
shown, Mr. Fennelley explaining the advan- 
tages of the complete line of materials 
which are constantly put up in assortments 
for dealers that carry this line of watches. 

x © & 

Treulich & Klaas, jobbers of Chicago, 
were showing a full line of their merchan- 
dise, the exhibit being in charge of Henry 
Klaas, assisted by Otto Heun. This firm 
was featuring garnet jewelry, bead bags, 
cameos, and an assortment of bead neck- 
laces. . 

x * x 

In Room 3 on the 10th floor the Gold- 
smith Smelting & Refining Co., of Chicago, 
maintained a large exhibit of the jewelry 
manufactured by this concern. They fea- 
tured especially chains, mountings of all 
kinds, and plain and fancy signet rings. 
The exhibit was in charge of Art, and 
Jack Wittgren, who were also telling of 
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The Norris, “Alister-Ball Co. the na- 
tionally known jobbing house of Chicago, 
occupied Koom 4 on the 1Uth floor, tor 
the reception of visitors to the convention. 
‘this concern features its well known cata- 
logue, the Blue Book, and gave out to 
visitors. a photograph, showing the effect 
on watch jewels and staffs caused by falls 
and jars. This souvenir was very much 
appreciated by all jewelers. Visitors to 
this exhibit were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs, Charles M. Slemmons, assisted by 
W. E. Ruthhart and L. L. Doty. 


a 


In Room 10 on the 10th floor a very 
complete line of Hallmark goods was 
shown by the United Jewelers, Inc., of 
New York. 


oe 


One of the most attractive exhibits at 
the convention was that made by M. 
Bauman & Co., New York. Featured in 
this exhibit were star solitaire rings, shown 
in display cases, and ranging in price from 
$37.50 to $150. This attractive display was 
the center of much attention and much 
favorable comment, and was perhaps one 
of the most unique exhibits at the con- 
vention. The display was in charge of Leo 
Heilbrun and Herbert Rosenfeld. 


a 
A complete line of umbrellas, parasols 


and canes were displayed by Kreis & Hub- 
bard, Chicago, in Room 5 on the 10th 








Jd ButovaAr@? 


WATCHES’ 


SWISS WATCH DISPLAY BY J. BULOVA & CO., 


wares in Room 2 on the 10th floor. The 
exhibit was in charge of Mr. Ransburg, 
assisted by William A. Sexson, Adren 
Moore, and the’ Mrs. Ransburg. Handy 
pocket note books were given by this firm 
as a solivenir. 





NEW YORK 


floor. Featured in this display were 
leather strap handles for umbrellas and 
parasols, The exhibit was in charge of 
P. H. Mequillet, who gave military swag- 
ger sticks to all visitors as souvenirs of 
the convention. 
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By Frederick A. Woll. 
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The Convention Roster 











MEMBERS OF A. N. R. J. A. 
A 


Addis, Miss M. L., Topeka, Kans, 

Abrahamsen, Mr. and Mrs. E. R., Cleveland, O. 
Ausman, F. D., St. Marys, O. 

Armstrong, W. D., Brownwood, Tex. 

Ash, Aaron, Birmingham, Ala. 

Allen, J. P., Richmond, Va. 

Amos, E. C., West Point, Va. 

Ackerman, H., Marysville, Kans, 

Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. A, W., Neenah, Wis. 
Avery, Clarke, W. Kendricks Sons, Louisville, 


Ky. 
"Archer, Miss Isabelle M., New York, of Tue 
JeweLers’ CIRCULAR. 


Blue, Mrs. J. T., Gallatin, Tenn. 

Boehler, J. F., Louisville, Ky. 

Baker, Henry H., Marietta, O. 

Bromberg, Mr. and Mrs. H. A., Battle Creek. 
Mich. 
Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. C. H., Winchester, Ky. 
Bowen, Miss, Winchester, Ky. 

Brown, G. V., Flora, Ind. 

Breese, C. C., Franklin, Tenn. 

Brock, Geo. A., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bender, W. S. (White Bros. Co.), New Orleans, 
Bertl, Norbert, Newark, N. J. 

Bertl, Emil, Newark, N. J. 

Bowman, Chas. W., Somerville, N. J. 
Brotherly, C. J., Newark, N. J. 
Bretz, Wm. J., Huntingburg, Ind. 
Buchanan, D. A., Richmond, Va. 
Bernau, R. C., Greensboro, N. C. 
Baude, R., Louisville, Ky. 

Bovard, James H., New Castle, Ky. 
Brady, R. A., Fulton, Ky. 

Bovard, John R., Carrollton, Ky. 
Beach, Geo. F., Valparaiso, Ind. 
Binzel, P. E., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Burke, John C., Middlesboro, Ky. 


C 


Carroll, W. C., Lebanon, Ky. 

Cayce, James A., Stief Jewelry Co., Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Combs, T. L., Omaha, Neb. 

Clark, Harry N., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Combs, Mr. and Mrs. G. E., Villa Grove, IIl. 
Carmichael, Mr. and Mrs. C. H., Booneville, 
Ark. : 

Cayce, T. H., Edwards & LeBron, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Campbell, L. M., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

Coburn, F. H., East Troy, Wis. 

Crawford, O. J., Marion, Ind. 

Crebs, Frank S., Frankfort, Ind. 


D 


Duncan, C. J., Canton, O. 

Daum, G. J., Port Clinton, O. 

Drosten, Fred W., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dickinson, Fay, Cherokee, Ia. 

DeMyer, M. F., Fulton, Ky. 

Doering, D., Wakarusa, Ind. : 

Doelckner, Eugene, Schneider & Doelckner, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Davis, C. A., York, Nebr. 


E 

Ellis, Miss Cora J., Wm. Kendricks Sons, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Everts, M. and Mrs. Arthur A., Dallas, Tex. 

Eberheart, A. M., Chicago, Ill. 

Ernst, Mr. and Mrs. J. Chas., Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Evans, Chas. T., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Esely, J. S., Maysville, O. 


Floyd, T. L., Fort Valley, Ga. . 
Foster, Karl R., Chas. Rieckel Co., Cynthiana, 


Ky. 
G 
Garnsey, A. E., Sanford, Me. 
Greer, J. H., Fort Worth, Tex. 


Goodman, Julius, Memphis, Tenn.’ 

Geiger, G. F., James K. Lemon & Son, Leuis- 
ville, Ky. . 

Gooch, Dennis, Somerset, Ky. 

George, W. B., Frankfort, Ky. 

Greer, Walker, Staunton, Va. 

Gordy, J. H., Louisville, Ky. 


Heintz, Geo. A., Cincinnati, O. 

Henn. Chas. A., Henn & 
cothe, O. 

Hess, John H., Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Holt, M. W. J., Stillwater, Okla. 

Heintz, Fred J., Lexington, Ky. 

Hagy, W. G., Abingdon, Va. 


Haynes, Chilli- 














Left to right—L. C. Hull, Dcerothy Martin, T. L. 
Combs, Mary Hagamann, Marion Kutner, Claud 
} davai Isabelle Archer, Mrs. Al Sitt and Annie 

utner. 


Hagamann, Mr. and Mrs, B. J., Chicago. 
Hagamann, Miss, Chicago. 

Hull, L. C., Plant City, Fla. 

Horr, Fhilip, Aurcra, Ind. 

Hufnagel, E. H., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Huber, Leonard, L. Huber & Son, Louisville, 


Ky. 
Hartenstein, W. H., Matt Irion & Sons, Louis- 
vills, Ky. 


Hotopp, Miss Ida, Louisville, Ky. 
Hey, Wm. J., Fargo, N. Dak. 
Howe, G. A., Duncan, Okla. 


I 


Irion, A. J., New Albany, Ind. 

Irion, Louis H., New Albany. Ind. 

Irion, Chester C., New Albany, Ind. 

Trion, Matt, Louisville, Ky. 

Irion, Alvin B., Matt Irion & Sons, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Inskeep, W. A., Jr., Columbus, O. 


J 


Jennings, U. L., Watertown, Tenn. 

Jenkins, Frances, W. Kendricks Sons, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Johanson, Mr. and Mrs. A. W., Chicago. 

Jensen, M. C., Jensen & Jeck, Nashville, Tenn. 

Jerger, Louis H., Thomasville, Ga. 

Jennings, Frederick P. D., Albany, N. Y. 

Jones, W. L., Martinsburg, W. Va. 

Jones, J. W., Mt. Sterling, Ky. 

Jahn, Chas. H., Enid, Okla. 


Jahnke, A. F., Jr., Jahnke Bros., Richmond, 


Va. 
K 

Kern, Geo. S., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kahl, J. F., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Krebs, W. F., Martin & Krebs, Louisville, Ky. 
— W. C., Kendricks Sons, Louisville, 

y: 

Kendrick, Geo. P., Kendricks Sons, Louisville, 
Ky. 
Kamman, Geo. F., Seymour, Ind. 

Kuckuk, G, A., Stein Jewelry Co., Genesee, Ill. 
Krekel, Edw. A., Louisville, Ky. 

_ Kendrick, Wm. P., Kendricks Sons, Louisville, 


Ky. 
L 

Leonard, W. H., Salisbury, N. C. 

Lavy, Albert G., Chicago. 

Latham, T. H., Atlanta, Ga. 

Larsky, Mr. and Mrs., M, I. Bernstein Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs, L. F., Galesburg, IIl. 

Lindenstruth, Peter, Pensacola, Fla. 

Lindenstruth, Miss, Pensacola, Fla. 

Linder, W. W., Bardstown, Ky. 

Lemen, James K. & Son, Louisville, Ky. 

Lorch, Vic., Louisville, Ky. 
: Wale Henry, N. Leist & Son, New Albany, 
nd. 

Loch, August, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lanpus, J. E., Seymour, Ind, 


M 

McDaniel, W. F., H. A. McDaniel & Bro., Leb- 
anon, Ind. 

McLaughlin, T. S., Winter Haven, Fila. 

McClure, T. H., W. F. Fisher & Bro. Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

McDaniel, H. A., Lebanon, Ind. 

McClean, O. R., Russellville, Ky. 

Myers, Fred H., Warren, .O. 

Mellor, Walter, H., Michigan City, Ind. 

Martin, Miss Dorothy, C. E. Willis, Edwards- 
ville, Ill. 

Mansur, A. G., Burlington, Vt. 

Murray, ‘Mr. and Mrs. E, H., Pulaski, Tenn. 

Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Carl A., Dayton, O. 

Mohr. Jos. E., E. H. Gouldings Sons Co., 
Alton, III. 

Myers, Chas. W., Jos. Myers, Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Moorefield, Mr, and Mrs. F. C., Anniston, Ala. 

Mauch, Mr. & Mrs. Chas. A., Marshall, Mo. 

Mauch, Miss, Marshall, Mo. f 

Miesch, M., Tulsa, Okla. 

Mosley, A. R., Willoughby, O. 

Marshall, J. F., Columbus, Ind. 

Moss, R., Owensboro, Ky. 

Murphy, W. F., Maysville, Ky. 

Mosiman, E. E., Bluffton, Ind. 


N 
Naylor, Mr. and Mrs. E. H., Enid, Okla. 
Nash, Miss Luella, Adrian, Mich. 
Nash, Mrs. Sarah E., Adrian, Mich. 
North, D. A., Cleveland, Tenn. 
Nathan, S. M., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Otto, Louis W., Crawfordsville, Ind. 


P 
Parker, Sam G., Dyersburg, Tenn. 
Parker, Joe T., Murray, Ky. 
Patterson, A. H., New York. 
Phillips, R. M., Elizabethtown, Ky. 


R 


Rindt, Wm. H., Jenkins & Co., Richmond, In}. 

Russell, Mrs. Elizabeth K., Cleveland, O. 

Reed, Mr. & Mrs. F. X., Russert, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Rieger, George, Louisville, Ky. 

Rost, R. L., Columbus, Ind. 

Read, Chas, L. S., Louisville, Ky. 

Rohs, Herman A., Cynthiana, Ky. 

Ross, O. M., Toronto, Canada. 


S 


Stith, P. B., W. Kendricks Sons, Louisville, Ky 
Schwabacher, Ben, Bessemer, Ala. 

Stuhlberg, Harry M., Louisville, Ky. 

Shine, Wm., Paris, Ky. 
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Simmerman, B., Martins Ferry, O. 

Small, Sam, Nashville, Tenn. 

Stouthamer, Mr. and Mrs. J. H., 
Wis. 

Spero, Mrs. S. L., Chicago, IIl. 

Settle, J. B., Elkton, Ky. 

Sitt, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand, Chicago, IIl. 

Simon, J., Baton Rouge, La. 

Sartori, Mr. and Mrs. A. J., 
Spokane, Wash. 

Smith, H. J., Racine, Wis. 

Sankey, R. R., Clarksdale, 

Scherzinger, G., Fond du Lac, 

Schemel, A., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schlove, L. I., Charleston, W. Va. 

Stecher, M. and Mrs. H. F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Smith, C. A., Farmington, III. 

Seng, Chas. E., Louisville, Ky. 

Stevens, Miss Ruth, J. H. Bovard Co., 
Castle, Ky. 

Sheary, J. E., New Holland, Il. 

Sylvan, Gustaf, Sylvan Brcs., Columbia, S. C. 

Schneider, Chas. O., Schneider & Doelckner, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Shimly, Herman V., Campbellsville, Ky. 

Steinau, Jule, Louisville, Ky. 

Seed, O. L., St. Louis, Mo. 


Milwaukee, 


and daughter, 


Miss. 
Wis. 


New 
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Dan., Salinas, Ky. 
Richmond, Ky. 
Ind, 

& Sons, 


Wiegner, Mrs. 
H. M. Whittington, 
Whitaker, D. S., Lebanon, 
Wunderlich, Chas. M., Iricn 
ville, Ky. 
Wingert, R. D., 
Wolf, Louis, New Albany, 


Y 


Young, W. G., London, Ontario, Can. 
Z 
Zoellner, A., Portsmcuth, O. 
Zoellner, C. W., Portsmouth, O, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
A 


Abel, Jno. A., Abel Bros. & Co., New York. 
Alexander, S. S., H. O. Reno Co., Chicago. 
Abraham, Arthur, Abraham & Roman, New 


York. 
B 


A. & S. W. Granbery, New- 


Louis- 
Bloomington, Ind. 
Ind. 


Buffman, F. E., J. 
ark, N. J. 
Brunn, Ben, Jule Steinau, Louisville, Ky. 








Left to right—Messrs. Hufnagel, Harry Clark, Jennings, Evans, A. M. 


and 


Clark 


Campbell 


Strubel, John B., Louisville, Ky. 
Sutton, D. B., Trenton, Mo. 
Swanson, C. A., Superior, Wis. 
Shelman, E. H., Irvington, Ky. 


T 


Taylor, Geo. W., -Williamson, W. Va. 

Tack, Jean R., Newark, N. J. 

Thoendel, H. J., Chicago. 

Thorwarth, Frank, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Tallman, Mr. and Mrs. L. C., Ames, Iowa. 

Trotter, W. B. B., W. Akers Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Trepagnier, F. L., Donaldsonville, La. 

Thoma, A. L., Piqua, O. 

Thorp, W. H., Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Tappan, Mr. and Mis. J. B., Hartford, Ky. 

Thomas, Mrs. B. L., Dyersburg, Ténn. 

Thomas, Miss Nell, Dyersburg, Tenn. 

Truckenbrod, E. H., Abingdon, Va. 

Traxel, C. W., Maysville, Ky. 

Truckenbrod, H. H., Mendota, III. 

Tourner, H. M., Bloomington, Ind. 


V 


Vial, Mr. and Mrs. August, Horse Cave, Ky. 
Vollmer, Mr. & Mrs. Herman, Princetcn, Ind. 
Van Hoy, Shelby S., Shelbyville, Ky. 


W 


Winters, A. Barnett, Faris, Ky. 
Welch, Mr. and Mrs. R. S., Scottsville, Ky. 
Williams, R. P., Nashville, Tenn. 
Wiseman, E. J., Harrodsburg, Ky. 
Wanner, J. L., Paducah, Ky. 

Wanner, Miss Esther, Paducah, Ky. 
Wieting, Mr. and Mrs. Rich., Peoria, Ill. 
Welch, Carroll S., Sturgis, Ky. 
Wheeler, James I., Salem, N. J. 


New York, 


David Belais, 


C . 


B., Elgin Nat. Watch Co., 


Bolles, S. E., 


Caughey, J. Elgin, 
Ill. 

Clark, A. M., 

Clark, P. A., 
Conn. 

Collins, Jno. P., 
dence, R. I, 


JeweLers’ Crrcutar, New York. 
Holmes & Edwards, Bridgeport, 


Ostby & Barton Co., Provi- 


Norris, Alister Ball Co., Chicago. 
Henry Paulson & Co., Chicago. 


Earl, W. T., Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 
Englehard, Geo., National Jeweler, Chicago. 


F 


S., Scribner & Loehr Co., Cleve- 


Doty, L. L., 


Douglas, L. R., 


Fishback, E. 
land, O. 
Fennelly, P. M., J. 


Bulova & Co., New York. 


Finegold, I., Goldman-Kolber Co., New Yerk. 

Flint, A. S., Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, 
Mass. 

Freund, Harry Edward, Nat. Jewelers’ Pub- 
licity Assn., Chicago. 

G 

Goldman, J., Goldman-Kolber Co., New York. 

Goldman, I., Goldman-Kolber Co., New York. 

Gleeson, J., Gleeson Jewelry Co., Louisville, 


Ky. 
Goldberg, B. L., Blauer-Goldstone Co., Chicago. 
Goldstone, A. S., Blauer-Goldstone Co., Chicago. 
Goldstone, Dave, Blauer-Goldstone Co., Chicago. 
Goldstone, Joe, Blauer-Goldstone Co., Chicago. 
Gordcn, Joseph, S. Kutner, Chicago. 
Graham, Mrs. A. W., Graham Roll Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
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Graham, L. A., Graham Roll Co., 
Ky. 

Greer, M., Greer Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga, 

Griffin, B., Holmes & Edwards, Bridgeport 


Conn. 
H 


Louisville, 


Herman, Robert, Gruen Watch Co., Cincin. 
nati, O. 

Hall, Harry L., Gruen Watch Co,, Cincin. 
nati, O. 


J 


Jurden, A. W., Oneida Community, Oneida 
N. Y. 

Jacobs, Arthur C., D. Jacobs Sons Co., Cincin. 
nati, O. 

jacobs, E. 8., D0. 
nati, O. 

Jacocks, E. W., 
nati, O. 


Jaccbs Sons Co., Cincip. 


Gruen 


K 


Kutner, Sam, Jr., S. Kutner, Chicago. 
Klaas, Henry, Treulich & Klaas, Chicago, 


L 
Levin, Jake, L. Heller & Son, New York. 
Landgren, Gustav E., Elgin Nat. Watch Co,, 
Elgin, Iil. 
Loeb, Mayo, L. Loeb & Sons, Cincinnati, 0, 


Watch Co., Cincin- 


McCombs, W. F., Waltham Watch Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

McMahon, Jas. P., Ostby & Barton Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Mazer, Joseph, Arnstein Bros. Co., New York. 

Marks, Floyd, Oneida Community, Oneida, N, Y, 

Medinkow, Chas., Geneva Watch Co., New York. 


N 


Nuernberger, A., the Dorst Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Opie, Geo. H., Wadsworth Watch Case Co., 
Dayton, Ky. 
Oppenheimer, I., Oppenheimer & Co., Cincin- 


nati, O. 


. 


Primo, Mrs. F, H., Oneida Community, Oneida, 


Preston, Myles B., Master Jewelers, New York. 
Pletcher, Ray, C. & E. Marshall Co., Chicago. 


R 


Bauman Co., New York. 
Ransburg Co., In- 


Rosenfeld, Herbert, 

Ransburg, Harper J., H. J. 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Rawls, Luke, Swartchild & Co., Chicago. 


Rowe, E. T., Gruen Watch Co., Cincinnati, O 

Ruthhart, W. E., Norris, Alister, Ball Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Smith, Miss Lula, Artcraft Engraving Co., 


Louisville, Ky. 

Simver, Clifford H., Abel Bros. & Co., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Scanlan, W. 
N. Y. 

Schoen, C. 
ester, N. Y. 

Seifert, Chas., 
Ky. 

Sibert, Wm. O., R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., New 
York. 

Slemmons, Chas. M., Norris, Alister Ball Co. 
Chicago. 

Streeter, 
ra. 

Swartchild, T., Swartchild & Co., Chicago. 

Shinn, Frank C., United Jewelers, Inc., New 
York, 


E., Oneida Community, Oneida, 


A., R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Roch- 


Geo. Katzman Co., Louisville, 


Edw. S., Jeweters’ Crrcurar, Erie, 


Tyler, R. S., Harcourt & Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Williams, R. E., International Silver Co., Meri- 
den, Conn. 

Wheeler, Claud, Jewerers’ Crircutar, Chicago. 

Wigmore, W. L., Waltham Watch Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

Wittgren, Jack, Goldsmith Bros. S. & R. Co. 
Chicago. 

Wittgren, A. D., Goldsmith Bros. S. & R. Co, 
Chicago. 
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CAREER OF A. O. KIEFER 





Remains of Pioneer Ring Manufacturer of 
Newark, N. J., Laid at Rest in 
Fairmount Cemetery 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 25—Funeral serv- 
ices for Andrew O. Kiefer, ringmaker and 
manufacturing jeweler at 61 Arlington St., 
were held from his late home at 136 S. 
Eighth St., this city, last evening. Burial 
took place today in Fairmount Cemetery. 

Mr. Kiefer had been ailing with stomach 
and liver trouble for several weeks, but 
was seriously ill only about a week. He 
took to his bed when at his Summer home 
at Mountain View, where he died on Sat- 
urday, Aug. 21. 

Surviving are his wife, a son, Andrew 
QO. Kiefer, Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. Henry 





THE LATE A. 0, KIEFER 


Arnold; two brothers, a sister, and two 
grandchildren. 

Andrew O. Kiefer was born in Newark 
62 years ago and had lived here all his 
life. He was a member of the Newark 
Lodge of Elks, the Newark Aerie of 
Eagles, the Arion Singing Society and the 
Mountain View Bungalow Club. He was 
a director of the Conservative Building and 
Loan Association. 

When a youth, Mr. Kiefer learned the 
jewelry making business in the factory of 
Sinnock & Sherrill. A few years later he 
was associated with Frederick A. Schlos- 
stein and Henry Allsopp in the jewelry 
manufacturing business in Green St. Busi- 
ness became slack after a time and Mr. 
Kiefer dropped out of the concern. 

For a time he conducted a jewelry manu- 
facturing and repairing business on a small 
scale in a room on Market St. Still later 
he became associated in the manufacturing 
jewelry business again with Mr. Schlos- 
stein, the firm being known as Schlosstein 
& Kiefer. This concern was dissolved by 
mutual agreement on Oct. 12, 1898. 

Mr. Kiefer then started in business alone 
again under his own name, continuing thus 
to the time of his death. His place of busi- 
ness has been at 61 Arlington St. ever 
since he went into partnership with Mr. 
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Schlosstein the second time. Mr. Kiefer 
was one of the pioneer gold ring manu- 
facturers of Newark. 

Mr. Kiefer’s only son, Andrew O. Kiefer, 
Jr., who is now 20 years old, has worked 
steadily for his father for the past two 
years. For several years before that time 
he worked at the factory during vacations 
and spare time. Mr. Kiefer’s son-in-law, 
Henry Arnold, has been employed by Mr. 
Kiefer in a responsible office position for 
the past eight years. In accordance with 
a provision of Mr. Kiefer’s will, the busi- 
ness will be incorporated as soon as the 
necessary inventories have been taken. 
Under the terms of the will the incorpora- 
tors will be Mrs. Kiefer, her son and her 
son-in-law, each of whom are to have a 
specified proportion of.the shares of the 
corporation. Mr. Kiefer expressed a de- 
sire that his name be. perpetuated in the 
corporate name, and in accordance with 
this wish, the new concern will probably 
be known as Andrew O. Kiefer, Inc. Mrs. 
Kiefer is executrix of the estate. 








LAST HONORS PAID 
Funeral of George M. Hallenbeck, Former 
Well Known Silverplate Manufacturer, 
Held at Wallingford 


WALLINGFORD, Conn., Aug. 26—The fu- 
neral of George M. Hallenbeck, formerly 
president, treasurer and general manager of 
the Simon L. & George H. Rogers Co., who 
died shortly after midnight last Saturday, as 
announced in last week’s issue of THE 
Jewevers’ Circutar, was held from his late 
residence Tuesday afternoon, a large at- 
tendance of friends and townspeople being 
present at the home, 375 Center St. The 
services were conducted by the Rev. E, G. 
Zellars, pastor of the Wallingford Congre- 
gational Church. The honorary bearers 
were C. D. Morris, O. H. D. Fowler, C. B. 
Yale, S. B. Yale, G. D. Munson and J. A. 
Martin. The interment was in Memoriam 
Cemetery, this town. 

Previous to his death Mr. Hallenbeck had 
been ill for a long period. The deceased 
was born 71 years of ago in the town of 
Athens, N. Y., but his parents moved to this 
place when he was young, they making their 
home in the old Munson homestead on N. 
Elm St. At the age of 14 years, after re- 
ceiving some schooling in the local insti- 
tutions, Mr. Hallenbeck applied for work 
at the factory of Hall, Elton & Co. He be- 
came greatly interested in the silver ore in- 
dustry and rose quickly. Finally, after com- 
paratively few years, he became manager of 
the plant. The concern grew under his 
leadership, but in 1900, when the Interna- 
tional Silver Co. was formed, Mr. Hallen- 
beck resigned to go into the silverware busi- 
ness for himself. He began a new factory 
and business on Hall Ave.. the concern be- 
ing known as the George M. Hallenbeck Co. 

In a little over two years Mr. Hallenbeck, 
probably because of hard work and being 
so attentive to his business, was seized with 
an apoplectic shock and was taken to his 
home, where he remained for over six 
months. He finally recovered from the 
effects of his illness. He then arranged 
to have the Simeon L. & George H. Rog- 
ers Co. take over his plant the company 
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also having a large factory in Hartford. 
At that time he held most of the stock 
in the company, and became president, but 
in 1915, three years after his serious ail- 
ment, he disposed of all his holdings and de- 
cided to give up active life in the work in 
which he was so much interested. 

Deceased then took over a local ice and 
coal company, retaining a manager to 
watch out for his interest in this line. He 
held this business for about six years. 
The buildings, which are located just north 
of Factory M of the International Silver 
Co., were recently sold by Mr. Hallenbeck 
to that company. 

Mr. Hallenbeck was for many years a 
director of the ‘First National Bank of 
Wallingford. He was also a sergeant and 
clerk of the Leavenworth guards. For 
many years he was also chairman of the 
board of water commissioners of Walling- 
ford. He was not connected with any 
fraternal orders. He was widely known in 
this State and his death is mourned by a 
large circle of business and social acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Hallenbeck leaves besides his 
widow, one sister, Mrs. Frank T. Bristol, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; also two nephews, 
R. D. Hallenbeck and H. H. Bristol. 








DEATH OF H. ROSENSTEIN 





San Diego Jeweler Passes Away After Long 
Illness 


SAN Francisco, Cal., Aug. 25.—Hyman 
Rosenstein, who recently bought out the 
business of Leander E. Anselme, known as 
the “Swiss Watchmakers & Jewelers” in 
San Diego, Cal., died in that city on Aug. 
15, in his 53rd year. He had been in failing 
health for some months, but his last illness 
covered a period of two weeks. , 

His wife and daughter will continue to 
conduct the business at the present location. 

Hyman Rosenstein was originally in the 
jewelry business in Bisbee, Ariz., having 
maintained an establishment there from 
1904 to 1916. After leaving the jewelry in- 
dustry he engaged in the furniture business, 
but in April, 1919, he entered the jewelry 
field, at which time he succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Bodsky & Swatzberg, jewelers and 
pawnbrokers, San Diego. He sold this busi- 
ness in September, 1919, and in June of this 
year took over the business of L. E. An- 
selme, 1165 Fourth St., San Diego, known 
as the “Swiss Watchmakers & Jewelers,” 
which he conducted until the time of his 
death. 








Death of Joseph S. Hecker - 


Jacob S. Hecker, formerly manager of 
the Hartford Sterling Co., 24th and Locust 
Sts., Philadelphia, died Aug. 26 while in the 
country on a vacation. Mr. Hecker was 
long identified with the silver plated hol- 
low ware industry, having been connected 
with it since before the Centennial Exposi- 
tion. 

Deceased was active in the management 
of the Hartford Sterling Co. from its first 
inception to the beginning of the present 
year, having before this been connected with 
Hecker and Longacre and also for him- 
self. His death removes another veteran 
from the trade. 
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Death of Col. Harry Cutler 





Prominent Providence, R. I., Jeweler and Social Worker Dies Suddenly in 
London While on Welfare Mission 


CIRCULAR 














Provivence, R. I., Aug. 28.—Col. Harry 
Cutler proprietor of the Cutler Jewelry Co., 
15 Gordon Ave., this city, died suddenly in 
London, Eng., this morning at 6 o'clock, 
American standard time, in his 46th year. 
He was one of the best known manufactur- 
ing jewelers in this country, having been for 
several years in the forefront in every 
movement calculated for the upbuilding and 
improvement of the ethics, ideals and meth- 
ods of the industry. He was a Past Pres- 
ident of the New England Manufacturing 
Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Association; 
President of the Jewelers’ Protective 
League; one of the New England Directors 
of the National Jewelers’ Board of Trade, 
and prominent in the affairs of the Manu- 
facturing Jewelers’ Board of Trade. 

Broadminded, public spirited, energetic 
and active, he was identified with every 
patriotic, philanthropic, civic and humani- 
tarian movement, irrespective of creed or 
race, and was one of the recognized leaders 
in world-wide jewish affairs. He was a 
former member of the Rhode Island Gen- 
eral Assembly and was actively connected 
with the various branches of relief and wel- 
fare work during the World War, being 
chairman of the National Jewish Welfare 
Board. 

As one of the nine delegates representing 
the American Jewish Congress at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, he was a spokes- 
man for the three and one half millions of 
Jews in the United States and indirectly 
representative of the fourteen millions of 
Jews in all the nations of the world. When 
the executive sessions were fully under way 
at Versailles he was elected a member and 
treasurer of the executive committee of the 
Comite des Delegations Juives apres de la 
Conference de la Paix. During the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service act he was 
chairman of Selective Service Board No. 5, 
of Providence. 

News of his sudden death was contained 
in a cablegram received at the office of the 
Cutler Jewelry -Co., about 9 o’clock this 
morning. While Col. Cutler had been in 
poor health for more than a year the an- 
nouncement of his death was a shock to 
even his most intimate acquaintances. The 
cause of death was not stated in the cable- 
gram, but it is believed to have been caused 
indirectly by an apoplectic shock which he 
suffered in New York on jan. 14 of this 
year. Immediately following this collapse 
he was brought to this city and was at the 
St. Joseph’s Hospital about a fortnight for 
treatment hy a specialist. A few days after 
his discharge from the hospital his wife, 
who had been in ill health for many months, 
died on Feb, 2 and Col. Cutler never re- 
covered from the shock. Thinking that the 
ocean voyage and change of environments 
would prove beneficial to him, the trip 
abroad was decided upon and he was ac- 
companied by his personal physician, Dr. 
William F. Flanagan of this city. 

Col. Cutler sailed for England on the 
Imperator from New York on August 12 


as a member of Secretary of War Baker’s 
Memorial Commission, and a personal rep- 
resentative of the Memorial Commission 
for Massachusett Dead of the World War 
in Foreign Countries. The object of the 
Memorial Commission was to concentrate 
into three or four national cemeteries in 
France the bodies of the men scattered in 
some 2,200 burying plots, who fought and 
dig¢d under the American flag during the 
terrible struggle. 

It had been Col. Cutler’s intention, if his 
health permitted, to not only visit England 
and France, but also Scotland, Switzerland, 
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Italy, Czecho-Slovakia and Palestine. He 
was particularly interested in the conditions 
and welfare of the Jews in Europe and in 
the work outlined for the Memorial Com- 
mission, and upon the eve of his departure 
a fortnight ago declared that the commis- 
sion hoped to make the cemeteries in which 
American soldiers and sailors are buried in 
Europe, “fitting monuments to our men, 
unassuming in life and glorious in death, 
who have made the soil of France hallowed 
in the hearts of all Americans.” 

The story of the life of Col. Cutler.is one 
filled with more than ordinary interest. 
It is not the story of an immigrant who 
simply gained financial independence in his 
new home, but the tale of a boy of eight 
years forced from the land of his birth 
under circumstances dramatic and terrible; 
of a struggle, first for existence, and then 
for position; and finally the record of man- 
hood and brotherhood transcending the prej- 
udices of race and creed and placing him 
among those citizens of his adopted State 
who look to lofty ideals for guidance and 
who hold the trust and confidence of men 
of all classes. His career is a remarkable 
illustration of the possibilities of American- 
ism. 
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The Distinguished Service Medal of the 
United States, personally bestowed by Sec. 
retary of War Baker on June 16, 1919 at 
Washington in the presence of a large 
gathering of distinguished military office 
whither Col. Cutler was specially sym. 
moned, is the recognition of valued Service 
rendered in many capacities during the 
World War. A Medal of Honor from the 
French Republic was also a well merited 
and highly cherished decoration. Severaj 
trips were made by him to Europe in the last 
four or five years in the interest of wel. 
fare work of one sort or another. His sery. 
ices during the war were invaluable to this 
Government, and the combined agencies 
which materially assisted to make life easier 
for the fighting men overseas. 

Throughout a much longer period, how- 
ever, Providence had come to know and es- 
teem him with signal honors. Upon his 
return from Europe, following the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference, at a public recep- 
tion in one of the theatres in this city at- 
tended by Jews and Gentiles from all 
classes of society he was presented by his 
fellow citizens with a silver vase inscribed: 
“True American, faithful Jew.” 

Few Rhode Islanders enjoyed a wider 
acquaintance with men of national prom- 
inence than did Col. Cutler. As chairman 
of the joint tariff committee of the New 
England Manufacturing Jewelers’ and 
Silversmiths’ Association, the Manufactur- 
ing jewelers’ Board of Trade and the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Board of Trade, he was a 
frequent visitor in Washington and this 
brought him into personal contact with the 
ieading men of Congress. He was regarded 
as one of the best authorities in this country 
on all matters affecting the jewelry industry. 
He was a friend and adviser of President 
Theodore Roosevelt and President William 
H. Taft. 

Ten years ago when a treaty with Russia 
over the honoring of passports of Ameri- 
can Jews was up for consideration, Col. 
Cutler was called to Washington by Pres- 
ident Taft for a consultation. It was 
principally through Col. Cutler’s efforts 
that President Taft visited Providence as 
the guest of the New England Manufac- 
turing Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion at its annual banquet in Infantry Hall, 
on March 21, 1910, and addressed the as- 
sociation. In the Fall of 1918 Col. Cutler 
went to France, at the personal solicita- 
tion of President Waodrow Wilson, to in- 
vestigate welfare conditions among the 
American Expeditionary Forces. Col. Cut- 
ler was a member of the municipal Guard 
of Honor to His Eminence, Cardinal Mer- 
cier of Belgium, during the latter’s visit to 
this city, Sept. 30, 1919. 

Col. Harry Cutler was born in Yelisavet- 
grad, Russia, May 1, 1875, his father being 
a merchant in that city. The deceased 
was but seven years old, when in 1882 
the pogroms broke upon that region and 
his father, in defending his property, was 
killed, after hiding the lad, his mother 
and sister in a place of safety with Chris- 
tian friends. The mother finally succeed- 
ed in escaping to America with her chil- 
dren, and landing in New York was given 
employment in a canning factory oper- 
ated at Farnham, N. Y. All of the family 
were employed in this factory until the 
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end of the canning season, when they 


In public’service, philanthropic endeavor, 


such reforms as he might deem beneficial. 





" went to Buffalo, where the lad sold papers, patriotic drives or social activities Col. Upon his return he was commissioned in 
at ran errands and did whatever offered to Cutler brought the same energetic perse- the Reserve Corps of the United States 
ms carn a few pennies with which to assist verance that marked his business career. Army. ; 
5 in maintaining the family. In the Fall of 1908 he was elected to the Through his zeal and devotion to the 
me When but 12 years old he made his Rhode Island Legislature as 3. Represen- welfare of his people Col. Cutler was per- 
ce way back to New York city, where he tative from Providence and filled his three haps the widest known through his prom- 
he obtained employment distributing circulars successive terms | with the most strenuous inence in Jewish organizations. He was a i 
ne for Rees & Rees. While thus engaged effort, finding his office a most effective member of the executive committee of the 
ad he learned of an opening in the mills at means of furthering a lifelong aim—the American Jewish Committee, one of the 
al Fall River, Mass., where he at once went, improvement of the condition of the op- most influential Jewish organizations in 
i 








becoming a doffer in one of the mills of 
the American Linen Co., at a compe- 
tence of $1.90 per week. Exhibiting the 
same perseverance that characterized his 
later career, he slowly but consistently 
advanced until two years later he held the 
position of boss doffer in charge of a 
dozen other lads, at a wage of $4.40 cents 
a week. Seeing no further opportunity 
there, he came to Providence, finally after 
several weeks at odd jobs, entering the 
employ of George F. Cole, picture framer, 
at $3 a week. 

Although he became proficient in this 
line of business, earning $10.50 a week, it 
did not meet his natural liking and did 
not afford him the opportunities for ad- 
vancement which he sought so he chose 
the manufacturing jewelry industry as 
the ladder upon which to climb to suc- 
cess. He entered the employ of a jewelry 
jobber who later became a manufacturer 
and he rapidly advanced to the position 
of foreman, applying himself so steadfastly 
that he was later made general manager 
of the business with a salary of $20 a 
week, 

During this time he attended night 
classes, adding to his meagre education, 
and after convincing himself that the 
jewelry business was his field of activity 
he sought an opportunity for independent 
activity. This presented itself when the 
small factory of William Walton was of- 
fered for sale in 1898 and Col. Cutler 
at once established himself in a small shop 
in the Fitzgerald building on Eddy St. 
He borrowed the money with which to 
make the purchase, but the bill of sale was 
one of Col. Cutler’s most cherished pos- 
sessions and hung in a frame in his office, 
where it was regarded as one of the 
milestones of his career. 

Col. Cutler’s working force at the start 
consisted of himself, his mother, sister and 
two assistants. But the business thus es- 
tablished developed under his guidance un- 
til it became the Cutler Jewelry Co. of 
today now occupying a fine new modern 
factory building at 15 Gordon Ave., to 
which it was removed the first of this 
month from 7 Eddy, where the factory had 
been located a number of years. His busi- 
ness record is one of diligent application 
to the interest of his concern, in whose 
vigorous, healthy expansion he has taken 
just pride. As already stated Col. Cutler 
had received the highest honors in his 
craft at the hands of his business associates. 
He served as president of the New Eng- 
land Manufacturing Jewelers and Silver- 
smiths’ Association for two years, presiding 
at the banquet at which President Taft 
was the guest of honor. In addition to 
his official connection with the various 
trade associations, he is a director of the 
Union Trust Co. and is President of the 
Manufacturers’ Refining Co. 





pressed and unfortunate. Among the bills 
which Col. Cutler introduced and forced 
to passage were the “small package coal 
bill,” the “usury bill” and the “pawnbrok- 
ers’ bill.” He introduced and secured the 
adoption of several laws that were of ma- 
terial importance directly to the jewelry 
industry. Among these were the laws 
which prohibited the purchasing of gold, 
silver or other metals in scrap or button 
form except under certain restrictions and 
regulations; also the punishment of any 
person giving false or fictitious name 
when pawning any article, or disposing of 
them to pawnbrokers, second hand stores, 
etc. These laws were responsible for the 
immediate driving out of business of at 
least one notorious fence that had flour- 
ished for years in this city and fattened 
upon the stealings from the jewelry planis 
of this city and the Attleboros. 

The first Rhode Island employees’ com- 
pensation bill presented in the House of 
Representatives was offered by him, and he 
devoted himself to numerous other meas- 
ures intended for the stamping out of 
tuberculosis and the amelioration of the 
condition of those in straitened circum- 
stances. He was nominated in November, 
1911, by the Republicans for State Senator 
but was defeated and retired from politics. 

Col. Cutler was Auditor General of the 
Perry’s Victory Centennial Commission, 
which was appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and States bordering on the Great 
Lakes, as well as Rhode Island and Ken- 
tucky, the former as having been the 
birthplace of Commodore Perry and the 
latter as the home of most of the soldiers 
engaged in the Lake Erie fight in 1813. 
The Interstate Commission caused a me- 
morial shaft to be erected at Put-in-Bay 
and on Sept. 10, 1913, held a notable jubi- 
lee in which Col. Cutler was chief marshal 
of all military exercises on land and iake. 
This is considered almost without parallel 
in history for a civilian to be placed in 
supreme command of a military demon- 
stration participated in by regular troops 
of the army and commanded by ranking 
general officers. 

Generally known as “Colonel” from his 
connection with the First Light Infantry 
Regiment, Rhode Island’s crack indepen- 
dent chartered military organization, Col. 
Cutler, entered the organization as a pri- 
vate and later was elected captain, lieu- 
tenant-colonel and then colonel, respective- 
ly. The entrance of the United States 
into the European War brought him 
weighty duties in the national service and 
in morale work. Appointed chairman of 
the Jewish Welfare Board of the United 
States Army and Navy, he was the lead- 
ing spirit in the valuable work of that 
organization. Soon afterwards he was 
sent abroad by the Secretary of War to 
investigate and report upon conditions and 





the world, and was a member of the Zion- 
ist Organization of America as well as 
chairman of the Jewish Weifare Board. 
He wus a past president and member of 
the general commiitee of the Indepsi:dent 
Order of B’nai B’ftith and was president 
of the Congregation of Temple Beth-El 
in this city, in which capacity he had 
served for the past six years. One of 
the most notable of Jewish institutions 
with which he was associated is the Jew- 
ish Hospital for Consumptives at Denver, 
Colo., of which he was a director. 

Col. Cutler, notwithstanding his raultiple 
business, religious, welfare and other de- 
mands upon him was unusually active in 
social life. He was a Past Master of 
Redwood Lodge No. 35, a member of 
Providence Royal Arch Chapter No. 1 and 
of Providence Council, Royal and Select 
Masters of Masons; a niember of Provi- 
dence Lodge of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks and a member of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows. 
He was also a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Providence Cricket Club 
and an honorary member of a number of 
organizations. He was an ex-Chief Scont 
of the Boy Scouts of Rhode Island and 
later a member of the governing board 
of the Greater Providence Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He was a di- 
rector of St. Joseph’s Hospital, a Cath- 
olic institution of this city; a director of 
the Church House, a philanthropic insti- 
tution fostered by Episcopalians, and also 
served for several years as a co-director 
of the Educational Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. He 
was a member of the Army and Navy 
Club of New York and of the Metacomet 
Golf Club, Town Criers and Turks Head 
Club of this city. 

He was married April 2, 1900, to Ida 
B. Rutberg of Worcester, Mass., who died 
in this city Feb. 2 last without children. 
Col. Cutler is survived by his mother, 
Mrs. Ethel Cutler and his sister, Mrs. C. 
Bernard. 

A. Boyman, local chairman of the Amer- 
ican-Jewish Relief Committee, has issued 
a call for a special extraordinary meet- 
ing of all the delegates to the relief com- 
mittee from Rhode Island to consider 
arrangements for a memorial in honor of 
Col. Cutler. 








Thomas Symington, of the firm of Fin- 
ney & Symington, engravers, jewelers and 
die cutters, Detroit, Mich, has re- 
turned to business after an extended auto- 
mobile trip. during which he visited the 
lakes in Maine and the New Hampshire 
mountains, Lake Champlain, the Catskills 
and New York State, returning through 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. While in New 
York city, Mr. Symington visited the trade 
gathering new ideas 
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The News from England 





Items of Interest as to the Jewelry, Diamond and Kindred Industries of Great 
Britain—The Swiss Watch Industry 




















W. E. Hurcomb, the Piccadilly, London, 
jewel auctioneer, recently returned from 
continental Europe with valuable jewelry the 
safety of which was scrupulously guarded. 
Hurcomb and his companion kept their 
overcoats on, even at lunch, for the over- 
coats contained special pockets in which 
were concealed the packets of precious 
stones. The diamond, valuers slept with 
the jewels in their cabin preferring not 
to trust them to any box or trunk that 
could be moved out of their sight. One 
of the packages contained a pearl neck- 
lace finer even than that which created a 
sensation when sold by Hurcomb a few 
months ago. It was this auctioneer who 
submitted to auction the famous pearl 
necklace which had belonged to the mother 
of Peter the Great, with a reserve price 
of $1,500,000. Incidentally the auctioneer 
has no inside knowledge of the reported 
smuggling into Britain of the Russian 
crown jewels. 

According to the New York corres- 
pondent of the Daily Mail here, Charles 
Ponzi, the Boston financial speculator in 
international postage stamps, who recently 
made a fortune in a few months is now 
going to dabble in diamonds. He hopes 
to import diamonds on a large scale, and 
to export cheap automobiles, according to 
the correspondent. 

Holiday jewelry is now the topic of con- 
versation. Everyone is holiday-making in 
August and rather than leave valuable 
jewelry behind or carry it in trunks and 
dressing cases the well-to-do women are 
wearing as much of it as is possible. The 
activities of the jewel thief in getting away 
with trunks and bags containing costly 
trinkets has prompted this rather lavish 
display of gems. 

In one Westend jeweler’s shop is a 10 
inch diamond spray and a breastplate of 
jewels (diamonds and emeralds) on dis- 
play. The “armour” would almost cover 
both back and front of the wearer. It is 
the sort of jewelry adornment that should 
appeal to the operatic star or musical com- 
edy favorite, for use on the stage. 

The valuable jewelry of the late ex- 
Empress Eugenie will, it is believed, go to 
the nieces of the deceased ruler. The 
will, disposing of the jewelry, among 
other property, will be proved the end of 
September. 

A Dutch diamond polisher, Maurice 
Valencia, finds himself in custody on a 
charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses, he having received over $1,000 
from a girl who expected to marry him. 
The polisher suggested that they should 
start a diamond polishing business at 
Dorking. She pawned clothing in order 
to ‘help finance the undertaking. A shop 
was taken in Dorking and fitted with gas 
and electricity, but no polishing was ever 
done there. Later the girl learned that 
the diamond polisher was a married man 
with four children. She was sued for 
non-payment of rent at the shop taken for 


the diamond polishing business. Valencia 
says the girl engaged him to manage the 
place for her. According to the police 
the diamond polisher had applied to the 
Dutch Consul for passports for himself 
and family. 

The Swiss watch industry, that part 
allied with the production of the cheaper 
class of watch, is undergoing a crisis just 
now. Half-time working and unemploy- 
ment is on the increase, and this condi- 
tion of things has now been apparent for 
three months. So far the depression is 
limited to the cheap watch industry. The 
output of gold watches still increases 
steadily. In June this year the hall-mark- 
ing offices controlled 90,001 newly manu- 
factured gold watches against 80,003 in 
June, 1919, and about 35,000 (monthly 
average) before the war. There is no sign 
of a reduced business in these gold 
watches in spite of the import prohibition 
of various countries. For silver watches 
the hall-marking figures are somewhat 
different. June, 1919, saw 264,487 hall 
marked by the Swiss authorities and in 
June, 1920, only 104,424, or 60 per cent 
less. The number of steel watches made 
in June 1920, are estimated at only one- 
quarter of the number produced in June, 
1919. The United Kingdom is indirectly 
interested in the mass production of cheap 
watches (steel) for all factories are good 
customers for British special steel. 








Sidelights of the Convention 


The registraticn booth was in charge of Mrs. 
A. W. Anderson and a corps of competent as- 
sistants. 

- * * 

The inspired response of Jcseph Mazer in ac- 
cepting the gold mounted card case given him by 
the ladies at the convention was a gem of ora- 
tory. 

— * * 

On Thursday evening, Brainard Lemon of 
James K. Lemon & Son, Louisville, entertained a 
large party of jewelers and their wives at his 
beautiful Louisville home. Refreshments on the 
lawn and an altogether delightful time in a most 
pleasing setting is reported. 

* * * 

Miss M. L. Addis, secretary of the Kansas Re- 
tail Jewelers’ Association, Topeka, Kansas, was 
one of the active participants in the breakfast 
conferences. She is a clear thinker and a good 
speaker. ‘ 


* * * 


J. L. Wanner, Paducah, Ky., ex-president of 
the Kentucky Retail Jewelers’ Association, brought 
his daughter, Miss Esther, to the convention with 
him. Mr. Wanner was active in the convention 
sessions and his daughter enjoyed the social fea- 
tures. 

* * * 

John A. Abel of Abel Bros. & Co., 18 Maiden 
Lane, New York, was at the convention with a 
splendid exhibit of platinum jewelry. John is a 
familiar and welcome visitor at national conven- 
tions and numbers his friends by the hundreds. 

* * * 


F. E. Buffman represented J. A. & S. W. 
Granhbery, Newark, N. J., and shook hands with 
his many friends. 

* * * 


The New Jersey delegation was on the job at 


every convention session. They wore blue hat 
bands with the words. “New Jersey.”’ in white 
letters. The delegation was headed by Jean R. 
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Tack, vice-president of the American National R 

tail Jewelers’ Asscciation, and included Cc 4 

srotherly, Norbert Bertl and his son, Emil, Fran, 

Thorwarth and Charles Bowman. — 
* * * 


The Ohio jewelers comprised one of th 

delegations at the convention. 
* ” 

G. Scherzinger, Fond du Lac, Wis., the oldest 
jeweler in the national association, who attends 
every convention, was early at the Louisville con- 
clave and was greeted by his many friends, 

* * * 


€ largest 


Who said Walter Mellor has no ear for music? 
No one who heard him play the base drum said it, 
- * * 


August Loch, Pittsburgh, Pa.—and what na 
tional convention would be complete without 
August—-was wildly welcomed on his arrival and 
was on the jeb every minute. 

* * * 


T. S. McLaughlin, Winter Haven, Fla., vice. 
president of the Florida Retail Jewelers’ Asso. 
ciation, was an active participant in the break. 
fast conferences and during the convention ses. 
sions. 

* *. * 

The New York State boys included éx-Presj- 
dent Charles T. Evans, Buffalo, F. P. D. Jen. 
nings, president of the New York State Associa. 
tion, Albany, N. Y.; Harry Clark, Syracuse; L, 
M: Campbell, Canandaigua, and E. H. Hufnagel, 
Mt. Vernon, second vice-president of the A, N. 
m3. 

* * * 

The breakfast conferences introduced at the 
Louisville convention by President Everts were a 
decided success from every angle and many ques. 
ticns of imporiance were discussed and much 
valuable information was gleaned at these sessions, 


Did you wear a bow tie at the convention? 
Ilow did you dare do it at a jewelers’ convention? 
* * * 


The beautiful ‘‘waist’” which was presented to 
Mrs. Everts was a good joke. 
* _ * 


The women voted for President Everts as the 
most popular man at the convention and Joe 
Mazer helped them out by hanging a string cf 
pearls around his neck. Mr. Everts was voted the 
most popular man at the convention in the ccn- 
test conducted by Jacob Levine, representing L. 
Heller & Son, New York. 

* * * 

J. L. Wanner, Paducah, Ky., was voted the 
second most popular man at the convention. The 
speech which was made by James Cayce, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. in presenting the necklace to Mr. 
Wanner made even Joe Mazer turn green with 
envy. 

* * * 

Miss Dorothy C. Martin, Edwardsville, Ill., - 
woman jeweler, enjoyed the convention sessions 
and the social features provided. She was one 
of a jolly part on the boat ride. 

* * * 

Harry Edward Freund represented the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Publicity Association at the con- 
vention. 

* * * 

A. G. Mansur, Burlington, Vt., represented the 
boys from the Green Mountain State. Mr. Man- 
sur is a “live wire” of the first magnitude and 
was active at every convention session. He was 
elected to the executive committee. 

* * + 

The increase in the dues of the Association to 
$5 a year dating from 1922, as provided in the 
resolutions at the convention, was a step in the 
right directicn and met with the hearty approval 
of the majority of the conventicn delegates al- 
though some wanted the dues placed at $3 a year. 

* _ * 


Henry F. Stecher, Milwaukee, Wis., who had 
charge of the exhibits at the convention, handled 
the work in a very efficient and businesslike way. 

* * * 


A. L. Thomas, Piqua, O., was one of the busy 
convention delegates. 
= * 

A. F. Jahnke, Richmond, Va.. was_ heartily 
welcomed by his many friends. Many of them 
remember how well he helped to entertain them 

at the convention held in Richmond. 
* * * 

M. L. Jones, Martinsburg, W. Va., enjoyed 
nearly every session of the convention but was 
unfortunate in nct being present to hear the ad- 
dress delivered by the fashion expert of THE 
Jewelers’ C-rcuLar, Miss Isabelle M. Archer. 
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said that that was the only feature of the 
tire convention that he missed and was sorry 
= he was not present to hear what Tue Jew- 


hat A 
eo Circutar girl bad to say. 


He 


E.R. Abrahamsen, Cleveland, O., attended the 
onvention accompanied by his wife. He is a 
sive wire” association worker. 

Brother Bernau, Greensboro, N. C.; welcomed 
his many friends and took an active part at the 
breakfast conferences and regular convention 


sessions. fie ae a 


The resolutions adopted this year were of un- 
usual excellence and covered many matters of 
yital interest to the retail jewelry trade. 

* * * 


Ex-President T. L. Combs, Omaha, Neb., as 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, was as- 
signed a big job and he and his fellow work- 
ers deserve the commendation of the members of 
the association. He also introduced Miss Isabelle 
M. Archer, the fashion expert of THz JEWELERS’ 
Cracunar, telling the delegates of her trip to 
London and Paris and of her work for Tue Jew- 
piers’ CIRCULAR in. behalf of the retail jewelry 
trade. * * * 


Many of the jewelers sent post cards to Col. 
John L. Shepherd who is now at East Haddam, 
Conn., and because of poor health was unable to 
attend the national convention. He was greatly 


missed. di 


“Andy” Anderson, the popular and hard work- 
ing jeweler of the A. N. R. J. A. was present 
everywhere caring for many matters and keep- 
ing things moving smoothly. ‘Andy’ is one fine 
and dandy secretary, | we say. 


President Arthur A. Everts presided at the ses- 
sions with marked efficiency and always had the 
right thing to say at the right time. 

* _ * 


Among the familiar faces seen at other na- 
tional conventions which were missing this year, 
was that of Charles L. Sunderlin, Rochester, N. 
Y. “Charlie” has been at so many of the con- 
ventions and always has a helpful work to say 
that he was missed this year. 

* 


The “Lone Star” State won the Roberts Ban- 
ner. It was presented to the State Vice-President, 
W. D. Armstrong, Brownsville, Tex. 

* * * 


Tke Combs Banner went to Kentucky and was 
presented to Vice-President F. J. Heintz, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

o * * 

Sunny days in the Sunny South” marked the 
convention sessions. The entire convention pe- 
riod was a term of unusually pleasant weather 
and Kentucky jewelers said unusually cool for 
August in their State. 

* * * 

The announcement by the nominating com- 
mittee of the naming of the officers for the en- 
suing year was greeted with wild applause. 

* * * 


August Nuernberger of Cincinnati mingled with 
the visitors, renewed acquaintances with old 
friends, made many new ones and while having 
the time of his young life, let everyone know 
about the Dorst Co. of his home town. 

* * * 


J. N. Allen, president of the Virginia asso- 
ciation, Dave Buchanan, of Buchanan & Son and 
A. F. Jahnke of Jahnke & Bro., Richmond, Va., 
made an 800 mile trip to the convention by auto- 
mobile and reported a delightful run. Returning 
Mr. Jahnke went by way of Chattanooga to visit 
his brother. 

* * * 

Gus Lungrin and Major Caughey represented 

the Elgin National Watch Co. 

. 


C. P. Simper, son of Edwin H. Simper, Cin- 
cinnati, was a visitor at the convention and was 
drafted by John Abel to assist at the Abel booth 
to act as custodian of two diamonds which cre- 
ated much interest. One was a cut diamond 
weighing % point, and the other the largest dia- 
mond in Kentucky, weighing 13% carats. 

* @# * 


William B. Granfield in room 904 was voted 
the most popular host at the convention. His 
particular brand of refreshments was much sought 
by those who did not like Ohio River water. 

* * 


The conduct of Charles Slemmons of the Nor- 
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ris, Alister-Ball Co., was perfect. Mrs. Slem- 


mons was well pleased. 
* * * 

Two of the most popular attendants at the con- 
vention this year were Misses Annie and Ma- 
rion Kutner. These young ladies are daughters 
of S. Kutner, Paris and Chicago, and have been 
in America a few months. They thoroughly en- 
joyed their first convention of jewelers. 

* * * 


Harper Ransburg of Indianapolis was at the 
convention and attended strictly to business. Mrs. 
Ransburg accompanied him. 

* * * 


A. S. Flint, W. B. McCombs and W. L. Wigg- 
more represented the Waltham Watch Co. and 
made friends (?) for the company by passing 
out cigars won by Wiggmore shooting dice. 

* * * 


Ed. Filholm of Benj. Allen & Co., Chicago, 
arrived on Thursday and was much in evidence 
until late in the evening. His brother who was 
summoned to Louisville arrived Friday but found 
Ed. had returned to “Normalcy.” 

on * * 


D. D. Spiro, representing Lugerman & Morris. 
watch importers of New York, was present and 
let everybody know it. 

* * * 

Charley Mauch never misses a national con- 
vention. Accompanied by Mrs. Mauch and his 
daughter, every feature of the convention was 
enjoyed and while he retired from the jewelry 
business last May, his friends hope he will con- 
tinue to attend the conventions. 

* * * 


Rig jolly E. S. Fishback represented the Scrib- 
ner & Loehr Co., Cleveland, O., and enjoyed re 
newing acquaintances and meeting his host of 
old friends. 

* * om 

In the report of the Kentucky convention pro- 
ceedings last week it was stated that the Ker. 
tucky Retail Jewelers’ Association had arrange? 
for a theatre party for the ladies of the con- 
vention, but this plan was abandoned and in 
place of it, an enjoyable automobile ride about 
the city was taken on Thursday afternoon. Dur- 
ing this ride, the visitors were shown over the 
city and had an opportunity of seeing the splen- 
did park system and various other attractions of 


the convention town. 
* * * 


Mrs. F. H. Primo, of the. Publicity Depart- 
ment of the Oneida Community, Ltd., after a lapse 
of six years, is again attending the conventions 
any says this was one of the best she has ever 


attended. 
* * * 


Dr. A. S. Goldstone, now associated with 
Blauer-Goldstone Co., Chicago, says he much pre- 
fers selling Navarre pearls to operating on sick 


ients. 
patients es 


Ex-president George A. Brock, presided at one 
of the convention sessions and was an active 
worker during the entire cénclave. He gave an ex- 
cellent report regarding the work of the Har- 
vard Bureau of Business, Research. 


Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Carmichael, Boonville, 
Ark., were among the convention delegates who 
welcomed old friends at the Hotel Seelbac. 

* ~ * 


F. W. Drosten, St. Louis, Mo., represented 
that State at the convention and was one of the 
most active of the convention workers. 

* * * 


A. E. Garnsey, Sanford, Me., and J. F. Kahl, 
Pittsfield, Mass., took an active part in the work 
of the convention and on their way home spent 
some time in New York city. 


Mr. and Mrs. B. J. Hagerman, Chicago, ac- 
companied by Miss Hagerman, were in evidence 
during the convention week and welcomed their 


many friends. 
o * * 


Secretary Irion of the Kentucky Retail Jewel- 
ers’ Association was the man who arranged for 
the delightful boat ride on the Ohio River and 
other entertaining features of the convention. 

* _ _ 


Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Johansen, Chicago, greet- 
ed their many friends and took an active part in 


the convention doings. 
* * * 


Brother Rindt, Richmond, Va., had a pleasant 
word and handshake for his many friends during 
the convention week. 
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DEATH OF WILLIAM E. SESSIONS 


Prominent Bristol, Conn., Clock Manufac- 
turer Succumbs to a Stroke of 
Apoplexy 
Bristot, Conn., August 27.—William 
Edwin Sessions, for many years head of 
the Sessions Clock Co., a concern founded 
by his father, died suddenly this morning 
at his residence on Bellevue St., follow- 
ing a stroke of apoplexy, he passing away 
a short time after becoming unconscious. 
Mr. Sessions had apparently been in good 
health and had not complained during the 
week of feeling ill. He had, however, 
been working with great effort recently 
in connection with the notable anniversary 
of Old Home Sunday, 1912, in Burling- 
ton, Conn., which is to be observed next 
Sunday in that town, the first celebration 
having been arranged by Mr. Sessions as 
a fitting memorial to his father who was 
brought up in the church and his mother 
who was a native of the town and spent 

her childhood there. 

Mr. Sessions was born in this city, Feb. 
18, 1857, and he had lived here all his 
life. He was a son of the late John 
Humphrey Sessions, of Bristol, who found- 
ed many enterprises here, and Emily Bun- 
nell, of Burlington. His early education 
was obtained in the Bristol grammar 
schools and the Hartford Public High 
school following whigh he became asso- 
ciated with his father in the factories es- 
tablished by him. 

In addition to being president of the 
Sessions Clock Co. at Forestville he was 
president of the Sessions Foundry Co. and 
the Bristol Trust Co. 

In 1908 Mr. Sessions was a presidential 
elector and voted for former President 
William H. Taft. He was a great church 
man and a liberal supporter of the Pros- 
pect Methodist church here, the church 
building being a gift of his father. Mr. 
Sessions and his brother, John Henry 
Sessions gave the mammoth pipe organ 
in the edifice and all of the upholstery. He 
was also a prominent figure in the erec- 
tion of the Mount Hope chapel, and was 
for many years the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school of Prospect church, and 
the chairman of the board of trustees. 

Mr. Sessions married Emily D. Brown, 
of Ellington, on June 12, 1878, and she 
survives him. He also leaves two children, 
Joseph B. Sessions, secretary of the Ses- 
sions Clock Co. and William Kenneth 
Sessions, vice-president of the Sessions 
Foundry Co.; also a nephew, Albert L. 
Sessions, treasurer of the Sessions Clock 
Co. 

The funeral will be held Monday after- 
noon at 2:30 o’clock at the Prospect 
Methodist Church. It is planned to have 
Bishop E. D. Richardson, a former pastor 
of this city, conduct the funeral services. 
At a special meeting of the Bristol Cham- 
ber of Commerce, of which the deceased 
was a member, held this afternoon it was 
voted that the members attend the fun- 
eral in a body and a committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a suitable set of reso- 
lutions as a memorial to be presented to 
the Sessions family. The burial will take 
place in the family plot in West ceme- 
tery here. 
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TRADE MARK 


QLO 


STERLING 


GORHAM 
Dinner and JTable Ware 


The importance of Sterling Silver 
Dinner and Table Ware at the present 
time cannot be underestimated. 
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This the retail jewelry trade realize, 
for they know that in these days of prov- 
ident housewifery, durability of material, 
as well as beauty of design, is requisite 
in all articles of table ware. 


The superb handiwork of our crafts- 
men, the variety and originality of our 
patterns, the integrity of our reputation, 
and the prestige of our house:all go to 
make the name Gorham pre-eminent. 


Gorham Silverware is offered for 
sale through jewelers exclusively 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


D8 Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 


Fifth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Branches : 
NEW YORK: 15, 17, 19 Maiden Lane CHICAGO: 10 South Wabash Avenue 


SAN FRANCISCO: 140 Geary Street LONDON: Ely Place 
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Works: Providence, New York, Birmingham 
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EPORTS received 


Why Jewelers Will 
from the corre- 


Do Business When 
spondents of THE 


Others Do Not Jewetzes’ CIRCULAR 
in various sections of the country as to 
actual business conditions in their territory, 
have been most encouraging, particularly 
those in the past week, which analyze con- 
ditions for the future. This is especially 
pleasing in view of the disappointment ex- 
pressed by some jewelers at the falling off 
in trade from the phenomenal record of 
the past year and the fear expressed by 
some that the business in our industry 
might grow worse instead of better. How- 
ever, from present appearances, it seems 
now as if such fears were groundless, and 
the jewelry trade is to be congratulated at 
the condition of the industry and the fact 
that while we cannot expect the unusually 
large sales on jewelry that were due en- 
tirely to war conditions, there is every rea- 
son to believe that business for some time 
to come throughout our industry will be 
much better than in pre-war times. 

An analysis of conditions shows that the 
jewelry trade is suffering far less under 
present reaction than is any other industry. 
In fact, while the depression in other lines, 
such as shoes, furniture, clothing, and even 
some of the so-called luxury lines, is due 
to economic conditions, the reaction, as 
far as it has occurred in jewelry buying, 
has a more psychological than an economic 
basis. It is but natural for the smaller 
merchant, who is not in tcuch with the 
conditions in general, to feel somewhat de- 
pressed at seeing all his other brother mer- 
chants in other lines in the doldrums and 
seeing his trade affected by the general cur- 
tailment of buying. But a little thought on 
his part will show him how different con- 
ditions are in his industry from the others. 
The curtailment in buying in necessities and 
in some luxuries is due in large part to the 
fact that the peak of high prices passed 
some time ago, and the public know this 
and never will buy upon a falling market. 
The buyer realizes that in many industries 
there are large stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers and wholesalers that must be 
liquidated, and the prices are more apt to 
fall than to remain stationary; consequently 
he is holding off. . 

With jewelry, however, conditions are en- 
tirely different because there are no large 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers and 
wholesalers and there is no reason for 
prices to recede. The cost of materials that 
enter into the manufacture of the lines we 
handle, as well as the cost of labor, cost of 
distribution and transportation and other 
things that affect prices, show absolutely no 
signs of going down. In fact, the tendency 
is in the other direction. As soon as the 
public learns this, as soon as the buyer of 
jewelry lines understands that nothing can 
be gained by holding off purchasing, busi- 
ness is bound to pick up. 

It is up to the jeweler to make this clear 
to his customers in every way possible and 
to educate them in the difference in the con- 
ditions governing his industry and other 
lines. There is every reason for confidence 
in the future, and the jeweler must be the 
first to show this confidence if he wishes to 
impress the truth upon those to whom he 
sells. 
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There was a time when the jewelry trade 
was the first to feel a depression in busi- 
ness and the last to feel a resumption. Let 
us be thankful that this is no longer true, 
due in great part to the millions of new 
customers who have been educated to buy 
jewelry during the war period and who 
have contracted the habit of going to the 
jewelry store for their presents, a habit 
that will take a long time and unusually 
adverse conditions: to break. 

This is the day of opportunity for the 
optimist in the jewelry business. It is the 
pessimist alone who will fall behind. 





When Warnings EQUESTS are 
Can and Cannot , oT core 
rom subscribers to 
Ss Cunenee publish the photo- 
graph and description of watchmakers and 
other employes who absconded, taking with 
them the property of their employer and his 
customers, and while in some cases we have 
been in a position to accede to the request 
made, in other instances we have not been 
able to do so, much to the surprise and 
sometimes to the indignation of the jeweler 
who sends in the announcement. Some of 
these people whose requests have been re- 
fused have felt that they were discriminated 
against and deem our policy inconsistent, 
not realizing that the refusal was due to 
their own laxness or unwillingness to take 
the proper steps for the apprehension, arrest 
and conviction of the man whom they ac- 
cused of crime. 

THE JEWELERS’ CircuLar is always will- 
ing, for the protection of the trade, to pub- 
lish full information as to those crooks who 
are operating throughout the country and 
making jewelers their victims. It is always 
willing to go out of its way to give the full- 
est publicity to the operations of thieves 
and swindlers and even dishonest employes; 
but it is not willing to have its columns 
used by the victims of a thief merely for 
the purpose of getting the man under arrest 
and having him make restitution, at the 
same time putting THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
in a position to be sued for damages with- 
out having a basis of defence. 

It is a misdemeanor in New York and 
some other States to publish the portrait 
of a person without his or her consent, but 
we are aways willing to do this and run 
the risk in the interest of protection of the 
trade in helping to apprehend a crook, pro- 
vided we know that he will be prosecuted 
when his arrest occurs. We never hesitate 
to do this where an indictment has been 
found by the grand jury of the county 
where the crime has been committed and 
a reward offered by the police for the cap- 
ture, as in such cases the prosecution then 
lies not with the complainant in the case, 
but with the State. We regret to state 
that in several instances wherein we were 
asked to publish the picture of a man 
who.was said to be an absconder, that the 
complainant had eventually allowed. the 
thief to make restitution for the loss and 
had dropped the prosecution against him. 
In such cases had we published the picture 
and branded the man as a thief, we would 
have given the latter cause for a suit for 
libel, in which heavy damages could have 
been assessed against us without having any 
way or means of proving the allegations to 
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be correct. 

It is for this reason that we ask that 
whenever the jeweler wishes the trade 
warned against the operations of an 
ticular individual, that before he asks os 
the man’s photograph and description be 
published, he sees to it that the pro 
indictment is found against the acalied es 
which he can be arrested in other States 
and held for extradition, and that he or 
proper assurances that when the arrest js 
made he will not permit the thief to com- 
promise the crime by making good the loss 
incurred and have the prosecution dropped, 





A Great Conven- HE 15th an- 


tion of Retail _ hual conven. 
Jewelers tion of the 
American Retail 


: Jewelers which was held last week will 
Best Make, Fine Color go into history as one of the most business- 
like and serious gatherings of jewelers 

and ever held in the industry; for, though 
the attendance in Louisville may not have 


“ane A been as large as in some previous con- 

Utmost Br illiancy Rib * ") ventions held in New York or Chicago, 

the actual amount of work performed, and 

ARE DOMINANT FEATURES S the instruction and benefit . the members 
~ who attended, was probably greater than 

OF OUR GOODS si in any previous year. The jewelers start- 

o.. ed their sessions at breakfast, kept it up 

during the morning, and then in the after- 
noon and evening, and absolutely no time 
was wasted that could have profitably been 
put to use in discussing and acting upon 
matters of vital interest to the retail jewel- 
ers in general. The entertainment features 
while distinctly adequate and enjoyable, 
CROSS & BEG L were not allowed to interfere with the real 
serious work of the convention in any 

way. Even the boat ride on the Ohio 

Est. 1863 River which occupied an afternoon and 

which was enjoyed to the utmost by all 


Entire Thir d F loor who attended, was the occasion for many 


serious conferences by the executives and 

. ° the various members of the State associa- 

21-23 Maiden Lane New Yor k City tions, which resulted in an important in- 
‘ terchange of ideas. 

The breakfast conferences were a new 
feature inaugurated at this convention and 
started the work of the day very early. 
At these certain prominent members of the 
association were designated to lead the 
conference in the discussion of matters 
of special interest and their remarks which 

*, then became general were limited to 

three minutes, and brought out many in- 

D I A M O N D teresting and important points relating to 

the conduct of the retail jewelry business 

and how certain questions are met in va- 

CLUSTER RINGS i rious sections of the country. Another 

feature of this convention worthy of special 

comment was the number of women pres- 

ent and the active participation which they 

took in the discussion of business matters, 

both at the breakfast conferences and at the 

regular sessions, and it was noticeable also 

that the women were more regular in their 

attendance at these sessions than at pre- 

vious conventions. The special entertain- 

ALL WINNERS ¢ ment for the women, originally intended to 

' have been a theatre party, was changed to 

an automobile ride and was just as thor- 
oughly enjoyed. 

From the beginning of the convention 
to the end, from President Everts’ won- 
derful opening address (of which an ab- 
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Lewis Van Wezel, son of Mark Van 
Wezel, of S. L. Wezel, diamond cutter, 
2 John St., sailed for Europe last Satur- 
day on the Rotterdam. 

The business of the U. S. Victor Foun- 
tain Pen Co., formerly located at 115 
Worth St. has been moved to new and 
larger quarters at 109 Lafayette St. 

Simon Kaplan, formerly with Warren & 
Co, manufacturers of class pins and 
rings, has started in business on his own 
account at 108 Fulton St., as a manufac- 
turer of class pins and rings. 

M. Fine, accompanied by wife, is ex- 
pected to arrive from abroad this week 
Mr. Fine 
has been abroad for the past three months 
and visited the various diamond centers of 
Europe. 

Owing to the increase in business Stri- 
kowsky and Stillman, manufacturers of 
platinum mountings, have been forced to 
move from 108 Fulton St. to new and larger 
quarters at 61 Beekman St. The firm 
moved their business to its new quarters 
on Monday. 

Among the callers at the offices of THE 
JeweLers’ CircuLaR during the past week 
was W. F. Chears, jeweler at Sanford, 
N. C., and Miss Maggie Oliver, buyer, who 
is associated with Mr. Chears’ establish- 
ment. The jeweler and his buyers left for 
home last Wednesday. 

Adam Goldman, who on Sept. 15 will 
open an establishment in Miami, Fla., un- 
der the style of the Amsterdam Diamond 
& Jewelry Co., is expected to arrive in 
this city shortly, on a buying trip. While 
here Mr. Goldman will make his headquar- 
ters in apartment 7 at 2 W. 120th St. 

Fred L. Backus, secretary of the Na- 
tional Jewelers Board of Trade, was un- 
able to attend the convention of the 


‘American National Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 


ciation held at Louisville, Aug. 24 to 29, 
despite the fact that the association an- 
nounced and the members expected him to 
be there. 

It was announced last week that the 
firm of Lugerman & Morrison, 49 Maiden 
Lane, had been reorganized and in the 
future will conduct business under the 
style of the Savoy Watch Co., Inc. M. 
Lugerman has retired from the firm. The 
reorganized corporation will remain at 49 
Maiden Lane. 

Herman L. Karpeles, brother of Maurice 
J. Karpeles, head of the Karpeles Co. of 
New York and Providence, has joined the 
forces of the last named firm and will here- 
after be associated with his brother in the 
business. Herman Karpeles for the present 
will be located at the New York office, 15 
Maiden Lane. He brings to the concern 
a business ability that has been proved in 


other lines. Mr. Karpeles having been 
formerly general manager of the Imperial 
Hat Co., Brooklyn, and the last six years 
sales manager of the United Advertising 
Corporation. 

Mr. and Mrs, Sensnend Davis of Brook- 
lyn returned last week from their honey- 
moon spent at Saratoga, Niagara Falls, At- 
lantic City and other interesting points. 
The bride was Miss Freda Meren, daughter 
of S. A. Meren, wholesale and retail jewel- 
er, 159 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn. The couple 
were married on Sunday, Aug. 15, 
and upon their return took up their resi- 
dence in Flatbush. 

According to an announcement made 
iast week, John C. Powers, former presi- 
dent of the Lion Watch Co., importers of 
watches,. 15 Maiden Lane, has severed his 
connection with that firm. Mr. Powers 
has sold out his interest in the business, 
which will in the future be conducted un- 
der the management of F. N. Schwab. 

The heartfelt sympathy of hundreds of 
members of the jewelry trade was ex- 
pressed last week to Morris L. Ernst, 
of Greenbaum, Wolff & Ernst, counsel for 
the National Jewelers Board of Trade and 
the Jewelers’ Vigilance Committee, and 
other organizations in the industry, owing 
to the death of his wife, which occurred 
Tuesday, Aug. 24 after a long illness. 

On Monday, Sept. 7, by order of the 
United States District Court, Charles Shon- 
good, auctioneer, will sell at public auction, 
the assets of Marmorstein & Co., manu- 
facturers of watches and jewelry, 45 Lis- 
penard St., and against whom an involun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy was filed on 
July 14 last. These assets, which will be 
placed on sale at 10.30 a. m. on the day of 
the sale at establishment of the alleged 
bankrupts, consist of jewelry, machinery, 
fixtures, stock and trade merchandise. At 
the sale the auctioneer will also sell the 
receiver’s right, title and interest in the 
unexpired term of the lease on the alleged 
bankrupt’s establishment as well as all 
patents held by the concern. Last Monday 
a meeting of the creditors was held at the 
offices of Morrison & Schiff, attorneys, 320 
Broadway, at which a report of the pro- 
ceedings thus far taken was heard. The 
meeting was attended by only a few 
creditors. 

Based on allegations that Oscar Kook- 
ses, who has been buying precious stones 
on memorandum, intends to leave for his 
former home in Austria without paying his 
debts to dealers here, an attachment 
against the property of Kookses was 
granted in the Supreme Court last 
Wednesday and. the Sheriff is trying to 
find property of the defendant. The suit 
is brought by Ralph Levey, and reveals 


a story by Kookses that he was robbed a 
few days ago of jewelry valued at $40,000 
The attachment was granted on an affi- 
davit by George Wild, member of Miller 
& Wild, diamond setters, who says 
Kookses told him of being robbed and. 
said that he owed a large sum on notes 
not yet due. Wild said he told him that 
he intended to leave New York and had 
applied for a passport to Austria and 
would take a large quantity of jewelry 
with him. An affidavit by Mr. Levey, the 
plaintiff, states that he owned three dia- 
monds worth $2,950 on Aug. 2 last and 
that the defendant got posession of them 
on memorandum. He wanted to give $1,400 
cash and the rest in notes, and agreed to 
get a Bronx jeweler to endorse his notes. 
He got the stones on that assurance, but 
said that the jeweler refused to sign and 
the notes were not given. Mr. Levey 
then asked for the stones and tendered 
the $1,400 paid, but Kookses said he had 
sold one and the other two were stolen. 
He refused to pay the $1,550 due, for 
which suit is brought. 

Supreme Court Justice McGoldrick on 
Thursday last denied an application by Al- 
bert Block for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Block-Hirsch Co., manufac- 
turers of whitestone jewelry novelties, 162 
W. 34th St., saying that no facts had been 
established showing the likelihood of dissi- 
pation or loss of co-partnership assets pend- 
ing the trial. The court also denied an ap- 
plication by Block to reinstate him as 
president and director of the corporation on 
the ground that to do so would be to in- 
terfere with the business management of 
the company without the necessary facts for 
so doing. Block, who sued the corpora- 
tion, composed of Jacob S. Hirsch, Albert 
Kafka and Joseph Silverstein, the other 
officers and directors, said that he was one 
of the organizers, and that he has been in 
charge of sales and is the only officer ac- 
quainted with the business. He said the 
corporation had $40,000 in sales in five 
months, of which he sold $30,000 and that 
the business made a profit of 50 per cent. 
He was ousted on june 4 and said that the 
other officers have been trying to carry on 
the business since but he thinks they will 
make a failure of it. In an answering affi- 
davit by Jacob S. Hirsch he said that the 
directors found it necessary to oust Block 
because he got the impression that he owned 
the entire business and interfered with mat- 
ters that did not concern him. He refused 
to sign a note for $5,000 needed by the cor- 
poration, refused to go on the road to sell 
goods, made an improper statement concern- 
ing the condition of the corporation to the 
Irving Bank, and told customers he intended 
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SOLIDARITY: “The Case That Courts 


Mr. Retailer: 


Discriminating jewelers have featured Solidarity 


Gold Cases for OVER THIRTY YEARS— 
Could any higher tribute be paid our product? 


Representative Watch Jobbers 
Pendant and Bow Patented. are Solidarity Jobbers 


sou w, suexwooo SOLIDARITY WATCH CASE CO, *°32.2.voxzssx 


OSCAR M. GAMM . ESTABLISHED OVER GEORGE SALZGEBER 
View Presidect ”" 15 Maiden Lane, New York , THIRTY YEARS) Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 
5 em See SRR 
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to have a receiver appointed, Hirsch claims. 

After suspending activities for the Sum- 
mer months, the members of Golden Hill 
Post 361 of the American Legion, composed 
of ex-service men in the jewelry and allied 
trades, will resume meetings sometime dur- 
ing September. The exact date and place 
for the first Fall meeting will be announced 
later. At present, Charles J. Dieges, presi- 
dent of the Post, is in Europe where he 
went to act as the United States official 
timer and director of athletics at the Olym- 
pic games at Antwerp, Belgium, 

Since the price of platinum took a sud- 
den jump about three weeks ago the mar- 
ket has remained firm and at times showed 
a tendency to advance. Following the sen- 
sational jump in price soft platinum sold at 
$105 an ounce, while yesterday (Tuesday), 
as THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR was going to 
press this metal was selling at $120. Plati- 
num containing five per cent iridium sold 
yesterday at $135 an ounce, while that con- 
taining 10 per cent iridium was bringing 
$165 an ounce. These prices have prevailed 
for the past week or 10 days, and are a lit- 
tle advanced over the prices quoted the 
week previous, 











The Art and Needlecraft Shop 
opened at 130 Main St., Woonsocket. 

A. Tingley Wall, of the A. T. Wall Co., 
accompanied by his wife, left last Satur- 
day for Europe on the steamship Rotter- 
dam, 

The Casey Emblem Co., 1955 West- 
minster St., is owned by John J. McElroy, 
according to his statement filed at the city 
clerk’s office. io 

The Leatherette Novelty Co. 216 N. 
Main St., is being conducted by Helai Has- 
senfeld and Henry Hassenfeld, according 
to information at the city clerk’s office. 

Harry Esraelian has filed a statement 
at the city clerk’s office that he is the sole 
owner of the business conducted under the 
name of the Special Jewelry Co., 910 West- 
minster St. 

George W. Dover, of G. W. Dover, Inc., 
was a member of a deep sea fishing party 
off Block Island and Montauk last week 
and caught several tunas of from 25 to 50 
pounds each. 

William Loeb, 150 Chestnut St. has 
complained to the police that a push cart 
containing tools and other property all 
to the value of about $100 was stolen from 
in front of his jewelry factory at that ad- 
dress Saturday. 

Joseph Silver, Joshua Bell and Judah C. 
Semonoff, all of this city, have filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation under the laws of 
Rhode Island, as the Joseph Silver Co., 
Inc. The company will do a business in 
personal property, metals, glass, etc., with 
a capitalization of $25,000, 


has 
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The Independent Mfg. Co., 36 Railroad 
St., Attleboro, filed papers of incorporation 
under the laws of Rhode Island at the 
Secretary of State’s office on Friday. The 
amount of capital stock is $50,000. The 
purpose of the company is given as manu- 
facturing jewelry and __ silversmithing. 
Creighton S. Macdonald, James McGinn, 
of Attleboro, and John J. Rosenfeld, an 
attorney of Providence, are the incorpora- 
tors. 

Among the recent jewelry buyers re- 
ported in this city and vicinity were the 
following: M. Colmes of M. Colmes & Co., 
Boston; M. Kingsbacher, of Kingsbacher 
Bros., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. Michel, of M. 
& J. Michel, New York; M. B. Aaronson, 
of the Monarch Jewelry Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Aaron J. Levy, of Aaron Levy Co., 
New York city; J. A. Ducoffe, of Ducoffe, 
Margolin & Co., Montreal, Que.; Phil 
Stern, New York city. 

The Baird-North Co., of this city, which 
has been doing business here for several 
years as a Maine corporation, filed ar- 
ticles of association and was granted a 
charter on Saturday, under the laws of 
Rhode Island, with an authorized capital 
stock of $1,000,000. Although a foreign 
corporation, it had not filed a power vf 
attorney as the law required and the trans- 
fer has been made to meet requirements. 
The incorporators are J. Fred Hussey, 
Walter R. Best and Arthur Henius, all 
of this city. The concern will engage in 
a general merchandise business. 

George M. Hayes has been succeeded as 
manager of the S. S. Kresge Co.’s Provi- 
dence store by Charles Rebert, who fis 
been transferred from Trenton, N. J. Mr. 
Hayes has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of the eastern stores of the com- 
pany. Last Tuesday evening a reception 
was held at the store on Westminister St., 
where Mr. Hayes was presented an um- 
brella and brief case; and Mr. Rebert was 
introduced to the members of the force. 
Another recipient of attention was Miss 
Matilda Anderson, who is about to be mar- 
ried. She was presented a purse of money 
from her associates. 

Fantastically garbed Providence mer- 
chants, including several retail jewelers, 
enjoyed the second annual outing and field 
day of the Retail Merchants’ Division of 
the Providence Chamber of Commerce at 
the Hummocks in Hamilton last week. 
At 2 o’clock the tradesmen left Prome- 
nade St. near the Union Statue and pro- 
ceeded by automobile to the outing 
grounds. Immediately after arriving at 
the Hummocks the participants donned 
armbands which proclaimed the particular 
line of trade each was engaged in. Each 
trade or line of business selected a cap- 
tain and made up a team to engage in the 
sports. The Jewelers’ team made a very 
creditable showing in the games. It won 
seconds in the medicine ball relay, and 
also in the jump stick race. In the wheel- 
barrow race it won first place. According 
to the summary the jewelers, with E. 
Merle Bixby, superintendent of the silver- 
ware department of the Shepard Co., was 
awarded second with 11 points against 14 
points by the Women’s wear team. Among 
the officers of the sporting events were 
the following: William H. Thurber, of 
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Tilden-Thurber Corp.; James E. Roosa, 
of The Shepard Co.; A. Dimond, of Di- 
mond Co.; Col. Joseph Samuels, of J. 
Samuels & Bro., Inc. (The Outlet Co.). 
Included in the membership of the commit- 
tee of arrangements were: Frederick W. 
Aldred, of the Gladding Dry Goods Co.; 
E. Merle Bixby, of The Shepard Co.; Ed- 
ward M. Donovan, of Tilden-Thurber 
Corp., and George M. Hayes, of S. S. 
Kresge Co. 





_ EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 175.) 











stract was given last week and of which 
the full text appears in another column), 
to the end of the session on Friday there 
were few if any discussions or addresses 
that the enterprising merchant could af- 
ford to miss, without loss to himself and 
business. And of all the notable features, 
however, perhaps the most important was 
the aforesaid address of President Everts 
and the address of Miss Isabelle M. Archer, 
the JEWELERS’ Crrcu.ar fashion expert who 
had come straight from Paris to this con- 
vention. Miss Archer (a summary of 
whose address appears on Pages 127-129 of 
this issue) was able to give the jewelers 
up-to-the-minute information not only upon 
the latest jewelry, popular in the French 
capital, but on the new dresses, gowns and 
attire which will form the background for 
the jewelry of the Fall and Winter. She 
had been sent to Paris by THE JEWELERs’ 
Crrcutar to get this information and give 
it to the retail jewelers that they might 
have it in advance of even the leading 
costumers of the country, so that they can 
figure on what will be appropriate jewelry 
to go with the new styles in materials, 
gowns and hair dressing in the near fu- 
ture. That her address was appreciated to 
the utmost was to be seen not only in the 
great ovation given her by the jewelers 
assembled and in the unusual publicity 
given to her remarks by the Louisville and 
other daily papers, but especially in the 
fact that at the session at which she spoke 
that there were more jewelers present than 
at any other time during the convention, 
and she was questioned by nearly every- 
body in the room as to matters in coming 
costumes and jewelry styles in which the 
questioner had a particular personal in- 
terest. 

We have endeavored as usual in this 
issue to give as full and complete a report 
as possible to the entire proceedings of the 
convention for the benefit of those who did 
not attend, but complete as it is no reader 
can get the benefit that he could have re- 
ceived had he been at the convention itself 
and rubbed elbows with his brother jewel- 
ers and heard the daily discussion of trade 
questions of importance to him and learn 
of the different solutions that have been 
found by brother jewelers to business ques- 
tions that are confronting him every day. 
A convention such as that held at Louis- 
ville is one that no progressive retail mer- 
chant in our industry should permit himself 
to miss. It is a time for every one to 
make a resolution to attend the next con- 
vention, which will probably be held in 
Buffalo, New York, a year hence. 
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M. Kingsbacher, of Kingsbacher Bros., 
Pittsburgh, was in the city last week visit- 
ing the jewelers. 

Joseph Finberg entertained the employes 
of his firm last Saturday afternoon to a 
dinner at his Summer home at Touisset, 
RE 4. 

C. H. Allen has returned from a trip to 
Norfolk, Va. He came back as the guest 
of the Blackstone Transportation Co. on 
their new ship, Mackimac. 

Edward A. Hammond, one of the oldest 
engravers in the city, died last week. He 
worked for 26 years for Cummings & 
Wexell and for 16 years was with Bates & 
Bacon. 

The many friends of the late Harry 
Cutler, whose death was announced last 
Saturday were astonished at the news. 
The Providence manufacturer was well 
known in Attleboro. 

The Wallace-Palmer-Bliss Co. is the 
name of a new concern which has started 
in the building at the corner of Mills and 
Railroad Aves. The company consists of 
Thomas K. Bliss, Clarence C. Palmer and 
George L. Swett, all well-known jewelers. 

The Independent Mfg. Co., 36 Railroad 
Ave., filed papers of incorporation at the 
State House in Boston last Friday. The 
amount of capital is $50,000 and the pur- 
pose of the company is to engage in the 
manufacture of jewelry and _ silverware. 
The members of the firm are Creighton S. 
MacDonald, James McGinn and John 
Rosenfeld. 

The Attleboro Chamber of Commerce 
has taken up with the Cuban Consul at 
Boston the matter of 25 per cent. ad va- 
lorem tax on jewelry and silverware into 
that country and also complaints regarding 
the holding of parcel post shipments five 
or more weeks in Havana before delivery 
is made. The consul has promised to take 
the matter up with his government. 











John L. Thompson is spending the week 
at the Cape. 

The Whiting & Davis and the Mason 
Box Co. baseball teams are now tied for 
second place in the Twilight League. 

The Bugbee & Niles Co. paid all the 
expenses connected with the recent outing 
held by their employes at the Pomham 
Club. 

The many friends of G. K. Webster, 
who is at his Summer home in New Hamp- 
shire, will be pleased to learn that his 
health is very much improved. . 

Randolph Bell has resigned his position 
as president of the North Attleboro branch 
of the Republican League of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Bell ix now connected with A. S. 
Ingraham & Co., Attleboro, where he re- 
sides. 

President Albert Totten, of the Attleboro 
Savings Bank, which owns the Bliss build- 
ing, announced last week that he was ne- 
gotiating with a silverware concern which 
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might come to North Attleboro and locate 
in the building. A definite announcement is 
expected this week. 

The nurse at the Whiting & Davis fac- 
tory in Plainville handles on an average 
of 50 cases a day. Most of the cases are 
headaches and other minor afflictions. 











Halsey M. Larter has been reappointed a 
trustee of the Newark Technical School by 
Governor Edwards. 

Newark jewelers who were present at 
the convention of the American National 


Retail Jewelers’ Association, have  re- 
turned, happy to have had Jean R. Tack, 
one of their number, re-elected first vice- 
president of the national association. Mr. 
Tack has been president of the New Jersey 
Retail Jewelers’ Association for several 
years. 

P. B. Levy, retail jeweler whose store 
has been located at 641 Broad St. ever 
since the establishment of the business in 
1880, is forced to move because of the fact 
that the building in which he is located is 
to be torn down. He moved this week to 
112% Market St. The Newark Optical 
Co., which has quarters in the Levy store, 
will also move to the Market St. address. 

Word has been received in Newark of 
the condition’ of Louis A. Cerf, of Mont- 
clair, whose skull was fractured last week 
near the Hudson Terminal building, New 
York city. Harry Pincus, of Brooklyn, a 
salesman for A. Rosenberg, manufacturing 
jeweler of this city, who was charged with 
assaulting Cerf, has been released under 
$5,000 bail, pending the outcome of Cerf’s 
condition. Pincus denies that he ever 
struck Cerf. 

A decision which is of interest to all New 
Jersey manufacturers has been handed 
down by Vice-Chancellor Backes enjoining 
a sympathetic strike to prevent the com- 
pletion of a contract between the Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co., of New York, and 
the Atlantic Smelting & Refining Works 
of Brooklyn for the construction of a new 
plant in Newark for the smelting concern. 
Vice-Chancellor Backes, in his decision, 
held that a strike for the purpose of en- 
forcing the closed shop was illegal and 
contrary to public policy. He said that 
the underlying purpose of enforcing the 
closed shop was to create a monopoly of 
labor, thereby infringing on the rights of 
employers and workers who are not mem- 
bers of labor unions. 

The Loft Candy Co. has leased for a 
term of 11 years the store occupied for 
many years by Hartdegon & Co., retail 
jewelers, as well as the rest of the same 
building, comprising the second and third 
floors. Hartdegon & Co., of which Charles 
Hartdegon is president, are the owners of 
the building. Mr. Hartdegon, who has 
been in the retail jewelery business in 
Broad St. since 1885, has been in the pres- 
ent quarters for 20 years. The company 
expects to secure another location in Broad 
St. An aggregate rental of approximately 
$400,000 is to be paid for the quarters, 
which are located at Broad and West Park 
Sts. for the 11 year period. 
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Lancaster, Pa, 





Harry E. Rauck, with Frederics, of New 
York, visited Lancaster last week. 

Frank C. Benson has just returned from 
a trip through Missouri and Kansas, 

Ross K. Weaver, of Springfield, Mass, 
spent last week at Strasburg, his former 
home. 

Eugene H. Keller spent part of last week 
in Philadelphia stocking up for the Christ. 
mas trade. 

Dr. George Cassel, oculist, of Johnstown, 
formerly of Lancaster, paid a visit to this 
city last week. 

Clark L. Metzler, of Boston, stopped 
over in Lancaster last week on _ business 
en route to St. Louis. 

Joseph L. Genetin, of Pittsburgh, has en- 
tered the Bowman Technical School as a 
student in watchmaking. 

Elmer E. Cooke has gone to Canada on 
a three weeks’ pleasure trip. A week will 
be spent in Montreal with relatives. 

Walter L. Bork, jeweler, and Miss 
Thelma M. Kuhns were married in Lan- 
caster recently by Rev. A. J. Reichart. 

Announcement has been made of the en- 
gagement of Max Kranich, a jeweler of 
York, to Miss Anna Cohen, of Lancaster. 

J. S. Patterson, of Cleveland, spent a few 
days in Lancaster last week, being on his 
way to Jersey City to visit relatives of his 
wife. 

Paul Kahler, until recently employed as 
a jeweler with the J. F. Apple Co., has 
gone to New Mexico to take up mining 
engineering. 

Willer B. Moyer, of the Non-Retailing 
Co., with Paul Rider, is camping out in 
the Temagami Forest Reserve in Ontario 
Province, Can. 

John J. Bowman, of Ezra F. Bowman’s 
Sons, was one of 150 guests entertained 
at Maple Grove on Aug. 25 by David 
Fahs Getz, of York. 

A. Joseph Smith, of the Hamilton Watch 
Factory, died last week after a brief ill- 
ness, having been taken ill in the factory. 
He was 45 years old. 

Leo Lichtenstein, a son of Benjamin 
Lichtenstein, jeweler, recently underwent a 
serious operation at the Lancaster General 
Hospital, but is now on the road to re- 
covery. 

The beautiful Leinbach cup presented to 
the winner in the contests of the Lancaster 
Playground and Recreation Association 
last week was furnished by S. Kurtz Zook. 
It was on exhibition in a show window 
there several days. Harry E. Wolpert, 
head salesman for the Zook establishment, 
spent last week in Atlantic City and New 
York. 

Long-continued murky weather and se- 
vere electrical storms have benefited the 
jewelers, strange to say, through giving 
them plenty of repair work on watches by 
the snapping of mainsprings. The jewel- 
ers say that during July and August they 
have had from 10 to 15 per cent. more 
repairing and replacing springs than during 
the corresponding period of the past few 
years. A local jeweler stated that an elec- 
trical storm frequently magnetizes the hair- 
spring of a watch or small clock and causes 
the timepiece to become inaccurate. It also 
causes the breaking of the springs. 
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Lawrence Schultz, who recently suffered 
an attack of pneumonia, has recovered and 
is back at business. 

Oscar H. Solomont of James Solomont 
& Bro., has returned from an extensive 
motor tour through Maine. 

The Essex Supply Co., wholesale and re- 
tail jewelers, formerly ot 105 Washington 
St, has moved to 5 Bromfield St. 

Hadley B. Dodge, one of the leading jew- 
elers in Lynn, is retiring from business after 
20 years. His stock is being sold at auc- 
tion. 

Many of the jewelers in Boston have 
signed a petition to close their stores and 
ofices from the Friday preceding Labor 
Day until the following Tuesday. 

The basement of the jewelry store of 
George E. Homer, Winter St., was broken 
into by a youth some time between Satur- 
day night, Aug. 21, and Monday morning, 
Aug. 23. The lad stole three watches from 
the repair bench. He was subsequently ar- 
rested and it is alleged has confessed to 
the theft. Only one of the watches has 
been recovered. 

The fourth annual outing of the em- 
ployes of the Waltham Watch Co. was held 
Aug. 21 at Norumbega Park, Newton. 
There were about 4,000 persons on the pic- 
nic grounds. This included many from the 
Quincy factory. The Waltham Watch Fac- 
tory band gave a concert during the day 
and the several hundred children were en- 
tertained by a Punch and Judy show and 
other attractions. Motion pictures were 
made of the events and of the crowds and 
the pictures will be shown in Waltham. 
After an interesting program of sports 
there was a baseball game between the 

punch and machine departments which was 
won by the machine department, the score 
being 10 to 2. The game marked the end 
of the day’s sporting program. Many valu- 
able prizes, including watches and other ar- 
ticles, were given to the winners of the 
events. 

The New England Jewelers’ Golf Asso- 
ciation is sending out invitations for the 
annual tournament, which is to be held at 


the Waumbeck hotel, Jefferson, N. H., Sept. ~ 


25-27. All the jewelers of New England 
are cordially invited to attend. Besides 
golf, all kinds of games and automobile 
rides are on the program, which the com- 
mittee has made more attractive than ever. 
The banquet, which is conspicuous for its 
menu and social festivities, will be held the 
evening of Sept. 27, at which time prizes 
are to be awarded to the winners of the 
different contests. Dancing between the 
courses and afterwards in the ballroom of 
the spacious hotel will follow until 1 a. m. 
The management has made the following 
special rates: Double room without bath, 
$6; single room without bath, $7; double 
room with bath, $7; single room with bath, 
$8. The committees are: Hotel arrange- 
ments, Harris E. Pitcher; reception commit- 
tee, J. F. Kahl, A. E. Garnsey, Samuel 
Freeman, George Lux, G. M. Hascall, Harry 
J. Whitcomb, D. E. Gurney, Arthur Man- 
sur, G. F. Springer, F. F. Stearns, Henry 
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Arnold, Frank Bodine, Elmer E. Knight; 
golf committee, A. Kohn, William A. Rob- 
inson, Walter C. Harris; ladies’ sports, F. 
R. Hollister, E. F.- Lilly, D. 3. Sullivan, 
Mrs. Thomas Nally, Mrs. William Robin- 
son; entertainment committee, Thomas Nal- 
ly, Edmund Kirby, Thomas Allsopp, Mrs. 
E. F. Lilley, Mrs. H. E. Pitcher, Mrs. Wil- 
liam C, Brown. 











Aug Loch has been doing his part at the 
big convention. 

“Abe” De Roy has been spending the last 
week or two in Atlantic City. 

Morris W. Rihn, a member of the H. 
Terheyden Co., and his family motored to 
Atlantic City, where they have been so- 
journing. 

Walter Bonn, of the M. Bonn Co., spent 
last week in New York, Providence and 
other eastern jewelry centers, placing orders 
for the Fall and holiday trade. 

Mr. and Mrs. Israel De Roy, who several 
months ago celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary, and have entertained many of 
their children and relatives since that time, 
are leaving for Atlantic City. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. Robers and their 
daughter, Miss Lillian Roberts, are motor- 
ing to New York, and after attending to 
some business there, the remainder of Mr. 
Roberts’ trip will be spent in Atlantic City. 

Elmert T. Waldschmidt, a traveling sales- 
man for Heeren Bros. Co., and Miss Edna 
Weller, of the North Side, were married 
Saturday. Mr. and Mrs. Waldschmidt left 
immediately for a wedding trip to New 
York, where Mr. Waldschmidt will be the 
guest of several large manufacturing jewel- 
ry concerns. He will visit other eastern 
cities before his return home. 

The high spots of the recent convention 
subjects of the Retail Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation will be made the feature of a special 
session of the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh, at which time the Pitts- 
burgh delegates will give an outline of what 
was said and done. Business men from Al- 
toona, New Castle, Butler, Ambrudge and 
elsewhere have been invited to be present, 
as retail credit organizations are forming in 
these places. one having been organized at 
Altoona. Credits, terms, collections and a 
lot of other interesting things will be dis- 
cussed. 

Considerable interest is being taken in 
Pittsburgh at the present time owing to the 
transportation situation, many goods being 
tied up in transit, thereby producing “frozen 
assets.” In other words, some of the whole- 
sale jewelers contend they have paid for 
goods which they have not received, having 
been held up in transit because of the con- 
gested condition of the railroads. It is be- 
lieved that when freights are moved in a 
little better order and more promptly, it 
will do much to stimulate business and re- 
lease a lot of merchandise and likewise tied- 
up credits. This is likely to occur, some 
think, when the priority orders are lifted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
leasing railroad cars for merchandise in 
general. ; 
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Samuel F. Sipe and Mrs. Sipe returned 
last week from Europe, where they had 
been for nearly two months. Mr. Sipe 
found the business conditions better in Eng- 
land than he did in France, and also found 
plenty of food and hotels at reasonable 
prices, or about 50 per cent. less than here. 
In company with Mrs. Sipe, he made a tour 
of the French battlefields and spent several 
days in Rheims, where he discovered that 
only seven houses in the city of 120,000 had 
missed shell fire. As for diamonds and 
precious stones, he reports that the DeBeers 
Syndicate is under contract for the next 
10 years at high prices and with increas- 
ing sales. He found Holland exceedingly 
prosperous,. but that France was only im- 
proving slowly in a business way. He did 
not find as many Americans in Europe as 
he expected. Mr. and Mrs. Sipe returned 
on the Olympic. 





Trade Gossip. 

Adsopp & Adsopp, 18 Columbia St., New- 
ark, N. J., are placing on the market a 
bracelet which they characterize as unbreak- 
able, and, backing up this claim, they guar- 
antee for a period of five year to replace 
with a new bracelet if any purchase is found 


defective. 
x * x 


A unique establishment in the diamond- 
cutting industry is the factory of D,, S. 
Springer & Co., of 101 Beekman St., New 
York. The devices there for repairing cut 
stones and cutting rough stones, getting the 
highest possible percentage per carat, are 
unusual to say the least. D. S. Springer, 
for 35 years connected with the leading 
diamond-cutting houses of Amsterdam and 
New York, has long been recognized as 
one of the trade’s foremost cutters and pol- 
ishers, and is noted for his unusual ability 
in matching, both as to color and size. 

¢2-a 


A five-story addition to the Gruen Watch- 
makers’ Guild’ is under construction at 
Time Hill, Cincinnati, O. Although the 
original service plant is but three years old, 
it was thought at the time of construction 
to be amply large enough to permit ex- 
pansion for some years to come. The ever- 
increasing business, however, has made this 
$75,000 addition necessary. The building 
will include a completely equipped restaurant 
for the employes’ use, as well as permit the 
expansion of the offices and further ship- 
ping facilities. The horological division 
will also be greatly enlarged, which will 
permit the adding of over 50 first-class 
watchmakers to the Gruen personnel. The 
architecture of the addition, needless to say, 
duplicates the original building and will 
preserve the unusual beauty of the building 
and grounds. Construction is of concrete 
and brick, fireproof throughout, and of 
Swiss chalet style. The building, it is ex- 
pected, will be ready for occupancy by the 
end of September. 








The store of Leon Friedmann, 178 Mar- 
ket St., Paterson, N. J., has become a sub- 
sidiary of Holt, Inc., of Newark, N. J., the 
entire business having been sold to that 
corporation. Mr. Friedmann has become 
the foreign and domestic buyer for the 


- corporation. 
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HIGH GRADE SERVICE 
A REAL SAVING 








The growth of this company 
has been due principally 
to the service we have 
given to our customers. 


The promptness in filling or- 
ders sent to us, has en- 
abled Jewelers dealing 
with us to save valuable 

\ time, and, in many cases, 

embarrassment with 
their customers. 


Have you thought of the MATERIAL benefits of time - saving? 
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Chicago Notes. 

Samuel Marks, 31 N. State St., is in the 
northwest territory at the present time. 

Israel & Devaney, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, have just received their new Fall 
lines. 

J. D. Posner, of the Lyons Mfg. Co., has 
returned to Chicago from his recent trip 
through the west. 

A. E. Paegel, Minneapolis, Minn., was 
among the recent out-of-town visitors to 
the trade during the past week. 

A. J. Oppenheim, of Block & Weinfeld, 
wholesale jewelers, has just returned to the 
city from an extended rest in Michigan. 

Harry Goold, Collinsville and Granite 
City, Ill, was one of the out-of-towners 
who paid the wholesalers of Chicago a visit 
last week. 

J. J. Beale, the well-known retail jeweler 
who has a store in Rockford, IIl., spent a 
few days among the wholesale trade last 
week, as did H. Rubin, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Carl Whitstruck, of the firm of Whit- 
struck & Johnson, Elgin, 111, spent a few 
days in the city during the past week, Mr. 
Whitstruck does not get in to the city very 
often. 

William Little, of the George H. Fuller 
& Son Co., has just returned from an east- 
ern trip. While east he paid a visit to the 
company’s manufacturing plant at Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

P. N. Nelson, of the Nelson & Tuttle Co., 
has left the city on a business trip cover- 
ing the western trade. His trip will con- 
sume about 10 weeks, for he is not ex- 
pected back at the office until somewhere 
about the first of October. 

Joseph M. Ritter has gone into business 
for himself. He is handling diamonds and 
he has changed his address. Formerly he 
occupied desk space in the vaults of the 
Columbus Memorial building. Now he is 
located in the same building, but at room 
506. 

Adolph Christianson, of the Edward 
Lehman Jewelry Co., Denver, Colo., passed 
through the city last week on his way to 
Racine, Wis. where he is going to spend 
a few days with friends. While here he 
stopped in to see a number of the boys in 
the trade. 

H. Hirsch, member of A. Hirsch & Co., 
wholesale jewelers, 159 N. State St., Chi- 
cago, is back on the job again. Mr. Hirsch 
has been absent from the city on a pleasure 
tour for about three weeks. He and his 
wife have been touring Yellowstone Park 


and Estes Park. 
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H. M. Teeple, the Chicago representative 
of S. A. Ferreo, of Geneva, Switzerland, 
and also representing in the middle west 
the firm of Leavitt & Gold, of New York 
city, has returned from a western business 
trip along the Pacific Coast. Among other 
cities, Mr. Teeple visited San Francisco and 
Portland. . 

One of the most attractive little novel- 
ties of the season is a portable revolving 
fan, about the size of two pencils and easily 
carried in the pocket. It operates by push- 
button and does the work of cooling one 
very effectively. This fan is being distrib- 
uted as a souvenir by the Goldman-Molber 
Co., manufacturing jewelers, New York and 
Chicago. 

Samuel Schwartchild, of the firm of 
Schwartchild & Co., left Chicago about two 
weeks ago for French Lick Springs. From 
this place he went to Louisville to be in 
attendance at the convention. Luke Rawls, 
the southern representative of this com- 
pany, assisted Mr. Schwartchild in conduct- 
ing the company’s exhibition space at the 
convention. 

Probably one of the oldest members of 
the trade is G. Scherzinger. Mr. Scher- 
zinger has just skipped by the 88-year 
mark, and three-fourths of that time has 
been spent in the jewelry business. He 
opened up a place of business in Fond du 
Lac, Wis., 66 years ago, and he is still 
going strong. Mr. Scherzinger passed 
through Chicago the other day with J. P. 
Hess, also of Fond du Lac, on their way 
to the big convention, and they thought 
they would say good-day to some of the 
Chicago crowd. 

H. Schwartz, of the firm of Henry 
Schwartz, diamond importers, 29 E. Madi- 
son St., left Chicago a few days ago to 
spend a month’s vacation in the mountains 
of Colorado. Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Nathan 
and family accompanied Mr. Schwartz on 
the trip. Mr. Nathan has for quite some 
time been identified with the firm of Henry 
Schwartz. Mr. Schwartz, also a member 
of this. same firm, is at the present time 
making his regular southern trip, and from 
reports which have been received from him, 
business appears to be good. 

There is more than one way of taking a 
vacation. “Billy” Lamp works his in so 
that it comes while he’s on a trip in some 
distant clime. “Billy” is at the present time 
doing the rounds on the west coast for the 
George H. Fuller & Son Co., manufactur- 
ing jewelers, and while in ’Frisco he de- 
cided that it was’ about time he took his 
vacation. So he climbed into an automo- 


bile beside Bert Nordman, of Nordman & 
Aurich, San Francisco, and immediately the 
guy in the rear was eating their dust. They 
toured around the famous Lake Tahoe and 
went over the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
and into the Yosemite Valley, where they 
put up at Camp Currey. The trip con- 


sumed a period covering about a week’s 
time. 
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W. E. Taylor and Mrs. Taylor have left 
for a short stay at Henderson, N. C. They 
will stop at a mountain resort. 

The Misses Mamie and Kitty Maltry, of 
the Maltry Bros. establishment, have re- 
turned from a pleasure trip to the moun- 
tains of North Carolina. 

Miss Rosalie Itzkovitch, daughter of 
cently from a trip to New York, Chicago, 
Jacob Itzkovitch, proprietor of the Eagle 
Loan Office & Jewelry Store, returned re- 
Atlantic City and other points. 

Leonard Krower & Son, Inc., report that 
this year the largést number of delegates to 
the Fall buyers’ convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce were registered than 
in any year since the conventions have been 
held. Alfred Krower states that from re- 
ports received from the buyers throughout 
the south they all have been doing a good 
mid-Summer business and prospects for the 
Fall trade are excellent. 











Evansville, Ind. 





Ray Sisson, a pearl buyer at Decker, 
Ind., and Hazleton, Ind., was a business 
visitor in Evansville a few days ago. He 
called on a number of local jewelers. 

The workmen employed at the Shoals 
Pearl Button Co.’s factory at Shoals, Ind., 
who went out on a strike a few weeks ago 
demanding higher wages, are still out and 
at this writing there are no indications of 
an early settlement of the strike. 








Benjamin F. Rodgers, of Rodgers & 
Krull, diamond merchants and platinum 
artists in Louisville, Ky., has just come 
into possession of one of the largest 
round ball white pearls of fine quality ever 
shown in the city. It is almost perfect and 
weighs over 46 grains. The gem, which 
was found nine miles below Louisville in 
the Ohio River, has been named by Mr, 
Rodgers “The Queen Lotise.” 














Victor Gebhardt is spending his vacation 
in Michigan. 

Casper Fenzel, Middletown, O., spent a 
couple of days in the city last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ben Zimmerman, Martins 
Ferry, O., were guests of Peck, Selmeier & 
Peck during the week. 

Fred J. Voth, who has taken the place 
of the late John F. Selmeier, Jr., with 
Peck, Selmeier & Peck, is out on his first 
road trip. 

Joe G. Gerwe, out on his first trip for 
Frohman & Co., is meeting with success, 
as his orders indicate. He is traveling in 
the two Virginias. 

Aaron McConnell stopped off in Cincin- 
nati while en route from his home, Harri- 
son, Ind., to Elk City, Okla... He is. making 
it a pleasure trip. 

G. W. Taylor, Williamson, W. Va., 
‘stopped in to see the D. Jacobs’ Sons Co. 
while on his way to attend the conven- 
tion in Louisville. 

Frank White, Guthrie, Okla. spent a 
week here as the guest of Clarence Loeb. 
He toured through with a friend, Ray 
Byers, and left Friday. 

A. C. and E. B. Jacobs returned Friday 
from the national convention at Louisville. 
E. B. Jacobs left immediately to join his 
wife and child, who are at Atlantic City. 

Frohman & Co. entertained the following 
out-of-town customers during the week: 
Frank G. Ausman, St. Mary’s; Jacob Wen- 
del, Piqua, and Lewis Goetschel, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Richter & Phillips reported the following 
visiting jewelers during the week: G. J. 
Daum, Port Clinton; H. L. Sher, Colum- 
bus; Ed. H. Kahn, Danville, Ky., and J. B. 
Trent, Wilcoe, W. Va. 

The Charles D. Baker Co., which is 
forced to move from its 4th St. location, 
thas leased a store at 422 Vine St., where 
the business will move Sept. 1. The store- 
‘room is being extensively remodeled. 

M. W. Holt and son, William Holt, Still- 
-water, Okla., came on to Cincinnati to visit 
friends hefore attending the Louisville con- 
vention. They made the office of L. Loeb 
& Sons their headquarters while visiting in 
this city. 

Michael H. Plaut has gone south to cover 
the territory usually handled by Albert 
Fearnaught. Mr. Fearnaught, who has 
been confined to his home for some time, 
is still under a physician’s care, but re- 
ported improving rapidly. 

Mr. Kennard, of the Kennard business, 
Rushville, Ind., called at the office of 
Charles Swigart during the week, but 
found Mr. Swigart had gone on a business 
trip, to Michigan, where he is enjoying the 
pleasant weather while doing a good busi- 
ness. 

Nathan Hahn, who has just returned 
from a rest at Atlantic City, found his two 
partners on the road reporting a good busi- 
ness. He returned in time to entertain 
O. K. Stuers, general manager of A. 
Graves Co., Memphis, Tenn., who was re- 
newing acquaintances in Cincinnati, where 
he formerly lived. 


M. Schwab is one Cincinnati . jeweler 
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who is taking a great interest in the cam- 
paign of Governor James M. Cox for the 
Presidency. The reason may be found 
way back, for when “Jim” Cox was a 
reporter on a Cincinnati newspaper and 
Mr. Schwab a traveling salesman for a 
Cincinnati jewelry firm, the two were close 
friends. The two have been friends for 40 
years. 

George K, Newstedt, jeweler, filed suit 
Tuesday, Aug. 24, in Common Pleas 
Court against K. M. Elbinger, of the EI- 
binger Shoe Mfg. Co., for $900. Mr. New- 
stedt in his suit claims he sold to Mr. 
Elbinger a diamond pin on March 16, 1920, 
and that the purchaser refuses to pay for 
it. At the company’s offices THE JEWEL- 
ERS’ CIRCULAR correspondent was informed 
Mr. Elbinger was out of the city for sev- 
eral days and nothing was known of the 
matter by others in the office. 

Jewelry stolen last April from the Hahn- 
Jacobsen Co., has been located by the Cin- 
cinnati and Norwood police. They ar- 
rested Milton Katz, 27, of 3915 Forest Ave., 
Norwood, last Wednesday, after his resi~ 
dence had been searched. Detectives claim 
they found some of the jewelry there. 
Cincinnati Detective Chief Kirgan reported 
Thursday that Katz confessed to taking 
the jewelry by climbing over a transom 
which had been left open. The jewelry 
was valued at $500. The police say that 
Katz said he did not try to dispose of the 
jewelry until he thought the theft had 
been forgotten. He tried to sell some of it 
in Norwood, the poiice allege, and was 
arrested. He was employed in the same 
building where the jewelry firm was located 
as an elevator operator. 

The widow and two children of the late 
Aaron Herman, who was buried from his 
residence Sunday, Aug. 22, have been the 
recipients of many letters, telegrams and 
personal calls of condolence since the death 
of the retired jeweler. Mr. Herman was a 
man with thousands of friends and they 
all expressed their sincerest grief on his 
sudden death. Mr. Herman was compara- 
tively a young man, being 59 years old, but 
he had retired from active participation in 
jewelry affairs several years before. He 
started in business 40 years ago as a travel- 
ing man for Jandorf & Meyers. Later he 
became associated with D. Schroeder & 
Co., of which company he became a 
partner. He remained with them for many 
years. He was later associated with the 
firm of Herman & Loeb, but left the 
business to the management of his 
son, who died four years ago. It is be- 
lieved that the early death of his only son 
caused a grief that eventually hastened his 
death. Rabbi David Phillipson conducted 
the funeral services. 








Chief of Police O’Riely, of Wallingford, 
Conn., returned from Providence, R. I., re- 
cently, where he went to look over three 
men who were arrested in that city. The 
three persons are charged with being fugi- 
tives from justice and are also suspected of 
committing a burglary on July 8 at one of 
the factories of the International Silver Co., 
in Wallingford, when over $5,000 worth of 
silver was stolen. The men are now out 
on $3,000 bail each to await a further hear- 


ing. 
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The sympathy of the trade is 

to Leonard A. Van Ess, 611 E. Wane 
at the death of his sister, Julia Maria Van 
Ess, who passed away on Aug, 27, 

Henry J. Oberst, secretary of the Mi. 
waukee Jewelers’ Club, has returned from 
an extended motoring trip through the 
eastern States on business and pleasure. 

Among the callers at the headquarters of 
che Milwaukee Optical Mfg. Co. in the 
Stepherison building, during the week were 
FE. C. Enerson, Marshfield, Wis.; J.B 
Davis, Lake Mills, Wis., and Aaron Cohen, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘ 

E. A. Jones, Portage, Wis., has moved 
his store into his new building at 107 W. 
Cook St., which provides about “twice the 
space of the old store. Mr. Jones recently 
purchased an existing store building and 
remodeled it throughout, installing a mod- 
ern store front as well as renewing the in- 
terior and equipping it with new fixtures, 
cases, etc. 

Retail jewelers of Eau Claire, Wis., en- 
countered a large demand for Mystic 
Shrine lapel pins and other emblems as 
the result of the holding of the first cere- 
monial session on Aug. 28, which Tripoli 
Temple, the only Shrine in Wisconsin, has 
ever held outside of Milwaukee. The class 
of candidates numbered more than 250. 

The business block at 814-818 College 
Ave., Appleton, Wis., where the firm of 
K. F. Keller & Sons has conducted its 
jewelry and optical business for nearly a 
quarter of a century, changed hands during 
the week. The transfer will not affect the 
tenants immediately, however. The Keller 
company’s lease has two years to run, and 
in the meantime it is intended to carry out 
a long-cherished plan of erecting a hand- 
some business block of its own. 











TRADE CONDITIONS 


Manufacturing and jobbing jewelers state that 
orders are being placed with more conservatism 
and high money rates are playing an important 
part. The progress of liquidation has been main- 
tained, and manufacturing programs for the Fall 
and Winter contemplate considerably less in the 
way of stock accumulations than heretofore. Re 
tail jewelers report sales in dollars and cents 
about equal to a year ago, but the number of 
customers has fallen off materially, as contrasted 
with the preceding few months. There is a 
good demand for expensive pieces, notably set 
diamonds. Prices are steady to firm. 





L. G. Sartor, of the Sartor & Kroeger. 
Jewelry Co., is away covering his territory 
in northern Illinois. 

Paul E. Pautler, secretary of the J. J. 
Burke Jewelry Co., is touring Illinois for 
pleasure in his automobile. 

Don Schleier, of the Erber-Crompton 
Mfg. Co., is making a short trip on busi- 
ness through northeast Missouri. 

Visiting jewelers are few, and they only 
come in when they are urgently in need of 
goods. Among those here recently were 
W. W. Largent, of Portageville, Mo., and 
August Kalbitz, of Red Bud, III. 
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George A. Brock has been taking an 
active part at the national convention in 
Louisville. 

C. E. Perham, San Pedro, intends to start 
soon on a trip to Bear Valley, in the San 
Bernardino Mountains. 

E. Mahy, diamond cutter, 603-5 Bumiller 
building, is re-arranging his rooms so as 
to make them more convenient. 

Sidney G. Moyse, manager and buyer for 
the E. Bastheim Co., has gone on a motor 
trip to San Francisco, accompanied by his 


wife. 

G. E. Tufford, Tucson, Ariz. has re- 
cently been appointed watch inspector for 
the Southern Pacific railroad, Tucson di- 
vision. 

Mrs. A. L. Eacrett, 6810 Hollywood 
Boulevard, has returned from a visit at her 
old home in Canada. She was gone two 
months. 

Oscar Gubin, who owns several jewelry 
stores in Los Angeles, is expected home in 
a few days from the east, where he has 
been on a buying trip, ’ 

F. Durkee with Charles H. Clark, dia- 
mond merchant, 704 S. Broadway, has re- 
turned from a camping and fishing trip in 
the mountains near Bishop, Calif. 

Mrs. J. O. McClintock, 6774 Hollywood 
Boulevard, has returned and taken charge 
of her store after an absence of five and a 
half months spent on a trip to the Orient. 

Thomas Buchan, superintendent of 
Brock & Co.’s factory, has gone to The 
Pines, Bass Lake, where he reports he is 
having a delightful time fishing and resting. 

W. H. Lessner, 407 Title Guarantee 
building, is back from the east. After at- 
tending the Elks convention in Chicago he 
went to New York, where he visited his 
mother. 

Ben Lipson, Miami, Ariz., who motored 
here recently accompanied by Harry Mind- 
lin and H. E. Rader, reports that the heat 
was so great on the intervening desert that 
they were compelled to travel by night in- 
stead of in the daytime. 

Fritz Zimmer, associated with William 
Petry, lapidary in the Broadway Central 
building, is spending a week or two in 
Elsinore, Riverside county, a popular resort 
with sulphur baths as an attraction. 

Feagans & Co. have just put into use 
what is perhaps the finest delivery wagon 
in Los Angeles. It is elegantlv finished in 
ivory and black. It will be driven tempor- 
arily by H. A, Ames of the sales force. 

Ray Vercler of the Ray Vercler Smelting 
& Refining Co., has arrived home after six 
weeks spent on a trip east combining busi- 
ness and pleasure. He visited Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Washington and other 
large cities. 

Lonnie G. Feagans has started from San 
Francisco, where he will make a short stay. 
From there he intends to go to Lake Ta- 
hoe for a stay of a week or two. Orville 
Toy, also of Feagans & Co., has returned 
from a pleasure trip. 

Walter Marple, representing the Bugbee 
& Niles Co., North Attleboro, has just re- 
turned to Los Angeles after an interesting 
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trip with the Sierra Club, an organization 
of Californians who seek their recreation in 
the mountains, visiting remote sections and 
sleeping and eating in the open. 

Earl Pfetzing, who has been with George 
L. Bannister as watchmaker for nine years, 
has bought the stock and business of C. A. 
Wilson, 323 W. 5th St. Mr. Wilson says 
he intends to retire from the jewelry busi- 
ness, to devote his time to the develop- 
ment of an invention he has devised. 

J. G. Talbott of the Meyer & Talbott Co. 
has returned from a motor tour which in- 
cluded the Yosemite and other resorts. He 
reports that while in the Yosemite he saw 
15 bears in one night. Molesting the ani- 
mals there is prohibited and they have be- 
come comparatively tame and harmless. 

Following are some of the out-of-town 
jewelers who have been in Los Angeles 
recently: A. Tannembaum, San Diego; 
C. E. Perham and R. F. Winslow, San 
Pedro; Frank Fraiberg, Sierra Madre; 
A. A. Goodyear, Santa Paula; C. E. Miller, 
Van Nuys; J. H. Blanchard, Ocean Park; 
A. J. Dutton, Anaheim; Mrs. George L. 
Dietrich, Fullerton; L. S. Lee, Pomona. 

William Preuer, who came here from 
Tucson, Ariz., about eight months ago and 
has been head of the watch sales depart- 
ment of Montgomery Bros. since that time 
until recently, has taken the position of 
head of the watch and clock department of 
Hamburger & Sons. Mrs. Preuer, who re- 
mained in Tucson, has now come here to 
reside. Their daughter and_ son-in-law, 
who will reside in Tucson, are spending 
their honeymoon in Southern California. 








Iowa Notes. 





TRADE CONDITIONS, 


Manufacturing and wholesale jewelers in this 
section are predicting a big Fall trade. Iowa crop 
prospects are flattering and there is every indica- 
tion that the demand for jewelry and the money 
to buy it will both be in evidence. Collections 
are rseported as first class. 





D. H. Tholander is preparing to open a 
jewelry store in New London about the 
first of September. 

J. E. Carmichael, a former Corning 
jeweler, has decided to open a “cash and 
carry” grocery store in the same city. 

Carl Jensen has opened his new jewelry 
store at Elk Horn to the public, and is 
the newest addition to the business life of 
the town. 

Harold Mixon of Sioux City has taken a 
position at Spirit Lake as jeweler and 
watchmaker. Mr Mixon spent two years 
overseas as a soldier. 

J. W. Buehler, Osage, has moved his 
stock to a new building erected for that 
purpose. He now has one of the most at- 
tractive stores to be found anywhere in 
the State. 

Foss C. Hush, formerly an. employe oi 
the F. H. Nolte Jewelry Co. at Dexter, 
has made quite a reputation for himself as 
a wireless operator since he has installed 
a station on his farm near Climax. 

Frank Thomas has entered the employ 
of the Walter M. Weed jewelry store at 
Lake Mills as a repair man. He has taken 
a course in watchmaking and repair work 
at Bradley Polytechnic at Peoria, IIl., and 
has had considerable bench experience 
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since. Mr. Weed was snowed under with 
work and was forced to get a man. 

W. M. Hodges, Marshalltown, has an- 
nounced the employment of O. R. Decker 
to take charge of the watch repairing 
department, E. D, Woodworth will do the 
diamond mounting and general repair 
work, 

Treasurer W. H. Howes of Clinton 
County who died following an operation 
for ulcer of the stomach, was for many 
years before his entry into politics, one of 
the prominent jewelers of Clinton. His 
store was at Fifth Ave. and 2nd St. 

Chariton papers declare B. J. Cizkovski 
is one of the most artistic jewelers in 
Iowa. llis work at the Ray Reed store 
has attracted wide attention according to 
the paper, and people are coming to Chari- 
ton from far and wide for high-class work- 
manship. 

E. B. Lecky, former Eagle Grove jewel- 
er and athlete, who is in business now in 
North Yakima, Wash., has notified Iowa 
friends that he lately won the Washington 
State tennis tournament. Mr. Lecky was 
for years a star tennis player in Eagle 
Grove and the catcher for the home team 
in many diamond -battles. 

The death of William H. Ruser of 
Davenport recently, removed another of 
the veteran jewelers of Iowa. He was 76 
years old and had been a member of the 
firm of Stark & Ruser for 25 years. Mr. 
Ruser was born in Schleswig-Holstein 
June 11, 1844. He came to Davenport 
when he was 21 years of age. He is sur- 
vived by a widow and five daughters. 

Iowa City officers are looking for two 
crooks who with a collection of fake jewel- 
ry duped Louis Reiner, a Polish shoe re- 
pair man, out of $1,640, his entire savings 
of seven years. The pair pretended to be 
making a deal on the street when Reiner 
approached. He was asked to inspect the 
“gems” and later one of the men who 
posed as a Cedar Rapids jeweler per- 
suaded Reiner to lend him enough to make 
a purchase of the bargain sale stones of- 
fered by the other man. The result was 
that the two escaped with Reiner’s entire 
bank account. The sad part of the story is 
that Reiner had saved the money to send 
for his wife and family in Poland. 





San Antonio, Tex. 





b. M. Hammond of the B. M. Hammond 
Co., visited Corpus Christi, Texas, mixing 
business with pleasure. 

Mr. Friedman of the Modern Jewelry 
Store, Elgin, Tex. was in San Antonio 
buying his Fall stock. 

Milton H, Michael of the Michael Loan 
Co., has returned from a fishing trip at La 
Cost, where he spent several days. 

Dan S. Dunnam attended the Elks con- 
vention at Chicago. After returning home, 
he spent several days at Medina Dam, fish- 
ing. 

F. E. Appling of Willy & Appling, jewel- 
ers, El Campo, Texas, took a trip with the 
Galveston Shriners all through the west, 
attending the convention which was held at 
Portland, Ore. 








Charles May has entered in the jewelry 
business on Hubbard St., Allegan, Mich. 














Bert Nordman, of Nordman & Aurich, 
is at Lake Tahoe. 

Clyde Schoenfeldt is accompanying J. H. 
Spiro on his extended trip through the 
northwest. 

S. Friend, importer of diamonds of 704 
Market St., left last week for New York 
to visit the trade. 

Burr W. Freer is back in the city for 
a few days, but he will leave next week 
for his vacation, which he is planning to 
spend at Lake Tahoe. 

Richard Goldsmith, of New York, after 
a very pleasant sojourn in New Mexico, 
visited Los Angeies and San Francisco and 
has now left for New York. 

J. O. Kingstone is receiving encouraging 
reports from his salesmen, “Ben” Cuffield, 
who is covering the southern territory, ana 
J. Bloom, who is in the Sacramento valley. 

J. L. Miller, of Mayer & Weinshenk, is 
covering his territory. Stanley Beard, of 
the same firm, has arrived home after a 
successful trip through. the interior and 
southern part of the State. 

George Goldberg, representing the Unter- 
meyer, Robbins Co., of New York, is 
here, as are F. Neuberger and J. J. Som- 
mer. Herbert Brandt, of the E. Bastheim 
Co., Los Angeles, is also here on a business 
trip. 

J. Amann will shortly return to Sisson, 
Cal., and open a jewelry store. He has 
been visiting the trade, making purchases 
to stock his store. Mr. Amann was in the 
business before, but he retired, and he is 
now entering the jewelry game in Sisson, 
the scene of his former activity. 

Frank Jenkins, a popular young sales- 
man who is in his third year with A. 
Eisenberg & Co., Inc., closed his connec- 
tion with the jewelry business Aug. 21, 
in order to go to Mare Island to study to 
enter the marines. Mr. Jenkins comes of 
a family that has been connected with the 
navy for several generations, and he says 
it is partly heredity which makes him wish 
to serve Uncle Sam overseas. 

Lonnie Feagans, vice-president and man- 
ager of Feagans & Co., Los Angeles, is 
with Mrs. Feagans and a party of friends, 
stopping at the Palace. They will leave 
in a few days for Lake Tahoe. Other 
California visitors in the city last week 
were Louis Kaberg, well-known jeweler of 
Healdsburg: L. A. Peck, Merced; William 
Marvin and Dave Glickman, both of Santa 
Rosa; C. P. Jacobs, Vallejo; J. Gardener, 
Stockton, and William Kuechler, also of 
Stockton. 

Travelers on liners, who have experi- 
enced the choppiness “off the Heads,” know 
that only an ingrained love for the sea 
could take anyone outside the Golden Gate 
in a small boat for pleasure. Among 
the local jewelers who own boats and troll 
for deep-sea fish are J. W. King, of 704 
Market St. and Charlie Attinger and 
James McElroy, of M. Schussler & Co. 
Mr. King was to arrive from the south 
this evening, in time to join Messrs. At- 
tinger and McElroy in a week-end salmon- 
‘trolling trip, on which they are going with 
several other enthusiasts. 
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Much satisfaction is being expressed at 
a new picture which hangs in the offices 
of A. V. Davidson, manager of the home 
office of the National Jewelers Board of 
Trade. It arrived a few days ago and 
represents the new executive officers and 
the honorary vice-presidents of the Board. 
The likeness of A. W. Huggins, chairman 
of the local district Board, is considered 
especially good. Mr. Huggins, who is 
president of A. I. Hall & Son, is in the 
Jewelers’ building, on the same floor as 
Mr. Davidson. 








Pacific Coast Notes. 


W. Weber & Son, Long Beach, Cal., have 
advertised the sale of their furniture, fix- 
tures and jewelry business to the Hall 
Jewelry Co. The formal transfer took 
place on Aug. 19. 

The jewelry store of H. K. Fujiwara, 
268% Burnside St., Portland, Ore., was en- 
tered last week through a transom that 
seemed too small for an ordinary human 
being to pass through. 

The Rader jewelry store of Miama, Ariz., 
is having a large stock of jewelry unpacked 
which Mr. Rader has been purchasing at 
leading Coast points. The repair and deco- 
rative work on the store are almost com- 
plete. 

Erickson & Co., retail jewelers at Fresno, 
Cal., have now opened up their new store 
at 1133 J St. All the furniture and fixtures 
are new and the establishment is one of 
the most attractive in that section of the 
State. 

W. C. Stairs has opened a jewelry store 
at 239 S. 6th St., San Pedro. It is a well- 
equipped establishment, carrying jewelry, 
watches and diamonds. Mr. Stairs former- 
ly conducted stores in Oklahoma and Texas, 
as well as in California. 

A great clock tower, telling the hours 
to the four points of the compass, is to be 
erected at the foot of Fort St., Honolulu, 
T. H. Bids for the clock tower will be 
opened Sept. 22. The sum available is $350,- 
000. The Harbor Board, of which Lyman 
J. Bigelow is chairman, has the work in 
charge. 

James H. Wheeler, president of the 
Wheeler Drug & Jewelry Co, of Peters- 
burg and Wrangell, Alaska, visited during 
Buyers’ Week of the Portland, Ore., fur- 
niture dealers recently. He demonstrated 
his prosperity by failing to claim the re- 
bate of his steamer and railroad fare to 
which he ‘was entitled as a purchaser of 
over $500 worth of goods. 











Omaha. 





John Morris, Carson, Ia., one of the well- 
known jewelers of Iowa, has closed out his 
business and gone to California to live. 

Among the jewelers who visited jobbers 
in Omaha during the week were George 
Haldeman, Tabor, Ia.; Charles Lacasa- 
wiecz, Farwell, Nebr.; Mr. Miller of the 
Miller Jewelry Co., Boulder, Colo.; George 
Kohles, Earling, Ia.; Mr. Tilden of Tilden 
& Son, Saratoga, Nebr.; Louis Robinson, 
Lebanon, Nebr.; John Fleckenstein, Sioux 
City, Ia.; George Boellert, Stanton, Ia.; 
j. E. Petersen, Big Springs, Nebr.; Mr. 
Chamberlain of Chamberlain Bros., Flem- 
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ing, Colo.; Gustav Linder, Oakland fa: 
W. E. Fiegenbaum, Geneva, Nebr,; Cc p 
Templeton, Fairfax, Mo.; L. C. Stolt M 
Cook, Nebr.- eee 

T. J. Bruner expects to return from his 
California trip about Sept. 15, Mr, and 
Mrs. Bruner have been spending a vacation 
with Mr. Bruner’s parents. 

N. Neilsen, west coast representative of 
the T. J. Bruner Co., after spending some 
weeks in Omaha replenishing his stock, has 
returned to his headquarters at Los An. 
geles. He reports Coast business good, 

Charles Sireinlein, jeweler of Waterloo, 
Nebr., came to the store one morning a few 
days ago to find that burglars had broken 
in the night before and made away with 
$1,000 worth of his jewelry stock. Detec- 
tives were put to work and the burglar was 
run to earth. When officers entered the 
home of the burglar, they found a woman 
in the case, of course, and this woman in 
the house snatched up the entire loot of 
the burglary and pitched it into the stove 
where a hot fire was going. Thus almost 
the whole of the loot was destroyed, and 
practically nothing rescued. The burglars 
were taken into custody, however. The 


stock is said to have been covered by insur- 
ance. 











F, C. Dixon, Chanute, Kans., was a visi- 
tor at Indianapolis last week. 

J. C. McCarty, a jeweler of Lapel, Ind, 
was a business caller in Indianapolis during 
the week, as was Stanley Chastain, of 
Roachdale, Ind. 

That circumstances alter names as well 
as cases is shown by the fact that cham- 
pagne glasses now are called tall sherbet 
glasses by jewelers here. 

Harper J. Ransburg, of the Harper J. 
Ransburg Co., has an exhibit of fine cut 
glass at the convention in Louisville. He 
is accompanied and assisted in Louisville by 
Adren Moore and W. A. Sexon. Both Mr. 
Ransburg and wife and Mr. Moore and wife 
made the trip by automobile. 

Plans were made by a number of In- 
dianapolis jewelers for entertaining a 
cavalcade of jewelers from the northern 
part of the State who drove through in 
automobiles to attend the meeting of the 
National Jewelers’ Association in Louis- 
ville. The party reached Indianapolis about 
noon Monday. 

Word has been received that J. A. Ragan, 
manager of the Baldwin-Miller Co., will 
sail from France for home Sept. 1, on the 
Kroonland. Mr. Ragan was accompanied 
on the trip by his family and during the 
trip through England the son was taken 
sick and was in a hospital in London for 
a month. He later rejoined the party at 
Paris. 

A. P. Craft, of the A. P. Craft Co., has 
returned from the north where he has spent 
the most of the Summer recuperating after 
an operation early in the Spring. He in- 
tends again going north after the vacation 
at the factory. According to him tighten- 
ing credit conditions are causing some or- 
ders to be canceled, but on the whole, busi- 
ness this year has been good. 
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Pre-Gothic Ivories in the Morgan 
Collection 





(Continued from page 107.) 








= 
CAROLINGIAN 


Of several ivory plaques in the collection, 
designed for book-covers, the most im- 
portant is one representing the Virgin En- 
throned, holding a distaff and spindle, and 
a cross. The ivory, which dates from the 
ninth century, is related in style to the so- 
called “Ada Group.” Two fine plaques* 
from the covers of a book, representing the 
Virgin and Child Enthroned and Christ be- 
tween Saint Peter and Saint Paul, may be 
assigned to the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury. They are from the same hand as 
the ivories from the covers of a codex in 
the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris (Cod. 
Lat. 323), and are related in style to the 
“Luithard” and “Metz” groups. On the 
backs of the Morgan plaques are Coptic 
or Syrian carvings of the sixth or seventh 
century, indicating that the Carolingian 
artist re-used earlier ivories. Other inter- 
esting pieces are the holy-water bucket 
from Cranenburg near Diisseldorf, a Lower 
Rhenish work of about 1000; an ivory seal 
matrix of the tenth century; and two Ger- 
man, tenth- or eleventh-century book- 
cover plaques representing Christ En- 
throned with symbols of the Evangelists. 
North Italian, or possibly German, about 
1000, is a plaque representing the En- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem. 

One of the most remarkable pieces in 
the collection is a portable altar* of wood, 
originally covered with thin plates of silver 
and decorated with ivory plaques which 
represent (1) the Paschal Lamb between 
two Angels; (2) Abel’s Sacrifice; (3) the 
Offering of Melchizedek, the Priest King; 
(4) Christ Healing Two Blind Men and 
Christ Healing a Demoniac. The altar 
was supported by four feet now missing. 
The ivory carvings, which originally formed 
part of the decoration of another portable 
altar, are Carolingian work of the ninth 
century. The two long panels imitate 
ivory carvings on East Christian, sixth- 
century book-covers of the composite 
type. The altar in its present form prob- 
ably dates from the twelfth century. 


ROMANESQUE 


Under this heading we will consider a 
group of Italian ivories of the eleventh or 
twelfth century; a few German, English, 
and French carvings of the same period; 
and a notable group of early Spanish ivor- 
ies. 

The well-known paliotto, of the late 
eleventh or early twelfth century, in the 
Cathedral at Salerno in southern Italy, 
exemplifies the development of ivory carv- 
ing in Italy under Byzantine influence. 
It seems probable that a small plaque in 
the Morgan Collection, representing the 
Sixth Day of Creation, originally formed 
patt of this paliotto. Two plaques* of 
the Crucifixion, one with the additional 
scene of the Entombment, are closely re- 
lated in design and execution to the Cruci- 
fixion panel in the Salerno altar-frontal. 





4 Described by the writer in the American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology for December, 1919. 
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These ivories were doubtless executed at 
Salerno; the execution is cruder than the 
carvings on the paliotto, and the date is 
probably early twelfth century. Of the 
late twelfth century, possibly produced at 
Ravenna, is the fragment of an ivory 
Pplaque* representing the Lamentation 
over the Body of Christ. The piece orig- 
inally consisted of three compartments; 
one of ornament and two with scenes from 
the story of Christ. Two similar panels 
are in the Museo Oliveriano at Pesaro. 

An octagonal box with Apostles and 
symbols of the Evangelists is German 
work, Rhenish (?), of the twelfth century. 
The metal filigree work on a book-cover 
ornamented with an ivory carving of the 
Crucifixion is also German, late eleventh 
or early twelfth century; the ivory, how- 
ever, appears to be Byzantine of the same 
period. A chessman (bishop) resembles 
the chessmen found on the Island of Lewis 
(West Hebrides, Scotland), most of which 
are now in the British Museum, London. 
Although a Scandinavian origin has been 
claimed, they are probably Norman, Scot- 
tish, or English. The date is mid-twelfth 
century. The Morgan piece may be as- 
signed to the same date and is probably 
English. Another interesting piece for the 
student of games is a draught-man or tric- 
trac piece, of ivory stained red, represent- 
ing Samson slaying the Philistines. The 
piece is French, eleventh century. A frag- 
ment of a crucifix, dating about the end of 
the eleventh or the early twelfth century, 
represents Christ Enthroned on one side 
and the Paschal Lamb and the symbols 
of the Evangelists John and Luke, on the 
reverse. Also French is the ivory head of 
a crozier; a work of the late twelfth or 
early thirteenth century. 


Of exceptional interest is an ivory 
plaque,* from a book-cover, with a carv- 
ing of the Crucifixion and an elaborate 
border of foliated ornament—men, ani- 
mals, and symbols of the Evangelists. 
This plaque is from the same hand or 
atelier as the ivory crucifix (now in the 
Archaeological Museum, Madrid), which 
was given, with other precious objects, in 
1063 by Ferdinand the Great and his 
Queen, Dofia Sancha, to the Church of 
San Isidoro at Leon. The ivory carver 
appears to have been a Spanish Arab 
working under Christian patronage, and 
using presumably a Byzantine model for the 
principal features of the composition. The 
fineness of the execution, especially in the 
ornament, and the coloristic technique, 
essentially Oriental, of the deep-set back- 
ground on which the relief seems to be 
applied as cutwork, indicates an Arab 
craftsman, who brought to the service of 
his Christian patron the skill of hand and 
the genius for decoration which are so 
amazingly displayed in the ivory caskets 
carved for the Mohammedan rulers of 
Spain. 

Of these extremely rare Spanish ivories 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Morgan Collection contains five or six 
pieces. An ivory plaque* of the first half 
of the eleventh century, which comes from 
the same atelier as the famous shrine of 
San Millan, ordered in 1033 and presented 
by Sancho the Great, King of Navarre (d. 
1035), to San Millan de la Cogolla, repre- 
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sents an incident of the finding of the True 
Cross. Uncertain as to -which of the 
three crosses found by Saint Helena was 
the Holy Cross, Saint Macarius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, had all three carried to a 
woman who lay at the point of death. 
When she touched the True Cross, she was 
miraculously restored to health, and the 
identification of the True Cross was thus 
established. A book-cover of silver-gilt, 
ornamented with filigree, cabochons, and 
ivory figures representing the Crucifixion, 
appears from the inscription to have been 
made for Queen Felicia (d. 1085), wife of 
Sancho Ramirez (c. 1037-1094), King of 
Aragon and Navarre. The workmanship is 
Spanish; the date, between 1063 and 1085. 
Three twelfth-century Spanish ivories 
remain to be noticed. Dating from the 
first half of the century is a fragment, pre- 
sumably from a book-cover, representing 
Christ Enthroned. About the middle of 
the century is the leaf of a diptych repre- 
senting the Journey to Emmaus and the 
Noli me tangere. To the late years of the 
century is assigned an ivory crucifix. 


MUSULMAN 


A richly carved casket with figures of 
men and animals may be described as 
Egypto-Syrian of the eleventh or twelfth 
century. Of the same period and similar 
in style are an ivory writing-case with 
copper-gilt mounts and a fragment of an 
oliphant. A complete horn*, with Persian 
or Mesopotamian silver-gilt mounts, is 
Near Eastern work of the late twelfth or 
first half of the thirteenth century. An- 
other oliphant, with Christian symbols 
introduced in the decoration, may be a 
European imitation of a Near Eastern 
model; the date is approximately twelfth 
century. Interesting to compare with 
these early oliphants is an exquisitely 
carved horn* of later date, apparently 
made in India in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century Mesopotamian (Bag- 
dad?), or possibly Indian, of the early 
mediaeval period, is a chess piece said to 
have been found near the Euphrates. The 
piece represents an elephant carrying a 
man; of this figure only the lower part now 
remains. 

The Gothic ivories in the collection, more 
numerous than the early pieces and of the 
same remarkable quality and _iriterest, 
comprise one of the most important sec- 
tions of the Morgan gift. But a discussion 
of these later ivories must be reserved for 
some other time. J.B. 





The production of gold in Siberia ($45,- 
000,000 worth in 1914) declined to $22,- 
500,000 in 1916, according to W. J. Novit- 
sky, former assistant minister of finances 
in Russia. In 1917 this gold production 
had fallen to $17,500,000 and in 1918-1919 
to $12,500,000. The gold reserve of Russia 
in 1914 was over $800,000,000. Of the 
gold that remained in Russia at the time 
of the Bolshevik upheaval ($600,000,000) 
half: was stored at Samara and half at 
Moscow and Petrograd. At one time Ad- 
miral Koltchak loaded gold into 40 cars 
forming a special train with an armored 
escort, but there was a collision and cases 
and boxes containing the gold were 
burned in the fire that followed. 
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Are You a Quality Jeweler ? 
move. LIBERTY BELLE 


(controlled and guaranteed by us). 


A BRACELET WATCH of Superior Merit which the Jeweler will 
appreciate and welcome. Made only in 10 ligne with 15 jewel move- 
ment (3 adjustments), fitted at the factory in American-made 20-year 
cases, with Sturdy bracelets. A high grade watch in every particular 
—to retail from $25.00 up. Material supplied. Write for samples— 
Judge for yourself. 
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A Watch the Jeweler 
Will Welcome BALTIMORE, MD. 








Diamond Set Watches “Watch us for Watches” Convertible and Ribbon Watches 


HOFFMAN BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS OF WATCHES 


Quality Service . Price 



















Fine Jeweled Movements 


Well Made Cases 


Other Distinctive Designs to Select from 
Price List on Request 


15 Maiden Lane (i) NEW YORK | 14 ki. 18 Kt., Plat. and Plat. Top 


ELK TEETH 
































Every size, shape and nature-colored to be had. Cleans 
All genuine teeth unmounted. After 20 years’ 
handling them I have many good shippers right oe 
from the fields. Can supply any factory or manu- ' 
facturing jeweler on short notice. Have many Gold 
beautiful pairs of nature-colored tips always on 
hand, sent on selection to responsible jewelers Platinum 
and manufacturers of emblems. When ordering 
name about the sizes and number wanted. As Cut Glass 
low as the lowest at wholesale prices. Faceted 
and cabochon stones of all kinds on memo. All Enamel 
the colors in synthetic sapphires of fine quality. 
Rough gem minerals for cutters. Lion, cat and and all 


eagle claws. Price list free. 


L. W. STILWELL Peséveoe ‘Jewelry 


The gem—the silver, gold or 
platinum, even in its delicate 
tracery, and tiny crevices—Shi- 
nup cleans in an instant, re- 
storing the original lustre. 


ENU UNQUESTIONABLY — the _— containing no acid 
finest scientifically produced ‘cau ise. 


U8. Patent pearls in the world. — 








U. 8. Patent Office 


. P EARL FRANK C. OSMERS 1. 
NECKLACES Lae r 1 TUP 


Diamonds Cut|| Men’s Belts ||BEAD CORDS 


Watch Guards, Eyeglass Cords, Etc. 
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Financing 


a Business 








Address delivered by Ed. H. Hufnagel, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., before the annual convention 
of the A. N. R. J. A., in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 23, 1920. 
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I AM reminded of the story of a great bat- 
: tleship plowing its way through a rough 
sea. The waves are beating furiously 
against all sides of the ship, but she sails 
steadily on. All is well so long as the 
water does. not get inside and add a suffi- 
cient load to scuttle the vessel. There are 
a good many points about this story which 
have a close resemblance to business. Hav- 
ing a fine looking store, attentive and ex- 
perienced clerks and attractive merchan- 
dise are all necessary adjuncts to success, 
but let the treasurer neglect to carefully 
plan the financing by not giving explicit 
directions as to how far the buyer may go 
in ordering or buying merchandise and 
the business is liable to be “scuttled” by 
an overload of stock. The same may be 
said of expenses. Too high priced an or- 
ganization where a limited volume of busi- 
ness is obtainable becomes top heavy and 
ends disastrously. 

There is only one safe way to conduct a 
business of any size in these days. 

The successful merchant seeks all of the 
information obtainable for his require- 
ments. He prepares a budget, classifies 
receipts and disbursements, anticipates 
financial needs and sees to it that each de- 
partment of his business produces a profit; 
in fact, he bases his actions entirely upon 
experience. and data accumulated for the 
purpose. Right here I wish to stress the 
importance of periodical statements sum- 
marizing the details and showing what 
changes are taking place, whether favorable 
or unfavorable; always taking quick action 
when the statement shows a critical con- 
dition. Analysis of expenses should be re- 
viewed frequently to guard against leakages 
and losses, which would impair the busi- 
ness. 

I find that percentage figures point the 
trend of affairs more clearly than dollars 
and cents. They offer a better comparison 
and enable one to tell at a glance whether 
the proportions are right or wrong. Our 
research bureau had this very thing in mind 
when we endeavored to establish a stand- 
ard of the jeweler’s safe guidance. 

The day of “Rule of Thumb” has passed, 
and instead, the business world is studying 
scientifically prepared statistical reports. 
The element of chance and guess has been 
largely eliminated and the substantial busi- 
ness man of today deals almost entirely 
with facts and economic conditions. 

There are speculative conditions arising 
almest constantly and most of us venture 
at times and are successful in gaining our 
point mainly through the sense of values 
which we have developed through years of 
training. These chances should not be 
taken by those starting out in business and 
rather reluctantly by those well versed in 
trading. 

Ponzi offered wonderful inducements to 
an inexperienced and’ gullible public, but 


the principle upon which he worked was 
fundamentally wrong and it was only a 
matter of time when the bubble must burst. 

There are opportunities offering financial 
rewards which taken advantage of at the 
right time would be most profitable. Let 
me cite an instance which is common knowl- 
edge to all of us. The jeweler who bought 
plentifully of diamonds and _ silverware 
when the prices were much lower than now 
reaped a large profit from the advanced 
selling price of these commodities. In 1914 
diamonds were selling around $250.00 per 
carat. Today diamonds are selling for 
$500.00 per carat. The difference was 
gained by the foresighted merchant who 
bought early in 1914. 

There is a time when it is well to buy 
and a time to sell. Time is the essence in 
both cases. The jeweler who keeps him- 
self well informed of economic conditions 
has a decided advantage over his less am- 
bitious contemporary. His shrewd and 
keen insight enables him to build up sub- 
stantial reserves which permit him to ex- 
pand his business and instead of grinding 
out a mediocre existence the former forges 
ahead by leaps and bounds. 

Borrowing money at 6 per cent to pur- 
chase merchandise which is steadily ad- 
vancing in value is good business, but pay- 
ing for it in cash out of reserves is better 
financing. Commercial banks are business 
enterprises established to make money on 
loans and are an absolute necessity in this 
day of credits. If you can make a profit 
by borrowing from a bank, do so, but don’t 
expect a bank to loan you money unless 
vou can show a decent statement; by this 
I mean assets three to one against liabili- 
ties. 

If borrowing is going to embarrass the 
firm, abandon that part of the work which 
necessitates the extra money and_ stick 
close to the lines which have proven a 
success until you have succeeded in adding 
the necessary funds. 

Upon the financial executive falls the 
hurden of organizing and co-ordinating the 
various departments of every mercantile 
business. It is he who must plan the bud- 
get, apportion the expense allowances and 
anticipate changes by furnishing the head 
of every department with data which will 
guide him in his work. 

Ben. Franklin, one of our greatest phil- 
osophers, said, “Never buy what you do not 
want, because it is cheap, if you do the time 
will come when you will want what you 
cannot buy.” Wise men learn from the ex- 
perience of others. 

The best time to set one’s accounting de- 
partment right is now while profits are 
good and the danger of loss through lack 
of important information is less likely to 
be felt than in a declining market. There 
is real satisfaction in knowing one’s 
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degree of comfort: in- having the balance 
sheet show up assets sufficient to.meet the 
pressure of a strained monetary condition 
as exists at present. 

Financing a business is like sailing a 
ship. Skipper Adams could do both suc- 
cessfully. He brought the Resolute through 
to victory. His laurels in the world of 
finance are equally great. Numerous firms 
seek his counsel and advice. 

Surely there is as much pleasure and 
zest in directing the affairs of a great cor- 
poration through the shoals and shallows 
of adversity and tribulations as there is in 
winning an international race. 





The Opal Fields at Lightning Ridge 





ie a report to the Australian Minister for 

Mines, Mr. Cann, on the Lightning 
Ridge opal field, George Smith, Inspector 
of Mines, says: 

“Mining opérations at the present time 
are confined to old localities. within a ra- 
dius of three miles of the township, and 
are entirely within the area of opal-bearing 
ground which was proved some years ago. 
This lack of enterprise in testing new lo- 
calities beyond the limits of the proved 
ground which was proved some years ago. 
every reason to believe the opal-bearing 
ground is of much greater extent than has 
yet been proved, and because the prosperity 
of the field as an important mining center 
must, under this policy, gradually wane. 

“On previous visits I have seen opal 
being actually won in different claims, but 
on this occasion in no instance: did I see 
any opal in situ. This does not indicate 
that opal is not being found; as a matter 
of fact, very: fine discoveries are being 
made. but it shows that the . occurrences 
are less frequent. Ample compensation, 
however, is offering by the fact that values 
have advanced 200 per cent. or over, not 
only for high quality, but .for inferior 
stones. The.’effect of this is that low- 
grade material is now salable which at one 
time had little or no commercial value. 

“I was afforded an opportwnity of visit- 
ing the Grawin , field, which is situated 
about 30 miles southwest of Lightning 
Ridge. At the time of my visit there were 
but three miners at work. They were win- 
ning opal at a depth of 14 feet, though I 


understand it had been found as deep as 


50 feet. 

“The quality of the opal is said to be 
good, but that which I have seen was much 
inferior to the higher-class material found 
at Lightning Ridge. I do not, however, 
doubt the existence of good stone on: this 
field, as the conditions under which the 
opal occurs are very similar in each local- 
ity. 

“Opal is generally found in sinking in 
stony ridges, of which many exist which 
have never been tested. Promising ground 
of this character exists at various points 
between Lightning Ridge and Grawin 
which will ultimately be prospected. If 
those outlying localities are found to be 
opal-bearing—and. there seems to be no 
reason to doubt it—the potentialities of 
this portion of the State are very: great.” 


strength or weakness and a constderable” 
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There’s Money in 
Holiday Umbrellas 


Jewelry stores who have handled them 
have found them real _profit-makers. 
Umbrellas make attractive, useful gifts. 


We Cater to the Jewelry Trade 


We make exclusive novelties for the 
jewelry trade in endless variety from 
the ever popular French Ivory handles 
to the finest solid Gold and Sterling 
Silver novelties. 


Our- salesmen are now in their terri- 
tories. We will mail a descriptive 
price list to the merchants in smaller 
towns where our salesmen do not visit. 
Write direct to Baltimore. 


POLAN KATZ & CO. 


615-617-619-621 E. Baltimore St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


New York Salesroom:—1166 Broadway, Ground Floor 

















That this department shall prove mutually bene- 
ficial to our readers, it is desirable that the mem- 
bers of the trade generally communicate with Tue 
Jeweters’ Crrcutar regarding any advantageous 
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device or. pos which they are utilizing in con- 


their business. 























Keeping the “Carbon” Out of the Business Cylinders 





How Prospects May All Be Kept Live 


Written Expressly for The Jewelers’ Circular 














VERY dealer, no matter what line of 
business he is engaged in, sooner or 
later faces that most important problem in 
retailing—how to get the most out of the 
sales possibilities of his particular territory. 
The progressive businessman is not con- 
tent to let his thriving business sleep on 
its present prosperity. He knows that, 
sooner or later, he will have to attract a 
new clientele, so to speak, to keep pace 
with the growth of his establishment, and 
he must replace those customers that have 
drifted from his control. 

The dealer must utilize every possible 
resource at his command to build up an in- 
telligent list of live prospects. The list is 
to be used for follow-up letters and for 
other literature, such as announcements of 
special sales and other events. 

A perfect mailing list, deplete of “dead 
wood,” and carefully prepared, represents 
the purchasing capacity of the community 
in which the dealer conducts his business, 
and forms his goal for future business. It 
is the best safeguard against the encroach- 
ments of the mail-order houses. 

Every progressive dealer realizes the im- 
portance of a workable mailing list, but his 
chief problem is how to keep his list con- 
stantly up-to-date with additional “live 
names.” Another problem he is constantly 
up against is how to classify the prospec- 
tive customers according to their respective 
purchasing needs and capacities. 

It is the purpose of this article to outline 
a number of methods employed by pro- 
gressive business men in various parts of 
the country, methods which have resulted 
in good mailing lists. A number of these 
methods are passed on to the readers of 
this publication in the hope that they will 
be aided in compiling lists suitable for their 
own use and profit. 

The first thing to take into consideration 
is that there is no limit to the sources from 
which the dealer may obtain good names 
of prospects in his territory. No city or 
town is too big or too small to limit the 
dealer’s ingenuity in discovering new 
By looking around and 


sources of names. 


keeping eyes and ears open, the dealer can 
discover sources that have been neglected 
by his competitors,. and even by the large 
mail-order houses. 

In compiling: a mailing list a dealer has 
the opportunity to exercise a great range of 
ingenuity and considerable foresight ’ and 
judgment. 

A common source for live prospects, that 
some dealers neglect almost entirely, is the 
daily or weekly. newspaper. A number of 
progressive dealers known to the writer 
have made excellent use of this source in 
building up their mailing lists.. One dealer 
keeps a systematic file of newspaper clip- 
pings, especially those which give the names 
and addresses of residents of the particular 
community. In the small city or town the 
local newspaper is an especially good 
source. Names of local residents count a 
good deal more with a small town news- 
paper than with a metropolitan daily, and 
the names are generally spelled more cor- 
rectly than in the big town newspaper. 

Generally speaking, the dealer can deter- 
mine the social and financial standing of a 
resident of the town by the perusal of the 
local newspaper recording the meeting of 
a society of which the prospect has been 
elected an official, or items to the effect 
that Mr. John Smith had recently engaged 
in a successful real estate venture, or that 
Mrs. Mary James has increased her social 
activities and has formed the habit of con- 
ducting frequent sociables at her resi- 
dence. 

From such almost trivial information the 
dealer can determine just how anxious Mr. 
John Smith would be to .buy things for 
himself and for members of his family, in 
view of his increasing prosperity, and just 
how Mrs. Mary James would be thinking 
at the time of buying new things for her- 
self and for her home, in view of her in- 


creasing social activities in the town. 
Enterprising dealers are in the habit of 
watching the newspapers for announce- 
ments of association meetings, for church 
and school activities, for local elections, 
for excursions, for real estate transactions, 


for removals and for names of visitors to 
the city or town. 

Armed with such names, and by. using 
good judgment, the dealer can shape his 
follow-up letters so they will carry the 
most appropriate appeal to the people they 
are intended to reach. By constant refer- 
ence to the newspapers the dealer can build 
up a pretty good: list of prospects, and by 
using a little judgment can classify these 
names 60 as to determine the kind of letters 
to send them and _ the. time to send these 
letters: ‘ 

Another dealer has been able to get up. a 
neat little “live” list without budging from 
his place of business. He has made it his 
business to. be on very friendly and inti- 
mate terms with his letter carrier. The 
carrier periodically furnishes the dealer 
with names and addresses of people on his 
route, giving their full names correctly— 
and letter carriers are reputed for this 
virtue—and other necessary and useful in- 
formation, such as the standing of the pros- 
pect, his or her personal habits, the size 
of the family, the ages of the children, and 
other interesting sidelights that can be 
utilized by the dealer to good advantage. 

Another profitable source are the records 
of the state and county officials whose duty 
it is to record the number, and the names 
and addresses of automobile owners in the 
particular community in which the dealer 
is chiefly concerned. This has become a 
very important source, not only for the 
dealer but also for the manufacturer and 
for the mail-order houses. The manufac- 
turer can gain a pretty good idea of the 
buying capacity of the particular territory 
by learning the number of automobile own-: 
ers in the community. The retailer can 
profit even more from such information. 

The fact that a man owns an automobile 
stamps him, and members of his family, as 
a very desirable customer. For one thing, 
it indicates the resident’s buying power. 
The purchase of an automobile tends in the 
long run to raise the standard of living of 
the family. Traveling a good deal and 
visiting other homes bring a desire for 
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~Storekeeping Department. 
== —— 
new and better things for the home and for 
members of the family. ; 

There is not a dealer who cannot in- 
crease his business to a large extent by 
catering to automobile owning families. 
The purchase of an automobile is accom- 

anied by an active demand for accessories, 
for clothing, and for a variety of other 
articles. 

Families owning automobiles naturally 
travel a great deal more than the ordinary 
family. 
homes, and even for new homes. The fam- 
ily spending budget is automatically in- 
creased with the purchase of an automobile. 

Lists of automobile owners are kept by 
state and county officials, and can be in- 
spected by any citizen without any charge. 
The names can be copied, or the dealer can 
have copies made for him by the payment 
of a fee. 

State and county officials are very good 
sources for the dealer to cultivate. We 
need hardly mention the records of the 
marriage license bureau and the birth 
records kept by the county clerk. 

The tax assessor’s office can furnish 
names of home owners in the particular 
community. Here is another fertile source. 
The dealer can determine the purchasing 








power of a taxpayer by the amount the’ 


latter has paid in taxes, and the regularity 
with which the taxes are paid. 

In the small town these lists are often 
published in the local newspapers and can 
be clipped for ready use. 

The dealer can also refer to the lists 
compiled by the election officials. These 
lists contain full information about the 
voters, the nature of their businesses and 
occupations, and such other persona! de- 
tails. These lists are on file, free for readv 
inspection. A lot of dealers have made 
profitable use of this source. 

There are other equally profitable sources 
that the dealer ought to cultivate. They 
have been used by other dealers with suc- 
cess, and that is the reason we pass them 
on to others. 

Take the telephone book in your town. 
Some dealers attest that the telephone book 
is the best source for local names. The 
fact that a family possesses a telephone 
privilege marks it as a good purchasing 
family. In some cities and towns—in fact, 
in the majority of them—the telephone 
companies publish classified directories. The 
prospects are thus classified for the dealer 
according to businesses and occupations. 

The telephone gives the dealer another 
advantage. After addressing a number of 
telephone subscribers, these can be fol- 
lowed up on the telephone without conse- 
quent loss of time and effort required in 
hunting for telephone numbers. 

Another good source is any of the public 
service corporations in the community. A 
dealer might get a list from the local gas 
or electric light corporation. It is not an 
easy source to cultivate, however, for the 
service corporation officials are not very 
anxious to expose their records to public 
inspection. The dealer can get good re- 
sults, however, by cultivating an employe 

of the organization. Sometimes the dealer 


That creates a desire for better 
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can get results by paying this employe a 
fee for his services. 

It stands to reason that a family paying 
bills for electric lighting in the home will 
furnish better trade for the dealer than the 
family that hasn’t gone further than gas 
lighting. A complete list of people using 
the electric lighting corporation service is 
therefore an important asset for the dealer 
who makes it his business to follow up 
prospective customers. 


Likewise, the dealer can get good results 
from a list of residents carrying savings 
accounts in the local banks. He can pro- 
cure the names of those carrying checking 
accounts. As is the case with the public 
service corporations, the dealer has to ex- 
ercise considerable discretion and diplo- 
macy in order to obtain the desired co- 
operation of the bank officials, but the re- 
sults fully warrant the special effort. 

A bank list reveals a lot of interesting 
data about a man’s or family’s standing in 
the community, and serves as an excellent 
gauge for judging purchasing power. 

‘A dealer should also secure a list of the 
names of families that have moved into 
the city or town, and the names of new bus- 
iness men. These can be gotten from the 
files of the local newspaper, or in some 
manner from the postmaster. 

A standard way of securing names of 
prospects is by advertising in the local 
newspapers. Dealers offer prizes to cor- 
respondents furnishing one or more names, 
with addresses, of prospects. A lot de- 
pends, however, on the way the advertising 
copy is worded, and the nature of the bus- 
iness the dealer is engaged in. . 

One Missouri dealer succeeded in secur- 
ing a large number of “live” prospects 
merely by advertising in the local news- 
paper. 

“I want the name and address of every 
person in 20 miles of this town who con- 
templates buying any of the articles on 
sale in my store,” is the way his copy runs. 
“The one sending in the most names by 
July 1, 1920, will get the first prize, next 
highest second prize, next third prize. With 
each name sent in it may be stated about 
when party will be ready to buy, with cor- 
rect name and address. Name must be 
sent in by mail or person—don’t ’phone; 
and when you have a name to send in don’t 
wait, because some one else may have the 
same name, and the one reaching me first 
will get the credit. Names that I already 
have will not count—must be new ones. 
Get busy.” 

Another method is to offer prizes to 
school children to secure names and ad- 
dresses of prospects, promising one cent 
for each name. The school children can 
also furnish additional information. These 
names, however, can be fully checked up 
by other lists, such as the voting list kept 
at the county office. 

In several communities dealers have dis- 
covered a novel way of securing lists of 
live prospects. Especially in those com- 
munities where local rating bureaus exist, 
the dealers have found it extremely bene- 
ficial to exchange lists. It is the practice 
for two or more dealers who are not in 
competition with each other to agree to ex- 
change their customer lists every now and 
then. 

This is considered a desirable method 
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and has worked advantageously to all con- 
cerned. The dealers are little inconveni- 
enced in making duplicate lists. In ex- 
change each receives a list of fine pros- 
pects, each name standing for proven pur- 
chasing power. The merchant also has a 
good idea of the financial standing of these 
prospects, and he therefore knows how to 
shape the letters that are to be sent them 
in order to obtain maximum results. 

Of course, there are other methods, but 
these are to be developed by the merchant’s 
own ingenuity. The above have been used 
with success by others, and there is no 
reason why they cannot find general appli- 
cation. 





Early Merchandising in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





AN interesting feature of the early: days 

of jewelry merchandising was that the 
houses purchased practically all of their 
merchandise direct from the traveling rep- 
resentatives of the jewelry manufacturers 
and jobbers, that is the small stuff, as de- 
liveries from the east were slow and un- 
certain, came part way by rail or stage, 
and the rest of the way by the Ohio River, 
the riverways then being the main source 
of transportation from east to west. 
Twenty to 30 boats a day entered or 
left Louisville, Ky., which was a very im- 
portant traffic center, due to the falls, 
which necessitated draying all freights 
through the city, from up or down river 
boats when the river was low, and there 
was a sufficient stage on the falls. Turn- 
overs were much slower than they are now, 
and no one troubled much about overhead 
cost systems. In many cases small mer- 
chants figured their profits as a difference 
between expenses and bank balances, and 
never knew very closely as to where they 
were. 

In the early days the jeweler handled 
practically all jewelry stocks, of every de- 
scription, and had very little competition 
for business. In those days the tin house 
handled a tin supply business, and the shoe- 
house a shoe business. There were many- 
more retailers than there are today, when: 
one big department store takes the place of 
fifty or a hundred of the retailers of the 
old days. 

There has been a considerable change 
in the general characteristics of the jewelry 


. business since the early days, but today a 


modern house carries several hundred times 
the stock, figured in dollars and cents, that 
it did in that time, and does a correspond- 
ingly increased business. In the old days 
the retailer of Louisville. was like the coun- 
try retailer, who buys and sells a lot of 
stuff from the catalogue, and lets his cus- 
tomers wait for it. Very few houses car- 
ried large stocks of precious stones, as 
the money invested was too big an item, 
for a small merchant, in a small. town. 
Several years ago an old four-page news- 


- paper was published in Louisville, consist-. 


ing of one big sheet, folded.in the middle, 
and printed on the four sides. In that 
paper there were advertisements of Will- 
iam Kendrick, and also of the Lemon & 
Sons organization. This paper was printed 





(Continued on page 199.) 
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Just at this season when students 
are returning to school and 
college, and men and women 
are generally coming back to 
their regular occupations 


stands out as the tool of opportunity. 


Retail jewelers throughout the coun- 
try have learned that a prominent dis- 
play of Waterman’s Ideal Fountain 
Pen just at this time is especially 
profitable. 


Waterman's Ideals supply an 
actual need—make them your 
tool of opportunity by empha- 
sizing the fact that you sell them. 


We are prepared and willing to furnish 
Jewelers and their pen clerks with the 
fall issue of the Pen Prophet. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 129 So. State St., Chicago 
Boston Montreal San Francisco 
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Why Many Retailers Lose Money 





By William Earl Leever 


Reprinted from issue of The Jewelers’ Circular of March 6, 1912 




















MANUFACTURER of store equip- 
ment recently caused a question to be 
printed in a few of the national magazines, 
business, trade and newspaper publications, 
designed to find out what percentage of 
retailers figure their profits right. 
The question had to be printed, of course, 
as an advertisement, even 


would have put that price on the article, 
for I do not charge any profit on over- 
head expenses, but if you do I cannot see 
any other way of figuring but to charge 
$1.34 on selling price. Will you please send 
me your book and please tell me what 
your selling price is and oblige?” 


chant’s state of progress, it is well to ex- 
plain why and how he was losing money 
instead of making 10 per cent profit as he 
thought. 

If the wholesale price is $1 and the cost 
of doing business 22 per cent $1.34 does 
not allow 10 per cent, but only 14 per 

cent profit. On a gross 








though it was not adver- 


| annual business of $15,- 
000 he will clear $150 a 





tising in itself. Under 
the question was an offer 
to send a “48 page book 
for retailers” to any re- 
tailer who told how he 
figured the profit prob- 
lem. Each retailer who 
answered the problem 
was also given another 
little book on the “Right 
Way to Figure Profits.” 

The publications used 
had a very wide circula- 
tion, and, of course, went 
to a large number of re- 
tailers in every part of 
the United States and 
Canada. 

The answers aggre- 
gated about 1,000, of 
which 750 were wrong. 

It is hardly believable 
that 75 per cent of all 
retailers do not know 
how to figure profits. 
Some of the readers of 
the publication will doubt 
the possibility of such a 
condition. 

Here is the question: 
A certain article costs $1 
wholesale. What will it 
have to be sold for to 
allow a profit of 10 per 
cent, after allowing 22 
per cent for cost of do- 
ing business? 

It is a very simple 
question, one that every 
retailer has to answer in 
his own business way. 
But 750 out of 1,000 re- 
tailers answered it 
wrong. 

The answers ranged all 
the way from $1.10 to 
$1.60. The majority gave 


the selling price as $1.32 or $1.34, allowing 








Look to Your Profits 





A BOUT eight and one-half years ago THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 

started a campaign to aid retailers in figuring their profits cor- 
rectly. Letters sent out at that time by the editor of the Storekeeping 
Department disclosed the surprising fact that over 75 per cent. of the 
retailers in the jewelry industry figured their profits in a way which 
frequently caused them to lose money. Consequently, this is not a 
mere academic question, simply for discussion among school masters 
and college professors, but is oné of vital interest to a big business 
industry. Many retailers are still figuring their profits incorrectly 
and the very helpful pamphlets prepared recently by H. Victor 
Wright, director of the Jewelers’ Research Bureau, should be read 
with care and diligence. 


W: are reprinting by request an article by William E. Leever which 

was published in THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR March 6, 1912. 
Mr. Leever gives the result of an investigation made by his concern 
at that time and these results agree almost to the figure, with the 
results obtained by the writer as above mentioned. Note how dif- 
ferently the various retailers figured their profits. 


Ee that when you figure your cost of doing business on 
your net sales, you must, in order to be consistent, figure 
your: profits on the net sales, that is, on the selling price, and not 
on the cost price. There is no mystery or deep abstraction about 
this. When you sell an article for $2, wrapped up in that $2 which 
you receive must be the cash which you paid for the article, plus 
your cost of doing business, plus the percentage of profit which you 
wish to make. These three things must come back to you if you are 
going to make money, and the sure way of bringing them back to you 
is by figuring your profits on the selling price and not on cost price. 
The writer tried to make this clear in a number of different 
articles published several years ago and more recently in an article 
entitled “Revise Your Mark Up,” published in the issue of THE 
JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR of March 19, 1919, page 129. A reprint of 
this article will be sent to any jeweler upon request. It shows in a 

few words how to figure accurately on the selling price. 

Robert Francis Nattan. 














Is there any wonder that this man was _ cents. 
not making money? He was on the road 


year or a little better 
than $12 a month. 

He said that if the ad 
had not stated that $1.32 
was not correct he would 
have put that price on 
the article. 

Selling the article at 
$1.32 he would lose al- 
most 1 per cent, instead 
of making 10 per cent. 

His trouble was that 
he figured his profit and 
the amount which he 
wanted to take out for 
the cost of doing busi- 
ness or his percentages 
on the cost price, instead 
of on the selling price. 

Instead of adding 32 
percent of the wholesale 
cost to the wholesale 
cost he should have 
added 32 per cent of the 
selling price to the 
wholesale cost. 

The wholesale cost is 
not something to be 
added to, but a portion 
of the selling price—in 
this instance 68 per cent 
of the selling price. 

If the wholesale cost 
is 68 per cent of the 
selling price then the 
selling price is evidently 
$1.47, instead of $1.34 or 
$1.32. 


lf the cost of doing 
business is figured on the 
selling price—that is, 22 
per cent on the gross 
amount of business done 
during the year, the cost 
of selling the article is 
not 22 cents, but 32% 


If 10 per cent profit is desired on the sell- 





a profit of one cent or less, notwithstanding 
an explanation at the bottom of the ques- 
tion that the answer was not $1.32. 

A retailer in Dallas, Tex., answered like 
this: 

“In answering your question in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post will say that if you had 
not stated that $1.32 was not correct I 


to bankruptcy and going fast. But he has 
slowed up now and will soon be going in 
the right direction. 

Perhaps some of the readers of this pub- 
lication will think that there would be a 
profit in the article at $1.34 and to make 
sure they will understand this Texas mer- 


ing price it is not sufficient to add 10 cents 
to the cost price. Instead, 14.7 cents, nearly 
15 cents, must be added. 

To prove this take 22 per cent of $1.47, 
which is 32.34 cents, and 10 per cent of 
$1.47, which is 14.7 cents. Add these to $1 
and you have $1.47. 
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HE war is over. But there are some 
of us who will never forget. They, 
also, who go down to the sea in 
ships, have long memories. Let us 
keep them company and take a 
“sight” through the Periscope of 
Time. 





Darkness! The kind of darkness 
< that you feel. In the midst of the 
” Stygian gloom, a little ship, one of 
Uncle Sam’s destroyers. On guard! Some- 
where off the coast of France. “Some- 
where” is a good word for a night like this. 


Add to the black murk a cutting wind with 
an icy edge to it, a blare of angry waters, 
and you get a mixture you wouldn’t like to 
prescribe for any man’s comfort. But war 
is only another name for duty. That’s why 
this little destroyer is smashing into the 
thick of it. And doing a good job, too. 


And somewhere aboard that throbbing, 
panting, leaping ship is a clock. “The 





ship’s chronometer,” the navigating officer 
calls it. But to gob and officer alike it is a 
symbol of home. For right there across 
its shining face is a familiar. ‘name— 
Waltham—a name that is as much a token 
of Uncle Sam being on the job night and 
day as the good ship under them. But 
that’s the other part of our story— 


Time, in navigation, is as important as the 
sun and the stars. A reliable chronometer 
can always be seen in the Chart Room, but 
the sun does not always shine in the 
heavens. Small wonder, then, that the chief 
officer of a ship is so finicky over this time- 
piece. He guards it, he watches it, he 
prizes it, above all his possessions. It 
reckons for him the sea-miles when he has 
no other reckoning. It is the one friend 
he can depend upon when the elements 
league their cyclonic powers of wind and 
fog and storm against him. 


Now the history of the chronometer is 
more or less a fanciful record of European 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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A druggist in Alabama said: 

“ff my cost of doing business is 22 per 
cent and I wish to make a sale to bear 10 
per cent profit I should figure it this way: 


Cost of doing business and price of 


article 
Profit of 10 per cent.............. 


oveeeweee eee eee ee ee ee 


NE MONON sss nes svanseniedanes 1.34.02 


“] would, therefore, sell at $1.34 all ar- 
ticles invoiced at $1 for 10 per cent profit. 
Am I correct?” 

He is incorrect. As stated before, in- 
stead of making 10 per cent. profit he would 
make a fraction over 1 per cent. 

A Canton, Ohio, dealer in clothing and 
furnishing goods figured the problem in 
exactly the same way with the same result. 
So did a shoe house at Goshen, Ind. 

A lumber, hardware and furniture dealer 
in a little town in Illinois gave a little 
different solution, getting very near to the 
correct method. He deducted 22 from 100 
leaving 78. This 78 he constructed as being 
78 per cent of the selling price, less his 
profit. 

If $1 is 78 per cent of the selling price 
the latter, of course, would be $1.38, which 
he labeled as the selling price to cover the 
cost of doing business. 

Then he deducted 10 from 100, leaving 
90, and labeled $1.28 as 90 per cent of the 
selling price to cover profit, $1.28 of course 
is 90 per cent of $1.42, which he gave as 
the answer. 

He made the mistake of taking his per- 
centage for the cost of doing business out of 
one sum and his profit out of another. He 


should have taken both percentages at the- 


same time . 

He went on to prove his figures, and un- 
doubtedly did prove them, so far as his 
way of figuring is concerned. But proving 
that a wrong answer is correct by using a 
wrong method is like trying to prove that a 
horse is a horse by pointing out a pig. 

This man’s letter had showed that he has 
a capital stock of $10,000 and that he is 
treasurer of the company. 

But he has the wrong job, for he was 
figuring himself out of five cents on every 
dollar’s worth of goods he bought. He 
isn’t doing it now. 

A druggist out in Iowa figured his $1 
wholesale cost to give him a selling price 
of $1.43. He went about it in the right way 
but figured wrong. First he substracted 32 
(both percentages) from 100, giving 68; 
then he multiplied $1 by 100 and divided by 
68, giving him $1.43. 

His method is very much better than his 
arithmetic. While he goes about it in the 
right way he gets the wrong answer by four 
cents. Multiplying $1 by 100 and dividing 
by 68 should give $1.47—does if the calcu- 
lation is performed correctly. 

Here is part of the reply of one retailer, 
illustrating this fear: 

“I would be interested in any system, not 
too complicated, that would keep absolute 
track of a diversified stock like mine. 

“Regarding your question as to percent- 
age, I first calculate what the article will 





(Continued on page 183.) 
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Director of Jewelers’ Research Bureau Is 
Waking Up Jewelers to Need of 
Correct Profit Figuring 


Uy 




















H. Victor Wright, director of the Jewel- 
ers’ Research Bureau, of the American Na- 
tional Retail Jewelers’ Association, is doing 
an excellent work in his endeavor to assist 
retailers in figuring their profits correctly. 
In his pamphlet issued by the Bureau, 
“Profit Schedules,” he makes very clear the 
advantages of figuring profits on the selling 
price instead of the cost price. These prin- 
ciples enunciated by him are illustrated in 
another pamphlet “Selling Price Schedules” 
(also issued by the Bureau, Los Angeles, 
Cais). 

Copies of these pamphlets should be 
read not only by every jeweler but by 
every jeweler’s clerk, for the correct 
method of figuring profits should be 
made part of the education of every pros- 
pective store keeper. 

Mr. Wright shows how great has been 
the confusion caused by figuring on cost 
price instead of on the selling price. He 
says: 

“Tt has become a custom when referring 
to the cost of doing business to speak of a 
given percentage upon sales, as for example: 
If the net sales of a given year were $75,000, 
and the cost of operation was $25,000, we 
would refer to’ our cost of doing business 
as 33% per cent—that is, 33%4 per cent of 
the Net Sales. 

“In determining what margin of profit to 
place upon our. goods, it has become an 
equal custom to speak in percentages, but 
unfortunately, in the latter instance we 
have almost invariably spoken in percent- 
ages upon the cost of goods to be sold, 
rather than in percentages upon the retail 
or selling prices. 

“For example: If we have purchased a 
bill of goods for $1,000, we say that we will 
add a profit of 50 per cent and obtain $1,500 
for this particular merchandise. 

“This custom has been the cause of end- 
less confusion and frequently much loss 
upon the part of those to whom accounting 
methods and the problems of good merchan- 
dising are unfamiliar. 

“Indeed it has frequently been assumed 
that if the volume of sales was $75,000 and 
the cost of doing business only $25,000 (33% 
per cent), that a mark-up of 50 per cent 
upon, cost would insure a very comfortable 
margin of net profit—and many a jeweler 
has operated upon this assumption to his 
lasting sorrow. 

“Tt is, therefore, in the hope that this 
confusion may be destroyed, and at the 
same time as an inducement to a constant 
knowledge of the cost of doing business, 
that our Bureau is placing at the disposal of 
the trade at large, schedules which indicate 
percentages based upon selling prices, rather 
than upon cost. 

“Among the advantages to be derived 
from the general adoption of this revised 
method of marking goods we would in- 
clude: (1) Dealing with smaller percent- 


ages of profit; (2) The elimination of much 
guesswork in establishing retail prices, 
through a better acquaintance with the cost 
of doing business which this revised method 
would encourage; (3) A quicker realization 
of the net profit involved. 

“Briefly discussing these three advantages, 
we would say in the first place that dealing 
with smaller percentages of profit will often 
serve to disabuse the mind of the retailer 
who questions whether he is justified in 
adding to his laid-down or invoice cost a 
percentage which is really essential to his 
existence, and it will similarly correct the 
mistaken conception in the mind of unini- 
tiated employes—extending often-times to 
the general public—who regard the per- 
centage added to the cost of goods sold as 
unreasonably large, while ignoring the fact 
that the invoice cost of merchandise is only 
one factor in its cost, and that the cost of 
doing business must all be covered in the 
percentage which is added to the invoice 
or laid-down cost. 

“In the second place, we believe that deal- 
ing with a smaller percentage—the percent- 
age upon selling price rather than the per- 
centage upon cost—will greatly encourage 
the determination to constantly know the 
actual cost of doing business—in order that 
it may be adequately covered and a reason- 
able percentage of net profit remain. 

“The third advantage is explained by the 
fact that when the cost of doing business 
is known, which is always expressed in a 
percentage upon sales, for instance, 35 per 
cent, and we are dealing with percentages 
of selling prices rather than percentages 
added to cost, for instance, 45 per cent, then 
the net profit applying to every transaction 
is readily recognized as the difference be- 
tween the two percentages employed—as 
for example, 10 per cent net profit on sales 
in the instance quoted. 


“Probably the incorrect pricing of mer- 
chandise is as responsible as any one factor 
for the surprises and disappointments which 
the end-of-the-year showing so frequently 
occasions, and this incorrect pricing of mer- 
chandise is largely attributable to errors in 
computing profit percentages. 

“Many a retailer has been misled by the 
statement, which is in itself entirely correct, 
that goods purchased at $10 per dozen which 
will sell for $15 per dozen, will yield a profit 
of 50 per cent, and has assumed that since 
his cost of doing business is probably 
around 33% per cent, there is a very sub- 
stantial margin of net profit involved. 

“The fact that the 50 per cent profit re- 
ferred to is a percentage upon cost, and the 
33% per cent referred to_is a percentage of 
sales, is lost sight of—the fact being that 
50 per cent upon cost would yield $5 per 
dozen, whereas 33% per cent of $15 is also 
$5, so that even assuming that the retailer 
knows his cost of doing business to be 33% 
per cent, and no items of expense such as 
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eANNOUNCEMENT 


Our regular customers are earnestly 
advised to place their 1921 box and 
case orders quickly. 


Regular business for 1921 is now 
being solicited. Our salesmen will be 
glad to explain the terms of protection 
under which orders may be entered. 
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depreciation, rent of store that is owned, 

salary for self and family, etc. have been 

overlooked, the sale of this merchandise has 
been without profit. - 

“The schedule which we are submitting 
for the convenience of the trade should 
serve to correct these misunderstanding and 
if generally adopted will, we believe, result 
in a more intelligently conducted and con- 
sequently a more profitable business. 

“To illustrate the use of these schedules, 
let us assume that the cost of the article 
in question 1s $6.60 and that the cost of do- 
ing business is 30 per cent, which, with 5 
per cent Excise’ tax to be added, gives a 
total of 35 per cent, and that a 10 per cent 
net profit on sales is desired, then it will 
be necessary to provide for a total mark-up 
of approximately 45 per cent of the selling 
price. (See column headed 44% per cent, 
which is equivalent to 80 per cent added 
to cost.*) 

“By reference to the schedule, it will be 
readily seen that a 45 per cent applied to 
a $6.60 cost is $12. In other words, 45 per 
cent of $12 is $5.40, which, added to a $6.60 
invoice cost, gives a selling price of $12. 
Of this $5.40, $3.60 represents the cost of 
doing business (30 per cent of $12), 60c. 
will take care of the 5 per cent Excise tax, 
and the remaining $1.20 represents the 10 
per cent net profit on sales which you desire. 

“The same principle can be applied to the 
use of these schedules whatever the laid- 
down or invoice cost may be—find the 
amount in question in the column headed 
‘Cost,’ determine (1) the cost of doing 
business (including Excise tax); (2) the 
amount of net profit on sales to be derived 
—add these together and in a column 
headed with this percentage find the selling 
price. 

“This selling price will take care of the 
cost of doing business and give you the net 
profit on sales which you are seeking, and 
while the percentage which produces this 
selling price might—if based upon cost— 
seem large, when based upon sale price it 
will appear more conservative, and what is 
of infinitely greater importance, will be 
readily seen to be essential if the cost of 
doing business is to be covered and a reason- 
able percentage of net profit remain. 

“Tf we are marking silverware at 60 per 
cent upon cost, then this will be found to 
be equivalent to 37% per cent of selling 
price, and those of us whose cost of doing 
business is 30 per cent and over (exclusive 
of a 5 per cent Excise tax), and who realize 
how large a percentage of engraving, de- 
livery and other incidental expense applies 
to this department, will quickly realize the 
need of greater profits in order to afford 
adequate compensation in the handling of 
silverware. 

“Or if we are marking silverware at 70 
per cent upon cost, then this will be equiv- 
alent to 41 per cent profit on selling price 
—which is surely not unreasonable if the 
cost of doing business is over 30 per cent. 

“We feel that we cannot lay too great 
emphasis upon the desirability of using the 





, 


*Refers to pamphlet, “Selling Price Schedules.’ 
Obtainable from Jewelers’ Research Bureau, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Reprinted in THe JEWELERS’ Cir- 
cuLar, Aug. 4. 
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selling price rather than the cost as a basis 
for the figuring of profit percentages. 

In this connection, the following table 
may be found useful, viz.: 


5 % added to cost is 4%% on selling price 

7%2% added to cost is 7 % on selling price 
10 % added to cost is 9 % on selling price 
12%% added to cost is 11%% on selling price 
15 % added to cost is 13 % on selling price 
16%4% added to cost is 141%4% on selling price 
174%4% added to cost is 15 % on selling price 
20 % added to cost is 16%% on selling price 
25 % added to cost is 20 % on selling price 
30 % added to cost is 23 % on selling price 
331%4% added to cost is 25 % on selling price 
35 % added to cost is 26 % on selling price 
3714% added to cost is 27%4% on selling price 
40 % added to cost is 281%4% on selling price 
45 % added to cost is 31 % on selling price 
50 % added to cost is 331%4% on selling price 
55 % added to cost is 35%% on selling price 
60 % added to cost is 37%4% on selling price 
65 % added to cost is 391%4% on selling price 
662%4% added to cost is 40 % on selling price 
70 % added to cost is 41 % on selling price 
75 % added to cost is 42%% on selling price 
80 % added to cost is 444%4% on selling price 
85 % added to cost is 46 % on selling price 
90 % added to cost is 47%4% on selling price 
100 % added to cost is 50 % on selling price 

“To those who are interested in the rela- 
tion which percentages of selling price bear 
to percentages on cost, the following sched- 
ule may also be found helpful, as the equiv- 
alents are exceedingly easy to grasp: 
14 of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
1% of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
Y% of selling price is equivalent to %4 of the cost 
¥Y% of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
1/, of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
% of selling price is equivalent to 1/7 of the cost 
19 of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
1/19 of selling price is equivalent to 1/) of the cost 
2% of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
2/2 of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
2/, of selling price is equivalent to ?/;o0f the cost 
% of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 
4/, of selling price is equivalent to % of the cost 


Why Many Retailers Lose Money 








(Continued from page 181.) 








bring retail, then subtract 32 per cent. If 
the cost is more than this I cannot afford 
to handle sale. The selling price in your 
example would be $1.47.” 

Undoubtedly he is a live retailer, and his 
letter is very businesslike. 

Here is another letter from H. Bradley, 
manager of the McAlister Co., of Oregon, 
Ill. 

“We always figure our profit on the sell- 
ing price, which is the only proper method, 
as follows: 

“From 100 deduct the percentage of 
profit desired and divide the remaincer into 
the wholesale cost of the goods. 

“The quotient will be the selling price. 

“In this case we desire to make a profit 
of 10 per cent over the cost of doing busi- 
ness of 22 per cent. 

“We take 32 per cent from 100, leaving 
68. Divide this into 100 and we get $1.47, 
the selling price, which will show you the 
desired percent of profit.” 

Here is a letter from A. D. Hogan, Glen 
Village, N. Y., which shows appreciation : 

“Your question entitled ‘What Is the 
Selling Price?’ attracted my attention. 

“I picked up my pencil to work it out, 
but it did not come. Then I took a sheet 
of paper and went at it with the result 
given below. It was a revelation to me. 

“The figures applied to every day sellers 
in my own stock proved that many articles 
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were only returning a bank interest profit. 
It was a surprise to me.” 

Then he goes on to figure it out for us in 
the following very sensible way: 

“Let the selling price equal 100 per cent 
deduct for cost of doing business 22 per 
cent, deduct for profit 10 per cent. The 
cost is 68 per cent of selling price. Then 
68 is $1, 1 per cent is 0147, and 100 per 
cent is 100 times .0147 or $1.47. 

“I wish to thank you for bringing the 
matter of profit to my attention in such a 
forcible manner.” 

The cost price of an article is not a thing 
to be added to. It is a per cent of the sell- 
ing price. 





Early Merchandising in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


(Continued from page 191.) 











on what was known as a rag paper, as it 
was before the days of woodpulp. As close 
as memory will serve, the paper was print- 
ed in the 50’s. The advertisements con- 
sisted of reading notices, occupying less 
than an inch, column wide. The largest 
concerns in Louisville at that time used 
half inch and inch ads. The newspapers 
apparently didn’t make an effort to get big 
ads, and on the small job presses, then in 
vogue, didn’t have facilities for handling 
big display ads. It is remembered that in 
several of these notices retailers stated 
that they had just received a shipment of 
special goods on the steamer Courier, a 
famous old boat. Ads were mixed indis- 
criminately, and the advertising section 
greatly resembled the modern want ads 
section. No addresses were given, 





In for “Fragrancy” 

Tired Tim sat in his cell, listless and 
despondent. 

“I tell yer I ain’t done nuffing, guv’nor!” 
he declared to the prison chaplain.. “I 
ain’t ’urt a fly!” 

“Come, come!” remonstrated the chap- 
lain. “People don’t get imprisoned for 


nothing, you know. What was the charge. 


against you?” 

“IT couldn’t make out, guv-nor—blass my 
buttons if I could!” responded Tired Tim. 
“S’far as I could learn, they put me in 
here for fragrancy!” 





Connections 





Two elderly maiden ladies with whom 
“birth” counted for everything, chanced to 
meet a friend of the poet Swinburne. 

“Who is this Mr. Swinburne, of whom 
we hear so much?” one of the ladies 
asked. “We know, of course, that he is a 
poet, but who are his people?” 

“Oh,” was the reply, “he’s the son of 
Admiral Charles Swinburne, who came of 
an old Northumberland family, and of 
Lady Jane Ashburnham of Battle Place, 
Sussex.” 

“Ts that really so!’ exclaimed the lady, 
vastly impressed. “I had no idea he was 
so highly connected.” Then, turning to 
her sister: “Do remind me, directly we get 
back, to order some of his books:” 
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/) ® Big Market—No Competition 
| ¢ Quick Tin Over -Generous Profit 


Here is a rare chance to make “big money.” The first dealer 
in each town who pushes the Thermo-Vane will have things 
his own way. It is something most everybody wants and 
there will be no competition, for there is nothing else like it. 
Thousands of people have been waiting for a Thermometer 
that would not disfigure the appearance of the home or 
office, like old-fashioned thermometers. And here is the first 
real new design since thermometers were invented in 1612. 

It is a beauty to look at—an adornment to any library, 
boudoir or office. 


OUTDOOR TYPE. The Thermometer Beautifal” 


Minimum Temperature 


indicates the temperature by means of a flag that travels around the raised dial, which 
is graduated as plainly as the face of a watch. It is so sensitive to temperature changes 
that it will respond instantly even to the breath. Is 

guaranteed accurate. Has no glass tube to break. 

The Thermo-Vane is furnished in old brass, colonial brass, een 
old ivory, and many exquisite bronze finishes. , 


Will Be Advertised Nationally 


We have contracted for a national advertising 
campaign to help dealers sell the Thermo-Vane. 2 
More than fifteen million people will be reached by ¥ 70 80% 
our strong -advertisements in big national magazines. ADITOOTES 

This advertising is bound to create a big demand : 
for the Thermo-Vane. 

Some dealer in your section is going to reap the 
exceptional profits certain from the sale of this 
non-competitive thermometer. Will you be that dealer? 

Write today for our special proposition. Don’t delay. 
It’s the “early bird” that gets the bulk of the business. 


“The Flag Points to the Temperature”’ 


Schaeffer &Budenherg 


MFG, 








































Manufacturers of S & B and f 
Columbia Gauges, Recording | 
Thermometers, Counters, etc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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are always considered, both for men and 
women. The little advertisements. illus- 
trated occupied a uniform space of four 
inches, single column. 


Live Advertising in Milwaukee 
Milwaukee. jewelers are strong for con- 











Be mae 


Boosting Local Trade and the Home Town 


- actemagglsete among the home town 
retailers exists today to a greater ex- 
tent that it did at any other time. Re- 
tailers have begun to realize the economic 
value of working together for civic and 
commercial advancement. 

Merchants in Ilion, N. Y., with these 
ideas in mind, at the end of July celebrated 
a “merchant’s clearance sale week.” All 
the home town folks were regaled by music 
and dancing; show windows were attract- 
ively decorated and at one time about 
3,500 people gathered on Otsego St. for 
a dancing fest. The merchants by their 
enterprise made the home town realize that 
they were very much alive. Every sleepy 
resident of Ilion was awakened to the fact 
that the home town merchant was more 
than a mere storekeeper who raised shades 
in the morning and pulled them down at 
night. In the evening a large auto truck 
containing a piano and a quartet rolled 
around the streets putting pep and ginger 
into the crowd. The result of all this is 
that Ilion is on the commercial map in big 
type. 

The crowds saw the displays and bought 
the merchandise. Much old stock was 


cleaned out, the channels of business in 
Ilion were unclogged and the stream of 
selling flows on, unhampered by moss- 
grown dead stock. 

The lines represented in this mercantile 
renaissance included grocers, butchers, dry 
goods people, ready-to-wear stores, milli- 
ners, haberdashers, clothiers, jewelers, 
cigar makers, sporting goods houses, bank- 
ers, hardware men, electricians, druggists, 
music dealers, confectioners, florists, furni- 


ture men, bakers, publishers, every dealer, - 


in fact, with dynamic energy and a love for 
home town boosting. 


An All-Year-Round Jewelry Advertiser 


The jewelers included Rudd & Rix, 
Myron DuBois and Stone & Luke. We are 
sorry we cannot show some advertise- 
ments used on the occasion, most of which 
were of a general nature. However, it 
will be interesting to’see the type of adver- 
tising ordinarily used by Rudd & Rix, who 
advertise practically all year round. Their 
advertising is always timely. They select 
merchandise that sells. They study the 
trend of fashion and they key their ad- 
vertising up to the month of the year in 
which they advertise. Fashions and styles 





Summer Styles in 
Bracelet Watches 


ASHION decreeing that 

sleeves stop at the el- 

bow, one’s _ bracelet 
watch becomes even more of 
an adornment than usual— 
and its style more important 
than ever. 

Exquisite little timepieces 
fashioned of white, green and 
yellow gold—dainty, chic, be- 
witching—all the heart de- 
sires in beauty, style and use- 
fulness—are shown in Brace- 
let- Watches at Rudd & Rix’s. 


Watches $20.00 to $50 
Rudd & Rix, Inc. 


Jewelers and Optometrists 
Since 1862 at 


Main & Otsego-Ilion 




















No. 1 


tinuous and collective advertising. Mr. Up- 
meyer, of Bunde & Upmeyer, in a recent 
communication, says: 

“We intend to advertise every day in 
every paper published in Milwaukee, using 











Having good time 
at your sports| 


AMPING, fishing, golf- 
3 ing, driving—no matter 

how you take your sum- 
mer fun, you want a depend- 
able watch with you. But the 
chances of injury and loss are 
too great to risk the fine 
watch you carry daily. 

At Rudd & Rix’s you can 
buy a good looking timekeep- 
ing watch that is built to 
stand up under rough usage. 
It is just what you want for 
use in the open. Come in and 
look them over. 


Strap Watches $12.00 to $25.00 
Pocket Watches $3.00 to $83.25 


Rudd & Rix, inc. 


Jewelers and Optometrists 
Since 1862 at 


Main & Otsego-llion 











Belt Buckles 
For Men 


HE man who knows how 
T to dress, and cares how 

he looks, will be un- 
commonly interested in the 
distinctive Belt Buckles and 
fine leather belts Rudd & 
Rix is showing. The quality 


‘of material, workmanship 
and finish is the kind that 
satisfies men used to the 
best. 


Silver and gold, sliding clasp, tongueless 
buckles, requiring no holes in the belt, 
in a variety of designs, with place for 
engraving initials. 


$3.75 to $6.50 


Rudd & Rix, Inc. 


Jewelers and Optometrists 
Since 1862 at 


Main & Otsego-llion 














Emblem J ewelry ) 


OUR lodge emblem on 

pin, charm or ring, is a 

sign of good fellowship: 
It raises you in the opinion 
of all members of fraternal 
organizations, whether they 
are “brothers” or not. Wear- 
ing your lodge emblem helps 
you and the lodge. 


Rudd & Rix shows the 
newest ideas in emblem jew- 
elry in the quality a man is 
proud to own. 


Larel Buttons $1.00 to $3.00 
Watch Chains........ $3.50 


Rudd & Rix, Inc. 


Jewelers and Optometrists 
Since 1862 at 


Main & Otsego-llion 
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—9Q Months to Pay 


The first payment brings you the sign—you have the 9 months to 
make the final payments. Pays for itself many times over. 


Make Your Store the Center of Attraction 


People gather where there is plenty of light. That is why a Federal 
Electric advertising display attracts new and old customers to your 
store. They make your store a meeting place and stop to chat beneath 
the light of your electric sign. By having attractive windows, they will 
be induced to come in—and you make the sale. 


This Handsome Federal Electric sign is made of porcelain enameled 
steel, finished in blue and white. It will not rust, rot, or fade—never 
needs refinishing—and will last indefinitely. It is distinctly visible both 
day and night from a distance in each direction. Costs but a few cents a 
day for electricity—no other expense. An occasional washing keeps it 
sparkling like new. 





An electric display in front of your store at night will bring more 
business in the daytime. 


Send the coupon today for full information—no obligation. 


We have just movee into our new mcedel daylight factory which gives us 
nearly 100,000 square feet of additional floor space. 


Tear Off and Mail Coupon Now 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Representing Federal Sign System (Electric), 8700 South State Street, Chicago, Il. 





Please send me full information on Porcelain-enameled Steel Sign for my business. Explain your 9-months-to-pay Plan. 
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the cut as per enclosed sample, This is the 
collective advertising that will be done, 
unless we decide to change our policy later 
on, Our advertising will be confined to 


the daily papers only. 
“Aji the jewelers are requested to use the 
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SHOUT IT ALOUD—‘“GIFTS THAT LAST!” 


national slogan in connection with their 
advertisements.” 

The home town is not forgotten, for on 
every letter sent out we find this boost for 
the now arid burg of Anheuser Busch— 
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NOTE SLOGAN USED IN UPPER PART OF THE 
BORDER OF THIS AD 
“Milwaukee has the largest municipally 
owned museum on the American conti- 
nent.” 
Other Timely Advertising 

There is a lot of information in the 
advertisement, “The Safety of Jewels” 


used by Feagans & Co., about mid-July. 
There is an economic thought, popularly 
expressed in the copy, namely, the easy 
international exchangeability of jewels. 
“Famous for diamonds,” is a slogan used 
very advantageously for many years by the 
firm. The advertisement occupied a space 
of 934 inches, triple column. 

Two separate booklets mailed with 
statements and sent to local and out-of- 
town customers by the Oskamp Jewelry 
Co., Cincinnati, O., featured oriental pearl 
necklaces and diamonds. The diamond 
booklet is educative and especially well 
adapted to inspire confidence. 

Part of the text read as follows: 


Diamonds 


The object of this little booklet is to acquaint 
you with the history of this concern from a mer- 
chandising standpoint, and their business policy. 
The founder of: this business 77 years ago deter- 
mined to give his customers the best merchandise 
obtainable, and was always striving for quality 
when buying from importers. His motto read as 
follows: 

“A satisfied customer is my best asset.” : 

The upkeep of cheap jewelry is far greater in 
proportion than that of a cheap automobile. There- 
fore consider quality when making purchases in 
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this line. The policy established 77 years ago in 
regard to a satisfied customer is still adhered to 
and always will be as long as the Oskamp Jewelry 
Co. is in business. 

We will now talk about diamonds: What does 
the average layman know about diamonds? Noth- 
ing, ahsolutely nothing! No one realizes this bet- 
ter than the jeweler, especially one whose repu- 
tation is none too good. A man must have con- 
fidence in a firm when he buys a diamond, for he 
is absolutely at its mercy. Therefore, as dia- 
monds run into money rather rapidly, much 
thought and careful consideration are to be used 
before making the purchase, both as to price of 
stone and quality desired, for there are all quali- 
ties of diamonds just as well as there are all 
qualities in other lines of merchandise. 

Then comes the question: Where shall I buy 
this diamond? What firm do I know that is well 
established and is known throughout the country? 
After you have once selected the house of repu- 
tation, then it becomes an easy matter for you to 


make your purchase. 


A great many people think that diamonds are 
sold by the carat altogether; this is not the case; 
the quality, the cutting and the color are the 
points that make the price per carat. A diamond 
may cost $90 per carat, and it may cost $1,000 
per carat, depending absolutely on the quality, cut- 
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Announcing Many 
New Arrivals in 


Summer Jewelry 


<Q 


For Women we present Brooches, Bar Pins, 
Rings, ete.; for men we are showing Scarf Pins, Cuff 
Limks and other articles of a practical nature. 


The gems used, Diamortds, Pearls, Sapphires, 
Rubies, are of the highest grade only; the de- 
signs are exclusive, diitinetive and very moder- 

alely pricad. 





Outing Watch Special 
cal $22 Faues $ 1 5 


Sturdy. serviceable models. every one of them, 
and dependable timekeepers. 


The ERNSTING Co. 


The HALLMARK Jeweler 
915 Fifth St 























INVITING 


ting, color and brilliancy. It is very rarely that 
one finds two diamonds that are alike in every 
respect. Most people do not know this. Did it 
ever occur to you in getting into a street car that 
as you gaze at the different faces of the passen- 
gers, no two are alike? - The same is the case in 
the diamond business, no two are exactly alike. 
This being the case, it becomes very difficult to 
match stones to be used in a two-stone ring, for 
they are set close together and must look alike in 
every respect. They may look alike and still not 
be alike. In the case of a pair of diamond ear- 
rings one is worn so far from the other that the 
size could not be detected so readily, but if the 
two stones were not the same shape or color, 
the earrings, instead of becoming the wearer 
— rather detract from her and look out of 
place. ; 

Diamonds to-day are sold by the hundredths, not 
by the carat. For instance, a stone weighing %4 
carat is marked 50/100, or one weighing 3% carat 
is marked 75/100, and so on. Remember, the 
quality, cutting and color of a stone have more to 
to do with its price than the weight. Generally 
when a customer walks into an ordinary jewelry 
store and asks to see a diamond the salesman 
shows a stone, calls it beautiful, and expects the 
prospective purchaser to throw down his money 
on the counter, take the diamond and walk out 
of the store. This salesman should not be selling 
diamonds, but peanuts at five cents a package. In 
our establishment we employ certain salesmen well 
versed in the subject of diamonds, men who can 
give you the history of a diamond from the time 
it is mined in South Africa, cut in Holland, and 
sold in America, until it is delivered to the con- 
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sumer. Did you ever stop to think of this? 
Should not these salesmen be able to help you 
select a good diamond more readily than the ordi- 
nary salesman, whose main talking point is “Look 
at its beauty?” Every diamond in our stock is 
marked as to its exact weight, shape and cutting, 
therefore when buying a diamond from us you 
have the advantage of knowing all about it, which 
should give much Satisfaction to you in years to 
come, 

Some diamonds are an investment, but this does 
not hold sood with all diamonds. For instance, 
should you pay $150 for a one-carat stone, yellow 


The Safety of Jewels 
When the Czar of Russia was dethroned 

Jel during the last months of the war, he. sent 
the valuable crown jewels of Russia to the 
i 4 trusted servant. 








THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF JEWELS 
EMPHASIZED HERE 


in color, poorly cut and full of carbon spots, do 
not think for a moment that you can realize that 
sum on that particular stone at any time that you 
wish, for that is not the case, although some jewel- 
ers have been misleading the public in this respect 
for a good many years, 

Now, for instance, one buys a diamond as an 
investment: A one-carat, absolutely perfect, blue 
white stone, costs you say $800. You wear this 
stone five years, and then sell it. You will cer- 
tainly receive what you paid for it and possibly a 
little more. Now remember you have had the 
use of the stone for five years, and have received 
what you paid for it or a little more. Name any 
other line of merchandise which you can use for 
five years and then receive as much or possibly 
a little more than was originally paid for the arti- 
cle in the first place. As diamonds have been ad- 
vancing in price steadily for the last 15 years, it 
is almost certain that ~ will continue to do so 
for years to come. A high-grade, well selected 
stone never decreases in value, but beware of off- 
colored, cheaply cut stones, both as to their beauty 
and as an article of adornment, as well as an in- 
vestment. 

Your patronage will benefit by our experience 
and time honored reputation of 77 years. 





To Win Success 


OW HAT you think and how you think 
it, what you do and how you do it, 

what you say and how you say it, will have 

much to do with your success.”—Ex. 








It Made a Difference 


The photographer’s clerk was very pre- 
occupied in showing some samples of work 
to prospective sitters when Patrick Maloney 
stalked into the studio and intimated that 
he would like to know what the pictures 
were worth. 

“Like that, two dollars a dozen,” said the 
girl, handing him one. 

Pat gazed long and earnestly at the 
photograph of a very small baby sitting in 
a wash basin. 

“Shure, now,” Pat shyly asked, “phwat 


would it cost wid me clothes on?” 
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One of the most reliable and popular 
houses on Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 
the leading jeweler of Rutherford, N. J., 
testify: ‘Since carrying your Shefheld Glass 
Holder (for 6 glasses) our sales on glasses 
and spoons have increased nearly 500%.” 
Similar reports arriving daily 

The most compact and most salable re- 
freshment set on the market. Holder price 


$84.00 per doz., less Jewelers’ Circular 


discount. 
Charles H. Middleton Co., Inc. 
124 Maiden Lane N. Y. City, N. Y. 
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Hall Clocks 


We offer for early delivery an 
unusually large assortment 


Tubular Chiming 
Hall Clocks 


fitted with Westminster Chimes 
on five tubes 
or 
Westminster and Canterbury 
Chimes on seven tubes 








or 
Westminster and Whittington 
Chimes on nine tubes 


in Period design cases in. both 
Bungalow and full size 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Awarded Grand Prize at Pan-Pac. Int. 
No. 204 Exposition, 1916 


The Herschede Hall Clock Co. 


McMillan and Essex Place 
CINCINNATI, O., U. S. A. 


New York Salesroom: 586 5th Ave. 
Pacific Coast Rep., A. I. Hall & Son, 150 Post St., San Francisco, Cal, © 
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GUARANTEED FOR PERFECT SERVICE  LEAKABLE 


Serer oe tes ome 


School Time’s the Time 
To Display 


The biggest $1.75 Fountain Pen retailer on the 
market today 


SALBRO ritix: FOUNTAIN PEN 


“A Fountain of Service” 
















And it sells so easily on our three-colored sales- 
attracting window display. 






Free with every dozen. 
Order from your jobber at once. 


SALZ BROS, Maziscturers i vey oot Ste 




















A Most 


Seasonable 
Novelty 


in 





Sheffield - Plate 


This is only one of a very complete line 
of specially designed novelties. Made 
expressly for up-to-date jewelers. 


Our prices are attractive. Special terms 
to jobbers. 


Sample line sent upon request. Write 
for further particulars. 


CHARLES SADEK 


55 Mercer St. New York, N. Y. 





Silver Plated Ware That Wears 
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This formula is commonly spoken of as the 
3 by 4 rule, and once the idea is understood, 
it is a very simple rule to remember. It is 
well for the watchmaker to keep this par- 
ticular rule in mind, as the minute wheel 
bnd pinion are more often lost than any 
member of the dial train, and it is a great 
advantage to be able to quickly figure the 
required numbers, especially if they be for 
discontinued or foreign movements. 


Question—II ‘hen we replace missing 
wheels or pinions, how may we determine 
if the depthing is correct? 

Answer—It is highly important that cor- 

rect depthing is obtained if we expect a de- 
pendable rate from any movement. This 
applies not only when replacing missing 
wheels or pinions, but all movements should 
be thoroughly examined to determine if 
the depthing is correct, as it is a fact that 
many cases of stoppage or poor motion are 
directly attributable to incorrect depthing. 
To examine the depthing, the proper way 
to locate the trouble is to carefully lift out 
the balance and pallets. Then, beginning at 
the escape wheel, try each wheel until it is 
determined just where the power ceases. 
In some cases, the defective depthing is not 
serious enough to stop the movement, but 
is apparent by the variation in the motion 
of the balance. Such cases are the most 
difficult to locate and often require con- 
siderable time to locate the trouble. It is 
a good idea to determine first, whether each 
wheel individually is free in its bearings, 
and they should all be tried separately to 
ascertain if this is the case. If they are 
all found to be free, then we may assume 
that the difficulty is actually in the depthing. 
Another good plan is to try two wheels 
together with the plates secured in position. 
Then the two wheels may be caused to spin 
and as they have no contact with any other 
wheels, any defect in the depthing will be 
quickly apparent by an uneven motion of 
the two wheels and often by actual stoppage 
at the seat of the trouble. Having actually 
located the trouble, our next step will be 
to examine the teeth and leaves at the 
exact point of stoppage. If the leaves of 
the pinion appear to be in good condition, 
then we may safely assume that the trouble 
lies in the wheel. In this case, there are 
three ways in which we may correct the 
trouble; if the movement is of standard 
make, we may order a new wheel; we may 
use a rounding-up tool and recut the teeth 
a slight amount to true the wheel, or we 
may make a complete new wheel of correct 
proportions. 


Question—What knowledge do we re- 
quire in order to make a new wheel or pin- 
ion of correct proportions? 

ANSWER—To do good wheel and pinion 
cutting, we should understand the principles 
applying to all gearing, whether it be in- 
tended for watch trains or for other pur- 
poses. A very important rule is this; the 
pitch diameters of the various members, and 
the respective numbers of teeth should be 
in exact proportion. In a watch, these 
members are usually termed wheels and 
pinions and the gearing or meshing of a 
wheel into a pinion is termed the depthing. 
Gearing or depthing in machines of any 
class whatever, is based upon the principle 
of two circular bodies revolving with their 
peripheries in contact. If we desire that a 
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pinion shall revolve 8 times for 1 revolution 
of the wheel, the diameter of the wheel at 
the pitch circle must be 8 times that of 
the pinion. This rules comes under ratio 
and proportion and must be strictly fol- 
lowed in all wheel and pinion calculations. 

We should also know the technical names 
and understand the meaning of the various 
functions applying to gearing (and in watch 
movements) to depthing. Following are 
are the principal terms: 


Pitch circle—Line of contact of two 
cylinders which would have the same speed 
ratio as the gears. 

Pitch diameter—Diameter at the pitch 
circle. 

Outside diameter—Total diameter over 
the teeth or leaves. 

Circular pitch—Distance from center to 
center of teeth or leaves measured on the 
pitch circle. 

Diametral pitch—Number of teeth or 
leaves divided by the pitch diameter or the 
teeth or leaves to each inch of pitch dia- 
meter. 

Face—Working surface of tooth or leaf 
outside of pitch circle. 

Flank—Working surface of tooth or leaf 
below pitch circle. 

Addendum—Length from pitch circle to 
outside circle. 

Dedendum—Length from pitch circle to 
base of tooth. 

Distance of centers—The distance mea- 
sured on a straight line from center to 
center, between the wheel and pinion. 

Line of centers—A line drawn from 
center to center of any wheel and pinion, 
at which the two acting points should meet. 

Driver—Usually the wheel or pinion that 
forces the other along. 

Driven—Usually the wheel or pinion that 
is being forced or driven. 

To those unfamiliar with gearing in gen- 
eral, it should be understood that the pitch 
circle of the driver, together with the curve 
of the addendum outside the pitch circle, 
does the work of forcing the driven along, 
and should be of such form that it will 
work freely and smoothly, with a con- 
tinuous pressure until another tooth comes 
into action on the line of centers. Inci- 
dentally, the curve of the driven is “more 
ornamental than useful,” and as far as 
the action is concerned, it might just as 
well be cut off slightly outside the pitch 
circle, and rounded over a trifle to pre- 
vent butting. The pitch circle of the tooth 
on driver, should not come into action with 
the driven until the line of centers is 
reached. The thickness of the teeth in the 
drivers should be such as to give them per- 
fect freedom when between the leaves of 
the driven and pointing to center, yet not 
so much as to give any lost motion. It 
may also be said of the driven that the 
leaves must not be so thick as to cause 
any binding in the space between the teeth 
of the driver when pointing to its center. 
In fact there should be very little shake in 
either. Care should also be observed that 
the curve outside the pitch circle of the 
driver is not so long that the point of the 
tooth shall strike the pinion at the root 
or bottom of the leaves. 


Question—What are the names of the 
principal shapes of gear teeth used in var- 
ious classes of machinery? 
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ANSWER—The principal shapes of gear 
teeth in common use are: The Involute, 
the Involute Standard, the Involute Stub- 
bed and the Cycloidal or Epicycloidal. 

QursTIon—How are the shapes of the 
various gear teeth determined? 

ANSWER—The Involute is a curved tooth 
generated by unwinding a tape from a 
cylinder. A rack tooth to mesh with the 
Involute has straight sides. The Involute 
Standard gear tooth has a 14% degree 
pressure angle, which means that the teeth 
of an Involute Standard rack have Straight 
sides 14% degrees from the vertical. The 
Involute Stubbed has a tooth shorter than 
the Involute Standard and usually with a 
20 degree pressure angle. The Cycloidal or 
Epicycloidal is a curved tooth generated by 
the point of a circle rolling away from the 
gear wheel or rack. 


Question—Which of the above shapes of 
gear teeth are most suitable for watch 
movements? 

ANSWER—Meftion of the above shapes of 
gear teeth has been made, simply to give 
the student a slight understanding of the 
various shapes of gear teeth in common 
use, but for the purposes of watchmaking, 
we need only consider the Epicycloidal 
tooth curve. It is considered to be the 
most perfect working curve for the teeth 
of drivers, and there is no doubt that in 
all cases where there is plenty of room for 
operation, it is all that is claimed for it, 
but the difficulty in using it for such small 
gearing as watch wheels are, that the curve 
of the tooth on the driver is so long from 
the pitch circle to the point, that in such 
small pinions it is almost impossible to 
make the depth of the cut from the pitch 
circle to the root of the tooth; sufficiently 
deep to give the necessary clearance without 
cutting into the staff of the pinion, or 
making the staff so small as to be extremely 
weak. The nearer we can approach this 
curve, however, and avoid the difficulties 
mentioned, the more perfect will our watch 
train be. It is quite unnecessary to follow 
this curve for the pinion, as any curve 
that pleases the eye will answer the re- 
quirements, but great care must be ob- 
served to keep the pitch circle at its correct 
diameter, or the proper depthing may not 


be obtained. 
(To be continued) 





To Make an Oval Linked Chain 





REPARE a mandrel of the size desired. 

The mandrel should be slightly egg 
shaped as the saw Kerf will take out a 
little of the stock. Wind the mandrel first 
with paper and wind the wire over the 
paper. When wound, heat the mandrel and 
wire sufficiently to burn out the paper. Tap 
the wound wire with a hammer or mallet 
and the wire can be removed. 

If the wire is wound without the paper 
it is impossible to slip the wire off. In 
soldering the links after they are sawed, 
solder one-half the links separately. The 
links should be sawed at the large end of 
the “egg.” ). H. Beers. 








All the prohibition laws in the universe 
cannot keep us from the bier finally— 
Character. 
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Satisfying ! 
W.B. & CIE 


WATCH GLASSES 
None Better! 





FOUR FUNDAMENTALS: 
GAUGE FLEXIBILITY, QUALITY AND FORM 
TELL THE STORY 


BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTES 


W. B. & CIEIS THE WATCH GLASS THAT 
NEVER DISAPPOINTS 


MADE IN LORRAINE, FRANCE, SINCE 1721 
CARRIED BY ALL LEADING JOBBERS 


ALBERT BERGER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
NEW YORK 
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F solving the Skilled Workman Problem 





Address delivered by A. G. Mansur, Aug. 27, before the annual convention of the American 
National Retail Jewelers’ Association, in Louisville, 


Ky. 














KILLED workmen and service are, I 
S believe, the most important branches of 
the jewelry business. The service —— 
our customers, in repairing watches, clocks 
and jewelry, is the very foundation = 
which rests the whole superstructure. In 
the past, too little attention has been — 
to this vital subject, and we must loo 
well to the future if we want and expect 
our business to maintain its high standard, 
and to keep abreast of these times of prog- 
ress and intensive merchandising. 

I am sure you all know about the nag? 
age of skilled workmen, but I wonder i 
you realize, that at the present rate of de- 
pletioti, it will be but a few years before 
there will be comparatively few, and when 
that time comes, the repairing of watches, 
clocks and jewelry will have to be done in 
the factories. When this condition pre- 
vails we can look for a large percentage 
of our business drifting to the department 
and other stores. If it takes from six 
weeks to three months to get returns from 
the factories, as it does at the present time, 
and other kinds of business can then give 
as good service as we, then we cannot we 
pect to hold the trade and confidence 0 
the public, in the future, as we have in 
the past, so I say look well to the future. 

The May Ist issue of the Scientific Amer- 
ican* devotes almost three pages to an ar- 
ticle on “The Ingenuity of the Watch- 
maker,” and puts up a strong argument, 
giving good reasons, why our repairing and 
manufacturing should rank as a profession 

rather than a trade. The writer says this : 
“Strange as it may seem, we do not in this 
country, emphasize horological education, as 
is done in England, Switzerland and 
France. As much attention is devoted to 
Horology, abroad, as to Law and Medi- 
cine in this country, and sometimes more. 
I wish everyone present could read the ar- 
ticle. It would be well worth your while. 
For the past fifty years Switzerland, in 
twelve of her cities, has maintained Horo- 
logical Institutes, where a four years’ course 
is required. The student has to make a 
complicated, accurate running, watch,—this 
means that he must make the plates, wheels, 
pinions, main and hair springs, escape- 
ment, and in fact every part of the move- 
ment, before he is awarded a diploma. This 
is the reason why Switzerland is making 
more fine watches at the present time than 
all the rest of the world. and why there 
are plenty of expert watch repairers there. 
There are a great many fine watches, 
made in our country, but there is not one 
single institute turning out expert finished 
workmen, and there are only three watch 
schools on this continent, where men are 
educated to be good journeymen watch re- 
pairers. . 





*This article was written in behalf of the jewelry 
industry by the editor of the storekeeping and 
technical departments of THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR. 


Isn’t it a fact that less than 25 per cent 
of our watchmakers are skilled workmen, 
and less than 25 per cent fairly good re- 
pairers, and all the rest a little better than 
tinkers? 

Now the question that arises is, how to 
get more skilled workmen to remedy this 
serious condition that confronts us? The 
answer is technical, horological institutes, 
located in the different sections of the coun- 
try. Institutes on a par with the technical 
institutes where the profession of civil, elec- 
trical and mechanical engineering is taught. 

While we might accept as students to 
these institutions any that might apply, 
who could fill the requirements, I believe 
that in soliciting students, our efforts should 
be directed to the obtaining of high school 
and college graduates, because, in order to 
learn to become an expert, finished work- 
man, a student must have a good knowledge 
of arithmetic, and some of the. higher 
mathematics, so we believe the best field to 
get students from is high schools and col« 
leges. The training of such men from the 
time they enter school is to go from grade 
to grade and finally graduate and get a 
diploma. We believe, therefore, that as 
students of our institutes they would care 
more to finish the course and receive a 
diploma, rather than leave before for the 
sake of an attractive salary, which may 
have been offered them. I speak of this on 
account of the information I have received 
at several schools I have visited, that it 
is difficult to get students to stay until they 
have completed the whole course. They get 
a smattering of knowledge about repairing 
and someone makes an offer which looks 
good to them, so they quit and probably 
never become good workmen. 

The question of how this movement is 
going to affect the salaries of the watch- 
maker has been raised. Under the old 
schedule of prices for repairing the jewelers 
were paying their workmen all they .could 
afford to, but since the new prices for work 
have been made, the workmen have had 
their wages raised proportionately. We be- 
lieve one effect of training in institutions, 
such as the New England Jeweler’s Institute, 
which we are organizing at the present 
time, would be to raise wages of workmen 
rather than lower them. At the same time, 
we could give better service to the public, 
which service would react to the benefit of 
the jeweler. 

This all amounts, gentlemen, to a matter 
of vision. We are a little late with our 
vision, but this makes it all the more im- 
portant, that we should now push the mat- 
ter to a successful end. 

The spectacle maker, of several years ago, 
had a vision. What has been the result? 
The optician of today. He is now a pro- 
fessional man. His. profession is protected 
by law. He is giving better service to the 
public, for which he receives a larger re- 
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muneration. The public, has no further 
use for 25-cent glasses. The spectacle ven- 
der has folded his case and silently faded 
away. 

What has been achieved by the optician, 
and men of numerous other professions that 
I might mention if time permitted, can be 
achieved by us. It is up to us to make 
our trade a profession, get the protection 
of the law, and give the public better serv- 
ice, all of which would put our business 
on a higher level, and isn’t that what we 
should be seeking for, gentlemen? As the 
spectacle vender has faded away, so let us 
see to it that the tinker has had his day. 

Why is the apprentice plan not a suc- 
cess? I said earlier in my talk that less 
than 25 per cent of the watchmakers of to- 
day were finished expert watchmakers. 
Supposing that we should try to place an 
apprentice with each one of this class of 
men. How many of them would be will- 
ing to put in their time teaching a boy 
what they know. I warrant not over ten 
per cent would. On the other hand, if you 
placed boys with incompetent workmen you 
would only be increasing the number of 
incompetents, of which we have far too 
many now. This system is antiquated and 
altogether wrong. The only remedy in 
sight, in my opinion, is the Technical 
Horological Institute. Here, the student 
has for his instruction the best brains of 
the best tutors and mechanics obtainable. 


The field for his endeavor is broadened. 
His work and inventive genius will not be 
confined to watches only. The field is as 
broad as that of the mechanical engineer. 
While he improves and invents machinery, 
the Horological Engineer can invent and 
improve the more delicate mechanism, such 
as the Altimeter used in aeroplanes, the 
timing pieces used in torpedoes, the many 
recording devices, and innumerable mechan- 
isms which are too small for the Mechani- 
cal Engineer and must be worked out un- 
der a magnifying glass by the Horological 
Engineer. Why then, wouldn’t this interest 
and attract the class of young men who 
are ambitious for a higher education? You 
probably have noticed that I have named 
this class of students “Horological Engi- 
neers,” thus placing them in the profes- 
sional class. A diploma awarded to a grad- 
uate Horological Engineer would mean as 
much to him as the diploma awarded to 
graduates of Medical, Academic, and Tech- 
nical Colleges and Institutes would mean 
to them, also it would only be a short time 
before such diplomas displayed in the jewel- 
ry stores, would mean as much to the pub- 
lic as the other mentioned diplomas do to- 
day. 


Summing up, I have tried to impress 
upon your minds the great importance of 
service and the necessity of more skilled 
workmen and the means of getting them. 
The old method of apprenticeship did not 
attract enough of the class of men most 
desired. I believe that I have suggested a 
remedy for this condition, which in the 
years to come will provide a sufficient num- 
ber of men of the class that we are look- 
ing for and at the same time help elevate 
our business to a position where we will 
not only continue to merit the confidence 
of the public that we have had in the past, 
but will also increase it. 
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[Answers are also solicited pam our readers to the questions published on this page. ] 


No attention paid to communications unless accompanied by full name and address of the writer. 


Question No, 3753.—Lapped Gold Work. 
—I have noticed a great deal of fine gold 
jewelry which has such nice, sharp edges 
that seem to have been made with a wheel 
of some kind, but I am unable to get the 
same appearance when I refinish such jew- 
elry on my polishing lathe. Is there some 
special wheel used for this kind of work 
and where can I obtain one? J.P. L. 


ANSWER—The jewelry you refer to was, 
no doubt, finished on a lap, which is a dis- 
tinct process of finishing jewelry work. It 
is not much used in colored work and when 
it is employed it is sometimes performed 
before the articles are colored and some- 
times after, according to the effect desired. 
The gold lapper produces the plain and 
diamond-shaped surfaces by applying the 
articles to the surface of the lap, which 
consists of a specially prepared composition 
disc, secured in the lathe vertically upon a 
horizontal spindle. This spindle has a suit- 
ably sized collar against which the disc of 
metal is firmly held by a nut and screw 
from the other side. The lap or disc is 
usually about eight inches in diameter by 
one-half inch in thickness, and is composed 
of a mixture of two parts pure tin and 
one part pure lead. For edge laps, which 
require a harder. surface, sometimes one 
pennyweight of pure copper to every pound 
of mixture is added as a hardener. To 
effect a thorough mixture of the metal, the 
lead should be melted first and the tin 
added afterwards, heating it first to prevent 
too sudden a chill of the lead. If neces- 
sary to add the copper it should be melted 
separately and small amounts of the tin and 
lead mixture added to it gradually until 
the melting point of the copper is reduced 
sufficiently to stir it into the tin and lead 
mixture. The entire mixture should then 
be thoroughly stirred with an iron rod to 
effect complete mixture of the metals. A 
mold may be prepared of plaster paris of 
suitable shape, but should be well dried be- 
fore casting the metal, to avoid blow holes. 
Assuming that a good casting has been 
made, then the lap should be turned up true 
and smooth on an engine lathe. It is very 
necessary that the acting surface of the 
lap be smooth and well finished. The lap is 
prepared for use by charging it with flour 
emery. To change the lap, the flour emery 
is mixed with water to the consistency of 
cream and applied to the lap with a brush. 
It is then forced or “charged” into the lap 
with a wide, smooth piece of flat steel. It 
takes quite a time and a certain amount of 
skill to charge a lap properly. After this 
charging the lap is wiped off with a piece of 
soft cotton waste, slightly dampened with 





oil, and is ready for use. The lapper now 
takes his work and applies it to the surface 
of the lap, which should revolve at a speed 
of about 200 to 300 R. P. M. Considerable 
skill is required to do first class lapping, 
but it is well worth the effort, as it im- 
parts a sharpness and luster ‘to the work 
not equaled ‘by any other means. The 
emery cuts and retains the gold, or most of 
it, upon the surface of the lap; this, how- 
ever, is prevented from interfering with 
the process by wiping the surface of the lap 
occasionally with the oiled cotton waste. 

Question No. 3754.—Barometrical Error. 
What is meant by the barometrical error as 
applied to clock pendulums ? HOR: 

ANSWER—A pendulum is affected by the 
density. of the atmosphere, but to a certain 
degree this would only be of importance 
in a precision timepiece, where all the 
errors are reduced to minimum. An in- 
crease in density in the air is equivalent to 
reducing the action of gravity, while the 
inertia of the moving body remains the 
same. 

The rule is, that the velocity of the pen- 
dulum varies directly as the force of grav- 
ity and inversely as the inertia, and con- 
sequently an increase of density diminishes 
the velocity and shortens the time of os- 
cillation, causing the clock to gain time. 
The barometrical error can be reduced to 
within three or four-tenths of a second in 
twenty-four hours for each rise or fall of 
the barometer. Short axes of oscillation 
are also essential in reducing the baromet- 
rical error. An apparatus of special de- 
sign is sometimes attached to the pendulum 
to assist in reducing the error. 


Question No. 3755.—Mjscellaneous.— 
How much side shake does Waltham fac- 
tory allow on a high grade 16-size watch, 
and on a 7% ligne watch? State all in 
degrees of milimeters: Barrel center, third, 
fourth and escape pinion; pallet, balance, 
jewel pin shake; roller shake. Also how 
much lock, slide, drop, clearance of the fork 
horns, “crescent of fork’? What kind of 
work is most suitable for the following laps 
and what number “grade” of diamond pow- 
der can I charge some of the laps with: 
Tortoise, copper, aluminum, nickel, wwory, 
boxwood, oilstone, carborundum?  E. S. 

Answer—Regarding sideshake and end 
shake for the watch you mention; the fol- 
lowing allowances, expressed in millimetres, 
apply .to any high grade watch. For 18 
size down to and including 8 size: 

* Side shake. End shake. 
mm. mm. 


Barrel arbor 02 04 


seeeee 
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Center staff ...... 015 04 
Third pinion ...... 015 04 
Fourth pinion ..... 015 04 
Escape pinion ..... 01 .035 
Pallet arbor .«...... .007 035 
Balance staft ....4. .003 02 


Barrel arbor ...... 035 
Center staff ..:.... 015 .035 
Third pinion ...... 015 035 
Fourth pinion ..... 015 035 
Escape pinion ..... .009 035 
Pallet “atbOr ...:.00: .006 .03 
Balance staff ...... .003 015 


Roller shake, lock, slide, drop and other 
functions of the escapement cannot be 
made clear without considerable study. We 
would suggest that you obtain and read 
thoroughly some standard works on the 
lever escapement. The Horological Ques- 
tionnaire, now running in THE JEWELERS’ 
CiRcULAR contains much helpful informa- 
tion regarding the above functions of the 
escapement. Regarding the laps you men- 
tion: Carborundum is used as a grinding 
wheel and oilstone as a smoothing wheel, 
although oilstone is seldom used on the 
lathe as a wheel. Nickel is not used as a 
lap. Aluminum, charged with 15 minute 
carborundum powder is used for raying 
stem wind and similar wheels. Copper laps 
charged with No. 1, No. 2 or No. 3 diamond 
powder are used for various kinds of fine 
grinding on jewels, small steel tools and 
watch parts. Boxwood, ivory and tortoise 
shell laps with No. 3, No. 4 or No. 5 dia- 
mond powder applied to them are used for 
polishing jewels, watch parts, etc. To grade 
diamond powder: Procure 6 small glasses 
with straight sides, about 1 inch in diam- 
eter by 2 inches high. Fill one glass 134 
inches with clock oil and stir in the dia- 
mond powder you wish to grade. Mark 
the other glasses Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. Mix 
the oil and diamond powder thoroughly, 
allow it to settle for 5 minutes and pour 
all but the settlings into No. 1 glass. Al- 
low No. 2 to settle 35 minutes. Allow No. 
3 to settle 3%4 hours. Allow No. 4 to settle 
25 hours. Allow No. 5 to settle until clear 
which may require from one to two weeks. 
The periods used for settling diamond pow- 
der vary with the requirements, but the 
above is a fair outline of the methods used. 


Question No. 3756.—To Burn Out Fil- 
lings——lVe have had some trouble here in 
burning out filings and believe it is due to 
the fact that we did not use the right flux. 
Kindly let us know a good flux to use and 
oblige. B. & G. 

Answer—Put filings into an iron pan 
and burn out all inflammable matter; cool, 
magnet well to remove all iron and emery, 
mix with flux % salt and % pearl ash, the 
amount of flux about equal in weight of 
filing. Put in crucible and melt. J. W. 


Question No. 3757—Brittle Gold.— 
What can I do when gold gets brittle after 
melting, and cracks? J. M. 

ANSWER—Weigh gold. Put into a cru- 
cible and smelt well, using saltpetre as a 
flux. Let it cool in the crucible. Take 
out gold and remelt with borax to remove 
the combusted impurities. Pour, reweigh, 
adding alloy to make up the loss to its 
original weight. Melt, pour and work. 
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Radium Watches and Clocks 


A Suggestion to Dealers 








It is important that you make sure that the radium watches 
and clocks which you buy from jobbers and sell to your customers 
are licensed under the patents owned by the American Radium 
Company. 


If they are not, you may find yourself in the undesirable 
position of an infringer of our patents, in which case you would be 
liable to suit under these patents. 


Our patents relate to the combination of radio active salts and 
other materials which form a permanent luminous compound— 
fixed upon the dial and hands of watches or clocks. 





The patents include :— 


Number 789,811 . , : May 16, 1905 
“ 789,812. , ‘ May 16, 1905 
“ 911,401. , ‘ Feb. 2, 1909 


Further information will be supplied to any dealer in radium 
watches or clocks desiring it, upon application. 


AMERICAN RADIUM COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1912 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Development of Electro-Silverplating 
Since Faraday’s Great Discovery 














(Concluded from issue of Aug. 4.) 


UT beyond the problem of setting the in- 

dustry on the broad road of prosperity 
there was constant anxiety as to the sound- 
ness of its monopoly. Unless the validity 
of the patent could be upheld the sanguine 
anticipations of its holders would be blown 
to all the winds of heaven; and from the 
first it was challenged from many quarters, 
while the smaller fry of infringers were 
active in piracy. In this respect there was 
no hesitation or variation in the plan of the 
defensive campaign. There runs through 
all the records an ordered regularity of pro- 
cedure, almost monotonous in its repetition. 
Whenever improvements of manifest value 
were offered on reasonable terms they were 
bought outright. 

In 1840 Barratt claimed further discov- 
eries and a long discussion commenced 
with Elkington, who threatened opposition. 
Eventually the patent No. 9077 (March 7, 
1842) was completed and assigned to EI- 
kington. The claims cover a wide field, but 
do not appear to be of such importance as 
their author first stated; so far as silver is 
concerned, they are limited to the plating 
of articles by immersion in a boiling so- 
lution of sulphide of silver in potash, with 
or without galvanic current. Barratt ob- 
tained yet another patent, No. 9,786 (June 
15, 1843), for depositing by “an electrical 
magnetic battery.” There was the usual 
opposition and the customary negotiations, 
but it does not appear clearly whether this 
became Mr. Elkington’s property. 

The ‘efficiency of electroplating was great- 
ly increased by the researches of Dr. H. B. 
Leeson. These resulted in a patent, No. 
9,374 (June 1, 1842), for improvements, in- 
cluding methods of depositing silver on wax 
stereotype casts, motion of the articles and 
agitation of the solutions during deposi- 
tion, a coating of mercury preparatory to 
electrodeposition, and claiming some 430 
salts or other compounds not before used. 
The motion of the articles and the prepara- 
tory processes of “quicking” for obviating 
the non-adherence or “peeling” of the de- 
posit are of great practical importance. 
Leeson’s rights were secured at a most Op- 
portune moment, because only three days 
later Edmund Tuck, a London silversmith, 
todged claims of protection (No. 9,379, 
June 4, 1842), for a method of remedying 
this defect. 

Tuck got his patent and boldly invited 
custom for his “Improved Electric Plating” 
(June 4, 1842). Though there was much 
talk of stopping him, no drastic measures 
were taken, and 1844 arrived, without any 
appeal having been made to the courts. It 
seems probable that Tuck’s success in push- 
ing his process was not very great. We 
hear of “a man of the name of Tuck” in 


: *Paper read a short time ago at Sheffield meet- 
ne ine. of Metals, by R. E. Leader, B. A, 
effield. 


vain visiting Sheffield with intent to induce 
the silversmiths there to take up his process. 

Such rivalry as there was, however, in 
Tuck’s patent did not end until the year 
1847, when an arrangement was made by 
which William Cullum, of Cockspur St., 
into whose hands the patent had fallen, as- 
signed it to a trustee for the Elkingtons. 

Of considerable importance was the in- 
vention of John Stephen Woolrich” (pat- 
ent No. 9,431, Aug. 1, 1842), for electro- 
plating with a horseshoe magneto-electric 
machine, and using the double sulphites of 
silver and other metals with the alkalies as 
depositing solutions. 

Woolrich’s opposition was taken very 
seriously, and counsels’ opinions (which 
covered also Tuck’s position) were calcu- 
lated to give the pioneers some Sleepless 
nights; for they indicated that the valid- 
ity of Wright’s patent hung on a very slen- 
der thread. So far as the Elkingtons them- 
selves were concerned, one gets the im- 
pression that they were perturbed more by 
Woolrich’s double sulphites and alkalies 
than by his magnetic apparatus.” 

The magneto-electric machine of Wool- 
rich is of great historic interest, for it was 
undoubtedly the forerunner of the dynamo 
machines, the earlier applications of which 
were in their turn so closely associated 
with electrodeposition. Although it seems 
probable that the Elkingtons did not use 
these machines themselves very largely, 
records show that they not only acquired 
the right to do so, as ‘set out below, but 
that their own assistants experimented and 
patented certain improvements.” In_ this, 
as in the chemical side of the industry, they 
were always on the lookout for any de- 
velopments which were available.” 

It is clear that the proud claim of the 
magneto machine of Woolrich which stands 
in Aston Hall, Birmingham, manufactured 
by Prime & Son, and dated Feb. 22, 1844, 
to be “the first electro-magnetic machine 
used for electroplating,” needs qualifica- 
tion, as it has quadri-polar magnets, and 
was preceded by a uni-polar apparatus, as 





Qn March 3, 1840, No. 8407, that is, three 
weeks before provisional protection was obtained 
for what ultimately embodied Wright’s solution, 
Joseph Shore, of Birmingham, merchant, was 
granted letters patent for the deposition of copper, 
or nickel, by the voltaic battery. In a subsequent 
declaration Shore explained how he had availed 
himself of the aid of John Woolrich, father of 
the above named John Stephen Woolrich, in the 
construction of a “‘galvanic apparatus.” 

J7For description of Woolrich’s machine see 
W. H. Carbutt. Metal*Industry, vol. VI, pp. 101- 
104 (1914). Also Journal of the Society of Arts, 
1903, vol. LI, p. 208. 

1%W,. Millward (patent 13,536, 1851) used the 
currents from magneto-electric machines to excite 
an clectro-magnet. 

19Tn 1846 Elkingtons obtained an exclusive li- 
cense to use the invention of E, A. King for an 
improved method of constructing the coils for the 
armatures of electro-magnetic machines, by which 
an increased deposition of silver was claimed. 
Finally, in 1867, Henry Wilde’s magneto-electric 
machines or dynamos were installed at Newhall 
street, under a license from the inventor, See 
Henry Wilde, Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. 
LI, p. 387 (1903). 


originally specified in the Woolrich patent.” 

Charles Askin, who it will be remem- 
bered had already appeared as a supporter’ 
of John Wright in his negotiations with 
the Elkingtons, again figures in the history 
as a supporter of Woolrich in his attempt 
to come to terms with the Elkingtons when 
he offered them the patent rights for £15,- 
000. Various demonstrations and _ trials 
were given, including the construction of 
a “Leviathan magnet.” Eventually, Messrs. 
Brooke Evans” and J. F, Leedsman pur- 
chased the patent for £3,000. 

Breoke Evans granted working licenses 
to several persons, including Woolrich him- 
self, and to Thomas Prime, the maker of 
the magnetos, in Birmingham; also in 
Sheffield to W. Carr Hutton (April 7, 
1845), who already held Elkingtons’ li- 
cense; and to William Briggs, who founded 
the firm of Roberts & Belk. John Harrison 
was also approached, but he refused, in 
loyalty to the Elkingtons. In May, 1845, 
Brooke Evans assigned his rights to the 
latter for £100 down -and £400 annually 
during the life of the patent. 

George Walker’s license was extended to 
include the right to use Woolrich’s process, 
and from correspondence which ensued it 
is evident that its attraction to some of the 
Sheffield firms was its claim to deposit sil- 
ver on to a Britannia metal surface direct. 
Harrison (whose original permit covered 
this use) reported that he had done so sat- 
isfactorily; Walker despaired of getting 
any good results and had to make another 
visit to Birmingham for instruction. 

John Wright died when only 36 years of 
age (May 3, 1844), from paralysis caused 
by injuries sustained in a gig accident. He 
had lived to see the assaults upon his dis- 
covery, but not long enough to witness its 
validity established beyond further cavil, 
or to reap any considerable financial bene- 
fit from his ingenuity. His widow, who 
became the wife of Charles Cammell, of 
the great Sheffield steel firm, received 
£1,000 and enjoyed an annuity of £325 un- 
til her death at the age of 82, in April, 1900, 

In 1843 a young German found his way 
to Birmingham in a somewhat haphazard 
fashion, the humors of which he was ac- 
customed to describe afterward when he 
had become famous as Sir C. W. Siemens. 
His ingenuous charm of manner so won 
upon the partners that for once, and once 
only, they departed from their fixed rule 
of requiring delivery before payment. 
George Elkington afterward extenuated 
this lapse from strict business caution by 
pleading the feeling of confidence Siemens 
inspired, “and the commisseration we felt 
for him on account of his detention in Eng- 





20See Appendix II. 

_™Brooke Evans and_Charles Askin were asso- 
ciated in the firm of Evans & Askin, nickel man- 
ufacturers, the firm being that now existing under 
the title Henry Wiggins & Co., Ltd. 
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The JACOBS CHUCK 


An adjustable watchmaker’s chuck—capacity from 
zero to 4% inch—hole through the arbor 2/5 inch in 
diameter. Just the chuck that you have been wanting 
for larger work—something really dependable, solid 
and accurate. 





No further necessity for straining your wire chucks by 
forcing them to take wire too large or too small. Ex- 
cellent for Clock work, refacing Staking tool punches 
and dozens of other jobs. Saves your wire chucks trom breakage and getting out of true. Price $12.00 





DANA) A — For holding gems 
\ si ' ——— playing them to 
best advantage. 


TENAX SLIDE LOCKING DIAMOND TWEEZERS 


Patented Sept. 9th, 1919 








Numerous attempts have been made from time to time to produce a satisfactory Locking Diamond 
Tweezer but it remained for the TENAX to meet every requirement. They are easy to handle, open and 
close smoothly and are of superior usefulness in enabling purchasers who are not experienced in handling 
gems to hold and examine them safely. Price - - - $1.65 


SUSSFELD, LORSCH & SCHIMMEL 


Wholesale Distributors 
90-94 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 























Get a Trade Mark Education 


Bradley Horological is a 
trade mark known the world 
over, and stands at the head 
of all institutions of its kind. 

It has gained this en- 
viable reputation by insist- 
- ing that its students shall be 
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the lists and every operation has been worked out in 
sequence, thereby producing the efficient and finished 
workman. “ mem 


It has been said that “Efficiency prompts courage 


and mentality,” and again that “Efficiency is built, not 
born.” Bradley builds Efficiency. 
The capacity for hard work and infinite patience 
are the most important factors in the make-up of a 
person desiring to become a thoroughly competent 
watch repair man. Young men wishing to get to the 
top in this art should make arrangements to enter this , 
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=> 
land (having ourselves been similarly situ- 
ated for some months in France). The 
result was that the future Sir C. W. Sie- 
mens returned to Germany “feeling a com- 
parative Creesus,” since he carried with him 
#400 and three post-dated bills of like 
amount; leaving behind a thermo-electrical 
battery, three untried solutions, and speci- 
fcation for a patent taken out in the name 
of Moses Poole, an agent. Before the bills 
fell due things had gone awry. The solu- 
tions had proved unsuccessful. Fox Talbot 
pressed a prior claim to the application of 
sulphate of soda, and this tangle ensued: 
Talbot could not use his particular solu- 
tion without terms from Elkingtons, and 
Siemens could not use his variation (hypo- 
sulphate of soda) except by arrangement 
with Talbot. When things were ultimately 
adjusted the Elkingtons had paid £1,600 for 
what was of small commercial value. 

This episode acknowledged by Sir Will- 
iam Siemens as giving him his first step in 
practical life, is worth mentioning, because 
it illustrates time’s quick obliteration of 
the footprints of industrial development. 
When, after the death of Siemens in 1883, 
Dr. William Pole undertook to write his 
biography, application was made to the 
Elkingtons for particulars of the Siemens’ 
transactions. But the original partners had 
passed away long before, and their suc- 
cessors, unaware that the facts were to be 
found in their own dusty archives, passed 
on the inquiry far and wide to surviving 
employes, patent agents and others. Dr. 
Pole did, indeed, after much trouble, dis- 
cover that the process was hidden under 
the name of Moses Poole; but beyond that 
he had to content himself with Siemens’ 
old-age references to his youthful adven- 
ture. 

The discovery of the talisman for bright 
plating, superseding the dull frost-like ap- 
pearance resulting from the earlier meth- 
ods forms an outstanding advance in silver- 
plating, and affords a happy relief from the 
usual complications of rival claims and con- 
troveries. Like Thomas, Bolsover’s quick 
appreciation of the meaning of a casual 
fusion of silver and copper, it has some- 
times been called an accident, at others a 
discovery, but as in that case it was really 
the intelligent deduction of an operator 
upon whom flashed the possibilities of an 
unexpected happening. William Millward, 
already mentioned as one of Elkingtons’ 
workmen, noticed that metallic articles in 
a vat, also containing wax molds treated 
with a solution of phosphorus in bisulphide 
of carbon, took on a bright appearance. 
Following this up he convinced himself 
rightly that to the bisulphide of carbon was 
attributable this magic touch. Mr. Elking- 
ton gave him £400 for his secret. But Mill- 
ward’s brothers, Richard and Arthur, and 
Morris Lyons, also an operator, were be- 
hind the scenes, and carried their knowl- 
edge to another firm of Birmingham plat- 
ers, the Ratcliffes. The final issue was a 
joint interest of the two firms in the va- 
rious patents that resulted; William Mill- 
ward acting in the Elkingtons’ interest, and 
Arthur Millward in the Ratcliffes; while 
Lyons, going over to a third maker, Stan- 
hope Baines Smith, involved his employer 
in a wordy war. The Elkington-Ratchiffe 
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combination, too cumbrous to work well, 
was ended after two years. One result was 
that the Ratcliffes set up a factory in Shef- 
field, installing Arthur Millward as mana- 
ger, and this competition at their own doors 
elicited many wails from the licensees here 
who found their work “on hire” for other 
silversmiths seriously invaded. The ven- 
ture ultimately fell into Arthur Millward’s 
hands and it still exists under a limited 
company. 

The alloy “nickel-silver,” which for so 
long was called “German silver,’ despite 
the fact that British and Scandinavian 
chemists seem to have played a great part 
in its rediscovery, was almost from the 
start employed by the Elkingtons in the 
manufacture of the articles which they sub- 
mitted to silverplating. 

The history of this alloy is of consider- 
able interest,” but is outside the scope of 
this paper. It may be mentioned, however, 
that its use for the above purpose relies 
both upon the superior mechanical proper- 
ties of the alloy and upon its white color. 
Already in 1830, Samuel Roberts” applied 
it to “Sheffield plate” by introducing a layer 
of nickel-silver “between the silver and the 
copper on which it is usually plated, so 
that when the silver wears away the defect 
is not very perceptible, owing to the simi- 
larity in color of the alloy to that of sil- 
ver.” 

P. N. Johnson, of Hatton Garden, the 
founder of the firm of Johnson, Matthey & 
Co., commenced the refining of nickel in 
England about 1830, and W. C. Hutton, 
who obtained the metal from this source 
and resold much of his output to Johnson, 
specialized in the production of spoons, 
forks, etc., both in “British. plate’—the al- 
loy itselfi—and in “Argentine plate’—the 
alloy covered with a thin coating of sheet 
silver. 

For the next great advance in the devel- 
opment of electroplating for domestic arti- 
cles we are indebted to Alfred Krupp. The 
electroplating process, adapted to the silver- 
ing of spoons and forks in unlimited num- 
bers, found itself also confronted by the 
initial difficulty which had hampered large 
output at moderate cost, whether in fused 
plate or by close-plating on nickel-silver. 
The trouble was the slow and costly ma- 
nipulation required to shape the raw ma- 
terial of the article preparatory to plating. 
That overcome, the vats would do the rest 
by the gross as easily as by the dozen. It 
was with machinery for rolling and cutting 
the metal and stamping out “blanks” that 
Alfred Krupp found his way to Birming- 
ham. He undertook not only to supply 
machines and to license their use, but to 
install them. He supervised the erection of 
new mills for the Elkingtons in Brearley 
St. The result of his activities, which cov- 
ered a period from April, 1848, to June, 
1851, was that he returned to Essen, not 
with Siemens’ “Croesus wealth” of £400, 
but with £8,000 in his pocket, leaving 
George Elkington to pen a dithyrambic 
pean on the all-embracing reach of that 
electroplating which could soar into the 
highest realms of art and could garnish the 





2See A. W. Wills, “Birmingham and the Mid- 
land Hardware District,” British Association, 1865, 
published by R. Hardwicke, London, 1866, pp. 
671-675. Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 1917, 
pp. 337 et seq. ; 


Patent No. 5963. July 26, 1830. 
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tables of the humblest with forks and 
spoons of exquisite form. 

Beyond the rivalries arising from the 
ceaseless efforts of English assailants in 
the period under review there were excur- 
sions into foreign markets accompanied, in 
the case of France, with perennial conflict. 
There the exploitation of the Elkington 
process by Mr. Christofle was vigorously 
assailed by a chemist, M. de Ruolz, who 
stoutly claimed priority in electro-gilding 
and silvering. For ten years or more war 
was waged not only in words but in the 
law courts, and its echoes still rumble 
through masses of polemical literature and 
documents. The story is long and compli- 
cated, and if it were worth while ‘to tell 
it in detail a large volume would be re- 
quired. Here it is only possible to say 
that Mr. Elkington lodged a strong caveat 
against a report by the French jury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 endorsing the De 
Ruolz claims, and that a thorough investi- 
gation by the Paris Academy of Sciences 
established the English priority. The final 
result was a compromise, not arrived at un- 
til sums had been expended in litigation 
which, in the words of Mr. Christofle, 
brought the business to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. 

[THE END] 





Don’t Perfume Your Artificial Ivory 





LADIES are attracted to the beautiful 
imitation ivory toiletware now sold, very 
extensively for toilet table accessories. 

Unfortunately, perfumes have their place 
also on toilet tables. Perfumes contain high 
percentages of alcohol. Now in order to 
avoid mental anguish over the marring of 
her hair brushes, mirror backs, combs, hair 
receivers, and so on, milady should under- 
stand that alcohol is as destructive to the 
surface of her “ivory” toiletware as Billy 
Sunday and William J. Bryan say it is to 
the lining of her hubby’s stomach. 

Imitation ivory is a product of cotton. It 
is a pyroxylin plastic. Its solvent is alcohol. 
Therefore, care must be exercised to keep 
perfume off the toiletware. 

There is a cleaning cream on the market 
especially intended to be used on artificial 
ivory. It will remove slight scratches and 
stains and restore the luster of dulled sur- 
faces, but perfume is apt to permanently 
discolor the articles and forever ruin their 
beauty. 





Once a year the newsboys of London are 
given an outing some place on the Thames 
River, where they can swim to their heart’s 
content. As one little boy was getting into 
the water, his little friend said: 

“Johnnie, you’re pretty dirty! 

“Yes,” replied Johnny, “I missed the train 
last year.” 


” 


* * * 


He (at the phone): “Hello, is that you, 
Maisie? Yes, this is Jack. Have I heard 
the news? No; what? Mrs. Murphy! 
Well, well! Five o’clock this morning? 
Oh, tell her I’m glad to hear she’s doing 
well. What’s'that? Two of em? Well! 
(hanging up receiver). What do you think 
of that? Mrs. Murphy smashed two of 
her fingers in the door this morning and 
fainted dead away.” 
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Mainspring Winder for 
Bracelet Watches. Will wind 
all sizes of Bracelet Watch 
Mainsprings. 
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Improved Roller Remover 
for Bracelet Watches with —— 
three Interchangeable Tips. 
Will remove the smallest 


size Table Rollers. 








No. 124 
Improved Bracelet Watch Winder. Will take all sizes of Bracelet Watch Crowns. 
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UNITED STATES PATENTS 





Issue of Aug. 3, 1920 (Continued). 


1,348,666. FASTENER. Wiiuiam A. ScuHuter, 
New York. Filed Nov. 3, 1919. Serial 
335,283. 4 Claims. 

A fastener, comprising a pair of members, one 
of which is an apertured shell to receive the other 
member, said shell having a lateral opening, and 
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a spring-pressed endwise-movable clutch carrier, 
wholly inclosed within the shell and laterally in- 
dented to provide means lying opposite to the 
lateral cpening in the shell through which said 
means may be engaged to release the clutch. 


Issue of Aug. 17, 1920. 


1,349,612. MICROMETER-CALIPER. _FErnanpo 
Oscar Jacgues, Sr., Providence, R. L., as- 
signor to Fernando Oscar Jaques, Jr., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Filed Jan. 20, 1920. Serial 
352,718. 6 Claims. 

A micrometer caliper having a handle, a barrel 
on the handle, provided with graduations for in- 
dicating units of measurement, a spindle screw- 








threaded through the barrel, a thimble fixed to 
the spindle, and means on the thimble for in- 
dicating division of units of measurement, a sec- 
ond thimble sleeved on to the first thimble, and 
means on the second thimble for indicating sub- 
divisions of units of measurement, means for 
rotatably supporting the second thimble and means 
for rotating the second thimble co-incidently with 
and at a greater speed than the first thimble. 
1,349,649. ADJUSTABLE AND SEPARABLE 
STUD OR BUTTON. Kemp B. Artuur, 
Norfolk, Va. Filed Dec. 10, 1919. Serial 
343,768. 5 Claims. 
An adjustable fastener of the character described 
comprising two sections, one having a cylindrical 
stem and the other having a cylindrical sleeve fit- 





ting over the stem, the stem being formed with 

a plurality of longitudinally extending grooves 

and with a plurality of circumferential grooves 

extending circumferentially from the longitudinal 
grooves, the sleeve having inwardly projecting 
studs engaging said grooves. 

1,349,673. VANITY-BOX. Frank S. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed April 6, 1920. 
371,635. 5 Claims. 

A vanity box holding a plurality or rouge or 
powder holding pads therein, a retainer fitting 
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within said box and having outwardly flaring 
walls extending over the rouge or powder hold- 
ing pads and adapted to prevent displacement 
thereof and hav:ng upwardly extending vertical 
arms, and a removable cosmetically useful article 
a AE gs 
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fitting in said retainer intermediate its side walls 

and arms and provided with gripping means 

whereby said cosmetically useful article may be 
withdrawn. 

1,349,825. COLLAR-BUTTON. Atpuevs J. FReEE- 
MAN, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Mollie E. Barn- 
hart, Chicago. Filed Oct. 28, 1919. Serial 
333,981. 1 Claim. 

A button comprising a plate having depending 
wings at its ends and a depending shank inter- 
mediate its ends, the wings being on opposite 
sides of the shank, said shank having a lateral 
bend at its upper end whereby it is joined to the 





plate, said bend form:ng a shoulder and off-setting 
the shank from the plate, and a tongue integral 
with the shank and projecting upwardly there- 
from at its junction with the bend to a height 
less than that of the plate, said tongue being 
located opposite to and facing the center of the 
plate, and being spaced therefrom. 
1,349,832, COLLAR-BUTTON. NatuHan_ Bratt- 
BERG, New York, assignor of one-half to Sam- 
uel Lachs, New York. Filed Nov. 26, 1918. 
Serial 264,214. 4 Claims. 
A collar button comprising a plurality of longi- 
tudinally curved members and a shank connecting 


ff ne 


said members, one of said members being pro- 

vided with a plurality of lugs which extend from 

an edge portion of said member toward the other 

member and said lugs being positioned at oppo- 

site sides of the connecting shank. 

1,350,033. CLASP-HOOK. WILLIAM 
Hooper, Nebr. Filed Jan. 29, 1920. 
354,761. 1 Claim. 

A hook comprising a body portion having an 
offset portion and a bill returned upon the offset 
portion and having its end spaced from the body 
portion providing a mouth, an arcuate shoulder 
on the body portion at the opposite end from 
the hook, said end having the shoulder formed 


Monroe, 
Serial 





with an opening, a pin extending through the 
body portion and forming a center from which 
the curve of the shoulder is struck, a disk 
rotatably mounted on the pin and having its 
periphery rotating close to and past the free end 
of said bill and said arcuate shoulder, said disk 
having a slot in its edge, and an element adapted 
to interlock with the bill and receivable into the 
slot in the disk in moving into and out of the 
bill. 
1,350,076. 
Providence, R. 


BELT-BUCKLE. Frepertcx W. Lewis, 
assignor 


Ee to Chapin & 





Hollister Co., Providence, R. I. Filed Jan. 

14, 1920. Serial 351,330. 3 Claims. 
A belt buckle comprising a face-plate having 
rearwardly-turned side walls provided with in- 
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clined slots therein, and a cam-shaped belt-grip- 

ping bar rotatably mounted in said slots to bind 

the belt by a rotating action against the inner 

surface of said face-plate. 

1,350,207. BELT-BUCKLE. Harry E. BItinogs, 
Lead, S. D., assignor of one-half to Charles 
J. Searle, Lead, S. Dak. Filed Nov. 29, 1919. 
Serial 341,415. 1 Claim. 

In combination with a belt buckle formed with 
a plate with upper and lower flanges, a hook 
member formed from a single length of resilient 
wire bent intermediate its ends to provide a 








horizontally extending shank terminating in an 
upwardly curved bill, the end portions of said 
hook member being arranged in vertical aline- 
ment and extending through holes in the upper 
and lower flanges of the buckle, and the ex- 
tremities of said end portions being bent laterally, 
said shank being insertible through a loop pro- 
vided at the top edge of the fly of trousers. 
1,350,222, CUFF-LINK. James L. Hatt, Beau- 
mont, Tex., assignor of one per cent. to’ Van 
O. Holland, Clay, Tex., one per cent. to Ocie 
Hunt, Somerville, Tex., and two per cent. to 
Edward T. Hall, Atlanta, Ga. Filed Sept. 
23, 1919. Serial 325,741. 1 Claim. 
A cuff link having head elements provided re- 
spectively with an arcuate stem and a revoluble 





nut for engaging a threaded extremity of the 
stem, said elements having arms disposed radially 
of the stem and permanently jointed in con- 
centric relation therewith. 


Designs 


56,099. WATCH-DIAL. Francis A. Gooprow, 
Elgin, Ill., assignor to Elgin National Watch 





Co., Elgin, Ill. 
363,838. 


Filed March 6, 1920. 
Term of patent 14 years. 
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UNITED STATES TRADE-MARKS 

[The following trade-mark has been adjudged 
entitled to registration under the Act of Feb. 20, 
1905, and are published in compliance with Sec- 
tion 6 of said Act.] 


Trade-Marks Published Aug. 17, 1920. 


127,875. (CLASS 28. JEWELRY AND 
PRECIOUS-METAL WARE.) Z. A. Touta 
Corp., New York. Filed Feb. 2, 1920. 

The word “Wristlet” is disclaimed when used 
apart from mark shown in the drawing. 


Ser. 





Particular description of goods.—Receptacies to 
be Carried on the Wrist and Made of Precious 
Metal or Plated With Precious Metal and Adapted 


to Contain Powder, Rouge, Small Coins, or 


Other Articles. 
Claims use since the 15th day of December, 1919, 
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Dealers in 


GOLD, SILVER and PLATINUM 


REFINERS and SWEEP SMELTERS 


MAIN OFFICES 


SMELTING WORKS: 


24 John Street 32-40 Flushing Avenue, BROOKLYN 
NEW YORK 280-290 Chestnut Street, NEWARK 








TELEPHONE 7583 BARCLAY CABLE ADDRESS, MATTHEY, NEW YORK 


JOHNSON MATTHEY & COMPANY, Inc. 


BULLION MERCHANTS 
CHEMISTS AND METALLURGISTS 


Dealers in Platinum, the Precious Metals and Rare Earths 


JOHNSON MATTHEY & CO., LTD. 
Hatton Garden 
London, E. C., Eng. 36th Floor 


Official Assayers and Refiners to the Woolworth Building 
Bank of England New York 


Such as is here depict- 
edin genuine photo- 


graphic reproductions 
of a case repaired by our expert mechanics stands out 
as a beacon light in forceful blazonry in attestation of 
the high-grade work turned out by this house. For 
over 30 years we have specialized upon the complete 
restoration to original shape of seemingly worthless 
cases and have builded a reputation for superior work 
surpassed by no other watch case repair house in the 
country. Irregardless of how badly battered up a case 
may be, we restore it to its original shape speedily and 
accurately, and especially solicit work refused by other 
firms because of the difficulties incident to successful 


WATCH CASE REPAIRING 


Work by mailer omens a pon the — apemeery 4 , 
care as work brought in, and you can safely expect to vi, s 

receive the same courteous treatment which has for so Fat ¢F AS IT LEFT U 

long a time characterized our house. Our prices are OURS IS THE HOUSE THAT 


right. We add only a fair and legitimate profit to the “ IVERS THE GOONS” 

AS IT REACHED US actual cost of the job. We don’t believe in killing the | : ra : 
goose that laid the golden egg—we expect you to come back, and so treat you accordingly. Every piece of workis absolutely guaranteed tobe right. Send 
today—NOW —for free circular and price list, or, better still, favor us with atrial order. You’ll he glad to know us. Send for prices on special work. 


> BECKER-HECKMAN CO, (rasz,JCHICAGO 


803 Heyworth Bidg. 


C. W. Butts, Inc. “9 | | Do You Ship sss rise trie 


Crowns, Pendants and Bows If so give us a trial shipment, and convince yourself of our honest and prompt remit- 


tance, ascertained by accurate assays—backed by 20 years’ experience. Gold, Silver and 
Platinum Filings Refined in 48 Hours. Platinam returned if requested. 


We have in our organization one of the original crown makers of this Novo Smelting and Refining Company 
country, and we are manufacturing the best of quality goods. Smelters and Refiners of Precious Metals. 269 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 
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